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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
Lhe Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. I.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar iber das 
A. T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum WN. T. Several of these have been translated, edjted, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMeER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
tthe original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
vr summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis, The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 


——}--- 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer's language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED ? 


THIS question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of év ’Edéow in i, 1, 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 672, 

In & they are added by a later hand (x*). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B’), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: rots 
‘Efectos érurré\dur, ds yvyoiws jvopevos 7G dvte 80 eriyvaeceus, 
évras_airovs idialévrws dvépacer, cimdv’ rois dylous trois obo. Kal 
morois ev Xpia7G "Incov* obrw yap kai of xpd Fav mapadeddxace Kat 
Hpeis év trois mada.ois tov avtrypapuv eiphxapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to év "Edécw, but either 
to rots or to ovcwy, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xai morots év Xp. ’I., 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening év "Edéow, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydp must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from oi xpd %pav, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read é& 'Edéow after ofow.} 

? It has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious, His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
SB. 

Fathers, ett. Origen’s commentary is quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ‘Optyévys 3€ yor, éxl povev "Ederivv etpopev 
xeipevov, TO ‘Tots aylous Tots ovat” Kal Cyrodpev ei py TapéAket (7.¢. is 
redundant) wpooxeipevov 7d “ rots aytous Tois ovate” tt Sivarar onpai- 
vew* dpa ov ei py domep ev TH “EEddw Gvopa dyow éavrod 6 
xenpariluv Muoet 76 dv, obrws of peréxovtes Tod Gyros, yivovrat 
6vres, Kadovpevot oiovel é« Tod pty elvat eis TO elvat “ éedX€EaTo yap o 
@eds 7a py dvTa” Pyoiv 6 abros Iladdos “iva ra Gvra Katapyjon,” 
x.7.A, AS Tots dylous Tots ovoww Occurs with év and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots otow 
without év "Edécy. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Marc. v. 17): ‘Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (¢e. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare bid. 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (z.e, superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words é 
*Edécy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év E¢écy in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“‘Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus im the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
(Mai. Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 

mies iptecpelere ” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles 
as to make them look new. 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: “Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. , 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (dx Joc.): 
“ Quidam curiosius (z.e. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év E¢éow, and the reader will observe that the word is “ scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal <ipyjvy tots adeAqors, 
k.7.A., Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil. 
for example, dordcacOe wdvta dywv .. . aomdlovrar buds ot civ 
éuot adeAdoi, x.t.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc, may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, ‘For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that «lye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that «iye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “I do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of «tye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principii, Having said that eiye “does not én itself imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Cazon implies 
(“tye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(iii, 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v.33 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if eye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore e’ye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, eye cal évdvodpevor 0b yupvot 
etpeOnoopcba, and in Col. i. 23, elye émpévere 77} rloret, x.7.d., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as Iassume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. eye is even less affirmative than etep. 

Eph. ili. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that dvayw6- 
oxovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon ; by Irenaeus (Haer, i. 3. 1,43; i. 8. 4; v. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not é Edécw 
in his text (Comment. 27 loc, and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his ‘ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodcxeéa in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "Edéow. As 
Lightfoot puts it: ‘““We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Biblical Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold év "Edéow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, ze, that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that e& 
’Edéow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovcas in i, 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. “ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur te 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Aun. V. e¢ 
N. Test. A.D. 64): “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, tots dyious Tots otor Kai murtois év Xpirre “Inood, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
gui sunt... et fidelibus in Christe Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spectaverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
tots ovow, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"E¢éoy in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “ from 
Laodicea ” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted é& "Edécw had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although & B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation, 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év ’E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Zncycl. 
Grit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, év @ eiow waves of Onoarpol . . . dardxpudor: 
tb. 10, Kat éore €v ata wemAnpwpévor: ili. 1, 00 6 Xowrrtds éorw ev 
deEia ToD Ocod Kabnpevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by év , év aird, of, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
tots ovat here as “those existing.” Besides, cal muxrots comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” so that rots ovow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xiii. 1, kara rHv obcay éxxAnoiav, and Rom. 
Xili. 1, af d& otca: éfovcia. But in the former case év “Avtoyeia 
had just preceded, so that only éxet has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means ‘to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots ovow should be taken with 
dytos (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly grammatical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note z# Joc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of év "Edéow. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i, 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally. 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, zpos 
‘EBpaious, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otow is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of év "Edéca. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. 


§ 2. OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, 6 éxAeéapevos tov Kupiov “Inoodv 
Xpicrov cal jpas d¢ adroit <is Nadv weprovcrov. Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5, Kabas ééeAééaro Has ev aitd . . . mpoopicas jas .. . da “Inood 
Xpicrod. Still closer is c. 46, 7 ovxt eva Wedv exopey xat eva 
Xpurrdv; Kal ev mvetya THs xdpitos TO exxvbev ef Hyds Kat pia 
kAjows év Xpiord; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, qvedxOnoar 
Huav ot 6pbadpoi ris xapdias; cf. Eph. i. 18, And c. 38, izorac- 
céoOw exactos TS tAHCLOV avrov ; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
ovk émuragers SovAw cov 7) TaLdioky Tois ert Tov abrov Wedv éAriCovow, 
év mixpia. cov; and to servants: types dé of SodAa trorayjoecGe ToIs 
Kuptiois tpav as TUTw @eod év aicxivy Kai doBw. Compare Eph. 
vi. 9, 5. The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Zp. ad Eph. c. 12, Watrov ovppiotas (éore), Tod 
Hrytacpevov, ... Os ev rdon emiotoAR pyypovever tuav ev Xpiotd 
"Iycov. Many writers (including Hefele, zm /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces waoa ‘IepoodAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and was “IopayA, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, zz /oc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvil. 26, éi mavr0s xpoowrov 
ris yas, and Aristot. Lh. Nic. i. 13. 7, wav cpa, But neither are 
these analogous. There is only one zpécwrov zis yijs, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with wav) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, ap. rdoys tis yas=Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with way preceding. 

At first sight rév cpa in Aristotle, 4¢, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Se? rov wodurexdy etdévar wos Ta 
Tept puxis’ domrep kal Tov dpOadrpors Geparevovra, kal wav cba; i.e, 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But cdma in 
the abstract sense, 7.e. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvy7 is also used (see, for example, Z¢h. Vic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.), In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for way rd cdua might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
mav odua here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of réoy émucrod#, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. ‘The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? ~We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pynovedev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pyypovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pvnpovedew as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by raor, 
émotoAg “an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8,19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has 8s rdvrore év rais Senoerw 
airod pvypovever tay. The Armenian Version reads pynpovevy, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word ovppvorat has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and gupptorns is used by Origen (Zz Jes. Waue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (2% Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: 77 etAoynuévy, tANpdpati, Tpowpropévy TPO 
aidvev civat. . . cis ddgav, exdeAcypevnv, ev OeAjpate Tod rarpds. 
More certain is cap. i., puyntal dvres Tod @eov, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyaray tas cvpBiovs ws 6 Kvpros tHv 
éxxAnotav, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravorAfa was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Eph. c. 9, ds dvres AéGor vaod warpés, yrouwac- 
pévor eis oixodopy @cod watpés (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Lfzstle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xdpirl éore ceowopévor, obk &€ épywv, from Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, 2vascimint et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOciav aydra kai waca adnOela éx 
Tov ordopards cov éxrropevér bu, doubtless from Eph. iv.°25, 29. A 
little after we have, p93? Avmyy éxayew 76 _metpare 7 repyd Kai 
ddnOet ; 3 cf. 2b. ver. (3° Again, | Sim. 1X. 13, @oovrat eis & vedo. Kal 
& odpa, and 17, pia wiotis adrav éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4X8; as pean 
(Hipp. PAzlos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, xafas 6 
paxapios IatAds pyow, ev 7H mpos "Edeoiovs émiatoAy* dru pédy 
éopev Tod cwparos, éx THS GapKds atTod Kal ex Tov dcTéwv aiTod 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with ¢yolvy 6 daéarodos, adds, 86 Kat ev rH mpds “Eqecious ypader" 
troraccdpevor GAAHAOS ev PSB Devt, «.7.d., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed. i. § 18, & dardoroXos émiateAAwv pds KopwOiovs pyotlv (2 Cor. 
xl. 2)... cadéorata dé “Edecios ypagwv . . . A€ywv: péxpt KatTav- 
THOwpey Of Waves, K.T.A., Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
IIo A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.! 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 A.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

. Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 

appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(‘“‘wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. . « Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” tyndrdv odddpa yéper Tov vonpdrav: & yap pydapov 
edbéyéaro, tadra évradéa SyAoi, Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres. xlii.). Epiphanius speaks of Marcion as recognising the Ep. to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames 
Marcion for citing Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans. See Lightfoot, Bzb/ical Essays, p. 383. 
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“‘Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
ilh vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Ta/k): “The Epistle to the Ephesians .. . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Kritik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahro. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 164, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zin- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa o®y occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 8, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of amra€é 
Aeyopeva, would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are é& X. (in the N.T.), not including aixpadwrevew, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.) 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 954a, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul's vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as adyvo.a, araraw, 
Sapov, Ppdvynats, tiyos, to which we may add, though not common, 
cwripiov, etorhayxvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer. Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure; while others, such as KaTapric pos, TporKapTépyars, 
éovdrns,,cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xarapri¢w, karépricts, Tpookaprepedy, otws. SO also, 
although dvovgis does not occur elsewhere, dvovéis ToD ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, To ordua hyov dvéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drag Acyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions 7a éroupdvia 
for “heaven” (five times); 7 avevparixd for “spirits” ; dudBodos 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), Koopoxpdrwp, swryptov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, peOodeta (twice), and 
Sécpuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and didBoros, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Sécpuos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

1 See list at end of the Introduction, 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
dudBoXos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravds, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Saravaés and duc¢Bodos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
ILérpos and Kn¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although 7ré 
érovpavia (which is not = “the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii. 10. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in rd GeAnpara, ai Sdidvor, mpd KaraBodjs 
kdopov, durilew as a function of the apostle, 6 dpxywv ris éfovetas 
tov dépos, 6 eds tod Kupiou jydv "Iyood Xpicrod (i. 17. 3); wredua 
Tov voos, 7 dyia éxxAnoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form); of 
dytot drdaroXot Kal mpopyrat, tore ywdoxovres, Sidovai twa zl (i. 22, 
iv. 11); dyads pds re (iv. 29); dyawav tov Kvpiov (Paul has dy. 
tov @cov), dyaray tiv éxxAnolav, of Christ; eis rdoas tas yeveds Tod 
Qi@Vvos TOY alwvwr. 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rod Kupiov jar, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. ‘It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17. Again, although the expression 6 Xpiords tyydanoe 
thy éxkAnolay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dv8pes, dyarare 
Tas yuvatkas Kaus Kai, K.T.A, 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is tots 
aylois dmorrédows Kat mpophras, It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyto.s, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyfors being the mediate or general (épave- 
pO, Col.), the da. x. mp. the immediate or special (dmrexadvg6n) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiors, so that da. x. zp. is in apposition with dytous, 
So jac as the difficulty is in the writer’s application of the term 
dyiow, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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aytots of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
éuol TH €AaXtoroTépw mdvrwv dyiwv. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the charac‘er of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. 9), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvoTyplov, oikovop.ia, wepitoinots. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oikovouia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 6). - Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, repuroino.s in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of daoxdAvjis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only drag 
Aeydueva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, instead of offering an argument against the Pauline authar- 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyamnrdé occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim. i, 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, dre éopév réxva @cod. 

Again, 4 Acyopevn dxpoBvoria, 7) Aeyonevy eprops (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col. ii. 11, 13); yet a 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. ‘Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. iii. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararouy, adding jets yap 
eopev 4 TepiTouy, ot TvevuaTt Ocod Aarpevovres, K.7.A.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. ii. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyouévn éxpoBvaria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
li, 26, 27, iii. 30, iv. 9; Gal. ii. 7). But this corresponds to 
Col. ili, 11, ob Gt... wepirouy Kal dxpoBveria. (Compare the 
less forcible odre repiropp re ioxder, K.7.d., Gal. v. 6, Vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as zaiSaywyds eis Xpirrév, or as 
working xardpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
evroAal év Séyuacw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vouos, Not o vduos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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madaywyds and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 
Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar ; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (ii. 13-18, 19-22, iii. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, €Hero 6 @eds ev TH exxAnoia wpGrov dzoordAovus, K.T.A. We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, riyv éxxAnoiav Tod @cod Hv mepteroun- 
caro, x.7.A. In Col. we have 7 éxxAynoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
ii. 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i, 15-11. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i, 11-14, iii, 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. iii. 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor, xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (7d, 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i, 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth .. . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vill, 6, els Kupios “Inoods Xpurrds, &° of ra advra, Kat tpets 
6v abrod. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. 10) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aidves érepyduevor. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that “‘ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the’ 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 

these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 

I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 

had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i. 1o=Col. i. 20; Eph. 

ii, 2=Col. 1. 25; Eph. v. 19 =Col. iii. 16; and Eph, vi. 22= 

Col. iv. 8].” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 

which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 

enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T , except once in Jas. ii. 5, “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word dopy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iii. 1, at érurroAdv, which 

gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
“tii, 13, at the word xdéAvypa. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. the 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
dvéBy, and again, v. 13-15, at das. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
tarewoppootvn, mpedrys, paxpoOupia, dvexduevor GAAHAwY in the 
same order ; dydzry is also in both, but in a different connexion; 
avvoerpos THs elpyvns answers to o. THs TeAewdrntos; exAYOnre ev vi 
odpatt to & capa Kabas Kal exAynOnre ev pia édmidv; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘he sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon, It is the 
coincidence of zpecBevw év ddvoe with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow ratryy wepixetar, 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is d¢ouo, A real prisoner might use either the general words 
déopar or év deopors, or the specific.term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zpecBe'w év dAvoer, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“‘act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 1 56), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” é decpuots would have meant 
“in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zzn/. § 1462) as follows :— 


Eph. i. 7 5 s Col.as 14, Eph. iv. 22f. . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
” i, 10 e . ” i, 20: ” iv. 2k e e 9 iii. 8 f, 
soeT 507. 6 seen 5 nay 4s SEE VE oO\e ie poy AVRO: 
esis : A. ope PCa spomelW Solis Sas Batya pbblytey 
Ay SR eeR : aay eros By VC B2 oe Le any Lhe me 
Pelee 2uce we sealer St ay Men : Koigs | K Ist 
apy NOL es AS Om Bue 4 Gs ed: 4 9 iii, 8, 

Appia) op : See etbie® sae Evers ° oo ili, 5. 
FSi ate ce Heh AS Hiri we ‘ +9 iil. 6, 
Spe elOS” oe atest 20: ay NG US G 3 pp, NS GE 
rer tit 1 5 aie csp els 4 Se Va AO tee oxy iii, 16f. 
Ape alee ° Sn gece is 25 pies Ped eo oxy ‘iii, 18, 
po) tile 3 . eee L206: See Oho os lil, 19. 
Ay ality 4 . esse 3s. 25 ie Vis T A +99 iii, 20, 
BION ne Stmasendsi27 Pp en bae.! e ey) ill. 21, 
sp. avs f é ets ele 10: » Vi 5 ff . oo lil, 22 ff. 
Ae hae 2 ee, elie Le os, Peete) : oo Ive. 
SEY Shoe ames lst TA te » vi 18 ff. oo iv. 2 ff. 
ep BSL Belt Moles plist lO; Pee CO aOR Sh eA G AA 
ae LV es 1 Olarae A. op a eee 


rae 


Holtzmann in his K7ittk der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this content.on were, rst, Eph. i. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. 1. 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. iii. 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, ii. 2); 4th, Eph, ii. 17, 18, iv. 16, 1. 20 (= 
Col. i. 23, ii. 2, 7); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii, 19); 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iil. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (=Col. ii. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zin/ectung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


I PET. i. EPH. i. 
3. evAoynTds 6 eds Kal rarhp rod 3. evAoynrds 6 Oeds Kal raryp Tod 
Kuplov huav’Iqood Xpiorod, 6 dvaryevv}- Kuplov hyadv Inood Xpiorod, 6 evroy7j- 
cas Huas. cas mds. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3: 
_ Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 6d, in the other by Sa rotro. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the «Aypovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvayis @cod being put in relation to 
the ziovis. 
1 Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii, 18-22— 


1 PET. ii. EPH. ii 
4. wpds 6» mpocepxbduevor lov 18. de’ abrod éxouev Thy tpocaywyhy. 
fGvTa ... 19. . . . olketor Tob Geod. 
5. Kal abrol ws AlGor SGvTes olkodo- 20. erorxodounbérres érl TH Oenedlyp 
peiabe, olkos mvevparexds. - + « brTos axpoywviatov abrod Xpiorod 
6. « « « AlOov dKxpoywriator. "Inood, k.7.d. 


22... . suvoixodopetabe els KaTot- 
KyTnpiov Tod Oeod. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxvili. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
yovatov of Eph. : 

1 Pet. iii. 18, va Has mpocaydyy 76 Oecd, reminds us of Eph. 
ii. 18, 80 airod exopev tiv mpocaywyiv mpds Tov marépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10. Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
20-22 


1 PET. iii. EPH. i. 
22. 8s éorw év Seklg rod Geod mopev- 20. éxdOicev ev Setlg adrod ép rois 
Gels els odpavdv, éroupaviots. 
Srorayévtay ait@ dyyédwv Kal éov- 21. brepdvw mdons dpxijs Kab eFow 
oiav Kal duvvapéwr. clas kal duvdpews . . « 


22. kal wdvra vrératev. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. ro-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 PET. i. EPH. iii. 
10, mpopyjTar.. » 5. 6 érépais “yeveats ovK éyvapladn 
11. épewavres els Tlva. . . Kdipby «++ s viv darexad’pOn TOs « « « 
ed7dov TO ev avrors mvedua. mpophras év WvEv pare. 
12. ols drrexadipOn ru obx EavTois, 10. iva ywpio0y viv. « » 


hyly dé dunxdvovy aird, & viv dvayyérn. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyjrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) ; 

1 Pet. i, 20 and Eph. iii. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained apd xaraBonjs «dopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii, ro the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii, and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnpariter be from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. ro, rr; taking xii, 9 out of 1 Pet. i, 22; xii, 10 from 
I Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet, are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
tesemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of zivd voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, ii, 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Lpisile to the Hebvews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, ¢.g. aiwa xai odp§ (elsewhere 
oap§ Kai aiya), dypumveiv, kpavyn, trepavw, irepdvw mdvtwv Tov 
oipavay, eis arodvtpwow, aldv pedAAwv, mporopa Kal Ovoia, Boudry 
of God, zoppyoia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
exdficer év dekig adrod, Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, droAvrpwors 
5:4 Tod aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrov rapédwxev trrép 
airys iva airiv ayidoyn, Heb. xiii. 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dytacpds as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. ili. 12, év @ ¢yopev tHv mappyoiav Kat 
tiv tpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mporepxdpefa pera rappynoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 <¢ Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /¢rod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
ence with the Apocalypse, e.g. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”; Rev. xxi. 14: Eph. iii. 5, (r@ pvornpie) 6 

. » Viv amexarvdOn Tots dyios droordédors adbrod Kal mpobyrats, 
Rev. x. 7, Td pvornptov Tod Ocod, ws ednyyeAuce Tots EavTod SovAovs 
Tous mpapyras: Eph. v. 11, 4) cvyKowvwvetre Tots Epyous Tots axaprrois 
Tov oxdrous, Rev. xviii. 4, (va py ovyKowwvyonre Tals dpaptias airs: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/1 Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
xl. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iii. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closex 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. Johr 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in i. 10, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii, 13-22, ili. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yous and dydrn that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydzy occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 #yarnpévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John iii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words yydayods pe mpd KataBorjs xéopov in xvii. 24 particularly 
__ | Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii, 18; Eph. 
li, 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. 11, x. 6; Eph. iii, 18, Rev. xi. 1, 
%xl. 15-17; Eph. v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch both with jyarnpévos in i. 6, and with mpd xaraBodjs 
xéopov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dyidfew (xvii. 17, 19); so also Eph. v. 26. This dyudgew 
is accomplished by Christ kafapioas ... ev pyar, to which 
corresponds kafapds da tov Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 
quickening of the dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 
contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 
power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. JOHN. 
8. ds réxva pwrds wepirarteire, xii. 35. mepuraretre ws 7d pas Exere. 
II. pGddov dé kal édéyxere (7a Epya iii, 20. was yap 6 dada mpdoowr 
Tov okbrous). puget 7d Pads Kal od epxerae mpds 7d 


gas ta wh deyxOn Ta epya abrov: 
13. Ta 6¢ rdvra édeyxbpueva bd Tod iii, 21. 6 6¢ mwodv riv ddjOeav 
purds pavepodra® wav yap 7d pavepod- epxerar mpds 7d pds ba pavepwl7 
pevov Pas éoTt. atrod 7a épya. 


Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John iii. 31, vii. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpus kara 70 pérpov THs Swpeas Tod Xprorov. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovx é« 
pérpov is expressed in iii, 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, 10, and John Hi, 13; 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph.: 76 de évéBy ri ear eb pi) OTe 
kai katéBn .. . 6 kataBas adrds éorw kal 6 dvaPas imepdvw wévtwv 
TOV ovpavav. 

John: otdels dvaBEByxer eis Tov obpavov ef pid ex Tod odpavod 
xaraés. Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks. This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Pastoral Episties.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 
the Pastorals. 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, ili. 1, 
iv. 1, vi 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, We may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
Xxill. 35, xxiv. 27), The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivarii in the great city. St, Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, tva 8 eid#re xa tuets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xal 
dpets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua dé kal). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 


to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 48 £.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Z7n/, Pp. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxill, 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only, as a station on the way to Rome. But the 


Suggestion. When St, Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 


is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release, Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (4mm. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/ 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to bein error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity ” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of dak deyopeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
eos, atoxpédrns, aixwadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. ili. 6), 


cal 5 / 4 2 / 
dvavedw, dvorgis, dradryeiv, doodos, BéAos, éxtpepw, éAaxroTOoreEpos, 
, ¥ 
évorns, eéiryve, eridvev, erupavoxev, éETouLacia, evvola (Text. Kec 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrpameXia, 6 iyyarnpévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KATAPTLO[.OS, KATMTEPOS, KANpOdY, khvdwviler Gar, Koo MoKpaTwp, Kpvh,} 
kuBeia, paxpoxpdvios, eyebos, peOodela, HeTOroLXov, popodoyia, waXn, 
Tapopyiopuos, ToAvToiKtos, mpoedmiew, TporKapréepnors, putis, Tup- 
péroxos, cuproXirys, cvvapLodoyeiv, cvvorKkodopecy, cioowpLos. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul, 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvova (Acts, 1 Pet.), éypuveiv (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (1 Pet.), duddrepor, dvemos, dvievan (Acts, Heb.), dias, 
dren (Acts), edomwdayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpdy, 6pyiler Oa, dordrys 
(Luke), dogvs, ravordia (Luke), rdporxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), mepilwv- 
vivat, tAdros (Apoc.), ouupv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxirounnv), wodureta (Acts), campds, o7iXos, ovycabilew (Luke, but 
intrans.), gwr7jpiov (Luke, Acts), twp, trodciobar, tos, ppayyds, 
ppovnots (Luke), xaperotv (Luke), XEtpoTroinros. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine i—aixpahwredvew 
(2 Tim. Rec.), dAvous (2 Tim.), dara (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit, 1 Pet. 
only), d:¢BoAos (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), ebayyeAvorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), raide‘a (2 Tim.), ryav (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


avOpwrdpeckos, ach}, amroxaradAAdooev, draddorpoicba, abfew, 
av&yors, dpOarpodovrcia, pilodv, ovfworoeiy, cup Pibdlew. 
Add the expression é« yuyjjs. 


Words which are common to Liphesians and the Pauline Epistles 


(excluding the Pastorals), but whith are not Sound in other 
N.T. writers, 


dyabwovvy, adnever, avetixviacros, émixopyyla, ebvora (1 Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec., but not in the best texts), edwdia, Oddrew, 
Kdparrew, mepixepadata, TAeovextys, Toinua, mpecBevev, mpoeror 
patewy, Tpocaywyn, mporiberOa, viobecia, tbrepBadrcew, trepexrepic- 
TOV. 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch, i. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

il. 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

iii. 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. ie 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith ; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge. 

¢ 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. . ‘ 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16, The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24, Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of Opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband ; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

10-12, Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction, 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed. 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Animadversiones, ete. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et tn Lp. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
LEphesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

Bayne or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

BINEMANN, L£xfositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Jx Zp. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp. ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
ete. Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), ELxpositio htt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col. ete. 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Coccrtus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep, ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Croctus (Joh.), Comment, in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUs (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur PEpitre de St. Paul aux 
Lphésiens (chs. i.-iii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGuSON (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal, and Eph, London, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Zxposztion, ete. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, Explicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, ett. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Zp. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle. Stuttg. 1878. 

Mayer or Major (Georg), Exarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Liphesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628. 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NaILant, £arrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

Otevianus (Gaspar), /Votae ex [ejus| Conciontbus, etc. THer- 
bosnae, 1588. 

Rip.tey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. ond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Sedections of the Reformers, ett. 
Lond. 1817. : 

RoLuock (Robert), Jz Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. : 

Scumip (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
I ° 

He novien Commentarius. Rost. 1636. 

WaNDALIN, Paraphrasis. Slesw. 1650, 

Weinricu, Lxplicatio. Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEAD (Abraham), ALLesTRy (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Pavaphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZaANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594. 

Eighteenth Century. 


BauMGaARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Halle, 1767 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph, (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777: 

CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Meuwe Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben, amb. 1782. 

Dinant (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past. Rotterd. 1711, (In Latin), Commentarii, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, al, 

Esmarcu (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser tibersetst. Altona, 
1785. 

FEND, L7laiiterungen. (s.\.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GUuDE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser, Wauban, 1735. 

Hazevort, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Lipheser iiber- 
setat u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Frankf. a M. 17809. 

Locke (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the Le pp. of St. Paut 
to the Gal. Cor, Rom, Lph, London, 1707, al. 
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MOLDENHAUER, Uedersetzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MicHaELis (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe ers an aie Galater, Eph. Phil. Col. Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1709. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
LEphesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MULLER, /rklairung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, z.e. Bernardin de Picquigny), Zpzs- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetzung u. Erklirung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoELit (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
Ephesios. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col, exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarps (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verklaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

ScHMID (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a. 

SCHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die LEpheser 
erklart. Heidelb. 1793. 

Scutitze (Theodore Joh. Abr.), Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
LEphesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak.), Zrklarung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. alae, 1706, al, 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklarung der 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col, u. Thess, G0tting. 1771, 
1787. 

LVineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), “Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s ew Zest. Comm. for English Readers). 

BauMGaRTEN-CRusius (L. F. O.), Comment. tiber d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

BEET (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. London, 1890. 

Beck (J. T.), Z7kldrung des Br. Pauli an die Epheser. 
Giterslob, 1891. oo 

. Brarxie (W. G.), “Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics” 

(Pulpit Commentary). London, 1886. 

Beek (Friedr.), Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe an d. Kol. d. 
Philemon und ad. Epheser. Berlin, 1865. 

BravunE (Karl) in Lange’s Bide/werk, 1867 and 1875. Trans- 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870. 


® 
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Date (R. W.), Zpistle to the Ephesians ; its Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rd ed. 1884. 

Davis (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nded. London, 1884. 

Eapiz (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

Euicotr (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation, London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

Ewa.p (G. H. A.), Die Sendschreiben des Ap. P. iibers. und 
erkidrt. Gottingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B. Gottingen, 1870. 

Finpiay (G. G.), “ Ephesians,” in the Zxpositors Bible. 1892. 

Fiatt (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen iiber d. Br. an die Gal, u. die 
Epheser. Tibingen, 1828. 

Granam (Wm.), Lectures, etc. Lond. [1870]. 

Harwess, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

Honce (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, ad. 

V. Hormann (J. Chr. K.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nordlingen, 1870. 

Houzuausen (F. A.), Der Br. an die Epheser uabersetat u. 
erkiart. Hannov. 1833. 

KLOppER (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser, Gottingen, 1891. 

KaHLer, Predigten. Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHROP (Joseph), Discourses. Philad. 1864. 

LicHTFoot (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by [him].” London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEv1tty (John, R.C. Bp. of Galway), Zxposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MacpPHERSON (John), Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GuEE (Rob. J.), Zxpository Lectures om the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4thed. London, 1861. 

Metrr (Fr. K.), Commentar iiber d. Br. Pauli an d. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. 

Meyer (H. A. W.), Kvritisch exegetisches Handbuch iber d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Gottingen, 1386. 

Meyrick, “ Ephesians,” in the Speaker's Commentary. 

Mout (H. C. G.), “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NEWLAND (Henry Garrett), ew Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and E-xegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLTRAMARE (Hugues), Comm. sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et @ Philemon. 3 tom. Paris, 1891. 

PassavanT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

Perceval (A. P.), Lectures, etc. Lond. 1846. 

PRIDHAM (Arthur), JVofes, e¢e. Lond. 18 54. 

Putsrorp (John), Christ and His Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Ephesians, Lond. 1872. 

RtckerT (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
«. Vertheidigt. Leipz. 1834. 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, London, 
1889. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (rte Aufl. in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862; 2te Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune’s Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

Scumipt (Woldemar). See MEyEr. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zéckler’s Kuragef. Komm. 
Nordlingen, 1888. 

StmcoE (Henry A.), Zp. to Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von SopEn (H.), “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon ; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar sum N.T.; 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, u.a.) 2te Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

ST1ER (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TURNER (Samuel Hulbeart), Zhe Ep. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss (Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe in berichtigten 
Text, mit Kurzer Erlaiiterung. Leipz. 18096. 

WOHLENBERG (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zockler’s Kurzgef. Comm.). Miinchen, 1895. 


Critical Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. “Ephesians” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. : 

Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tibing. 1845. 
English trans. St. Paul, His Life and Work. London, 1873-75. 

BEMMELEN (Van), ZZ. ad Eph. et Col. collatae. Lugd. Bat. 
1803. 

Higrcaw, De lectoribus Ep. ad Ephesios. Erlang. 1797. 
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Honic (W.), “ Ueber das Verhdltniss.des Briefes an die Epheser 
zum Br. an die Kolosser,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschvift. 1872. 

HottzMann (H. J.), Krittk der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe. 
1872. 

TEL Aen rE (Adolf), Review of the preceding, in his Ze7?- 
Schrift, 1873, p. 188. 

Hort (F. J. A.), Prolegomena to St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Romans and the Ephesians. (Posthumous.) Lond. 1895. 

Hout, “Ep. ad Laod. in encycl. ad Eph.” Erlangen, 1751. 

KrENE (Adolf), “Der Epheserbrief ein Sendschreiben . .~ an 
die Heidenchristen der Sieben (?) Kleinasiat. Gemeinden,” etc. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1869, p. 285. 

Koster, De echtheid van de brieven aan de Kol. en aan de Eph. 
Utrecht, 1877. 

KOost.in (J.), Der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der verwandten 
N.T. Lehrbegriffe. Berlin, 1843. 

LicHTFooT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), “ Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” in S7blical Essays. (Posthumous.) 
London, 1893. 

Lunemann, De Ep. ad Ephesios authentia. Gotting. 1842. 

MILLIGAN (W.), art. “ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. oth ed. 

Montet (L.), Jutrod. in Ep. ad Coloss. Mont. 1841. 

Rosertson (Arch.), art. “‘ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 2nd ed. Lond. 1893. 

RABIGER (J. Ferd.), De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
Commentatio. 1852. 

fe (Dan.), art. “Epheserbrief,” in his Bzdellexicon. 
1869. 

SCHNECKENBURGER (Matth.), Ueber d. Alter d. judischen 
Proselyten Taufe, etc. With Appendix, “Ueber d. Irrlehren zu 
Kolossae.” 1828. 


SopEN (H. v.), “ Epheserbrief” in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1887. 


§ 10, ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, ris kAnpovoplas ris Sdéys for rhs 8. Tis KA. 

li, 1, €avrdv for dpav. 

ii. 4, 8* om, &, 
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ii. 7, 8* omits the whole verse (passing from év Xpior@ “Iyood 
in ver, 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by &* 

ii. 10, N*, @eod for airod. 

Vv. 17, N*, dodvypa for OeAnpa. 

Vv. 20 OM. uaov. 

Col. ii. 10, &*, THs dpyfs éxxAnotas for dpxns kal efovolas. 

ii, 18, &*, before dyyéAwy add. pedAddvTwr, 

iii. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xpiords. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following 8 is not quite alone :— 

Eph, i. 7, 8*, éoxopev (€xouev, 8°) = D*, Boh. Eth. 

iii, 9, S* om. ev. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (JZarc. v. 18), “rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dizal. 870. 

iv. 24, N*, év dovdryTt Kai Sixacocdvy for ev Ou. x. d0.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, Kypv€ Kat dardaroAos (for dudkovos) = P. 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has «ipv§ xat 
Sidxovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has dudxovos «ai drdaroAos. 

i. 24, ToIs waOypacw spar for rots 7. trép Suav (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, xara ryv oixovopiay for eis oix. 

iv. 14, not for vymvoe (v precedes). 

iv. 19, is dxa|apoiay wéons for cis épyaciavy axabapolas 
waons. 

vi. 23, éAcos for aydarn. 

Col. i. 23, Kypvé Kal dardoroAos Kat Sidkovos for Siudkovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads iets for jycis, with D*. 

Ini. 11 A agrees with DG in reading éxAjOyper for éxAnpd- 
Onpev. 

i. 20, Syiv for jpiv = 39, 63. 

v. 15, after ovv A adds ddeA¢goé, with x° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, éodpayic0n for éodpayicOyre (7 follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from r to 7). 

i. 21, eLovoias kai dpyys for dp. xat é&. 

ii. 1, érOuptas for dpapriats. 

ii, 5, after raparrdpocw B adds Kal Tats émOupiats, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

v. 17 after Kupiov add jpov. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpurrod. 

i. 4 Omits fy exere. 

i, 11, 12 after xapas adds dpa. 

i 12, Kadécavre Kal ixavdcavre for tkavdcavr, a complete 
reading. 

ii. 15, after é£ovatas add xat. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xal rarjp= Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil. 
has also (07s) zarnp without 6 @eds kai, 

i. 18 om, tuav=17 Arm. 

i. 20, otpavois for éovpaviors = 71, 21 3, Hil. Victorin. 

li. 5 before tois rapamr. adds év = Arm (?). 

iii. 3 om. 67, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xardé dzrox, ydép, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ore. 

iii, 5 om. dzroordXors, with Ambrosiaster. 

lil. 19, wAnpwO7 for TAnpoPnre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, tuav for judv = 38, 109, Theodoret, 

Vi. 10, Svvapodode for évdvvapodabe= 1 He 

Col. i. 14, €oxopev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

ii, 23 om. xaé before ddedia, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

iil, 15 om. &/= 672 Sah. 

iv. 3, O¢ dv for &¢ S=G (71 has 8 ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ris before ddéns. 

i. 16, wavoouac for mavouat (but so Victorinus). 

li. 15, D*, xatapricas for katapyyoas. (The Latin d has 
“ destituens.”) 

ili, 12, D*, ev 76 eXevOepwOqvae for év mweroOnoe, 

Col. i. 14, D* om. Thy aderw. 

i. 26, havepwOé for edavepoOn, 

li. 10, éxxAnotas for épyis kal eovotas (compare x*), 

iv. 6, D*, judy for buav. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vid adrod, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 om. airod =G, Goth. Boh. 

i. 12 om, airod=G, 

ii. 5, D*, rats éuapriats for tors woparrdéyacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has TH duapria). 

tb. after Xpurrg add ob 7. Ghasob. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 1 after é6vav adds xpecBevw= to. 
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ill, 21, €y Xpior@ "Inood Kat rH éxxAnoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, wiorews for ypelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v. 14, D*, érupatoes rot Xpucrot, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a7. = Ambrosiaster, a/. A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, els for wpés=G. 

Col. i. 21, tis Stavoias yar for 77 dtavoia = G. 

i, 22, aroxaradAayévtes = G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ii. 19, after xeporyv add Xprordév = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

iii, 11, after éve add dpoer kat O7AvV=G. 

iil, 14, évorytos for reAetdrnTos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, défa06au for dace = G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpuorod for @cod (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xéqov for révov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “‘ Western” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oiSare for eis 76 eid€vae Suds (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ ut sciatis ”). 

ii. 2, tovrov for rod before wvevparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

iil, 3 OM. Kal Hueis. 

ii. 10, Kupiw for Xpuorg, 

ii, 11, 8a todro pynpovevovres for 5d pynpovevere Ste (= Vic 
torin.). 

ii. 15, xowvdv for Katvdv. 

iii. 8, after atry add rod Ocod. 

ili. 11, Om. 7@ Xp. “Incod. 

ili. 12, THY tpocaywyny els THY wappyolay, 

Vv. 3, dvoualérw for dvopalécbw. 

Vv. 5, eis THY BacrAciay for év TH Bacrreig. 

v. 20, dyer for rdvrwv (Theodoret combines both trip wdyrwv 
tpor). 

Col. i. 6 om. 7s. 

i. 22 Om. adrod, 

i. 26, after dytous add drocrdAas. 

i. 29, ev o for els 8. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

iii. 8, xaré for rd, and add after pov, ph éxmopevéodu. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, e.g. “ Stultiloquium.” 

lil, 13, épyyv for poypyy. 

iii. 24, 70 Kupiy Hpav "Incod Xpicrod @ SovAadiere, 
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iv. 9, after ra dde add zparrépeva. This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of ra de. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpiord “Iycov = Victorin. Hil. 

ii. 12, after érayyeAtas add airév = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

ib, after ké6opw add rovrw = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

ili. 8, éXaxiorw for éhaxiororépw = 49. J 

ill. 9, after aidvwy add Kai ard tév yevedv = Syr-Harcl. 

iil. 10 Om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

ili. 21 Om. Tod aidvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, dGAnOiav de mowtvres for dAnGevovres 5é= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of dAnOedvovres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaest. 10 (A/gas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. xar’ évépyeav, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) a/. 

iv. 23, om. 6¢é= Eth, 

Col. 1. 24, avarAnpd for avravarAnpd = 43, 46, al. 

li. 15, THv odpxa, for Tas dpyas Kal = Hil. (7s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
dexdurdpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzrexd. to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ii. 23, after rametvoppoctvy add tod vdos = Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, IadAos to 
Tpocaywy7y, li, 18, and from iv. 17, rovro ody to Kat Ti af in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘“Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Versions. 
Eth. ° 
Arm. e 
Boh. ° 


It. or Ital. . 
Sah. F 


Syr-Pesh. . 


Syr-Harcl. or Hel. : 


—p—— 


Ethiopic. 

e Armenian. 

- Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
“Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
“ Memphitic,” by WH. as 
66 me,” 

« Old Latin. 

. The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 


. The Peshitto Syriac. 
- The Harclean Syriac. 


. The following represent MSS. of the Vulgate: viz. am. =Cod, 
Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Editors. 
Tisch. ° 
Treg. ° 
WH. ad 
Alf. ; 
De W. c 
Ell. A 
W. Schmidt 


Theod. Mops. 


« Tischendorf. 

- Tregelles. 

- Westcott and Hort. 

. Alford. 

- De Wette. 

- Ellicott. 

« Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians. 

- Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty, 


THE 
PrioltlE TO. THE COLOSSIANS: 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


CotossaE (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as 7odus peydAn (vii. 30); Xenophon, as 7dAts oixoupevy Kat eddaluwv 
kat peyérn (Anad. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a wéAvcpa. Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (7. JV. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (dz. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through 7yv Gpvyiav kai 
Tadarixiyv xwpay (Acts xvi. oy. uu the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The rjv before 
TaAarixyv in the Text. Rec. is not genuine.) Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, wapéAGovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xvili. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay aré agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistently 
with his view of the meaning of “ Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in 11. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is xaOds éudOere, not xabds kat 
euddere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i, 21, 27, ii. 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. An/¢. xii. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in Bc. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from il. 11, 14, 16. It 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii, 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21), The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as cake 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared tov kéopov euypuxov Kat Satydvev azAjpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (uéxps tocod ovexdvras ds emt 7d 
ToAd 76 mvevpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes, 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. “That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the limited capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the rarewo¢poovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2, GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS, 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
1, 16 in xii, 7, rv dav Tod "Inood, dre év abtG wrdvra, kad eis adrév. 
Ignatius, Eph. x. 3, has épato. rq wiore, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. . Probably also the division into dparot 
kat doparol, in combination with ra eroupdvia, in Ign. Smyrn, vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. 1. 23, 20, iii, 5. Justin, Dial. p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpwrorokos maons KTioews, after Col. i. 15 (cf. rpwrdroKoy rév wdvrwv 
Toupdtwv, p. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), zpwrdroKov Tod @cod xa} ™po 
wdvrwv Tov KTispdrwv. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesiatis, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
‘“Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
‘Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, S/rom. i. 1, says: Kav TH mpos Kodoo- 
gaeis émiatody vovderoivres, ypadet, rdvra GvOpwrov, «.7.r. = Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians, 
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Marcion received’ the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. : 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whith was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.? 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i. 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Ava rodro Kal jets od tavducla itp tudv mpocevxdpevor mepiTa- 
thea tpas dgiws Tod @eod, ds éppvcaro Huas éx ths eLovaias rod 
okdrous kal peréotycer cis tiv Bacirclay Tod viod abrod ore ev aire 
edddxnoev katadddgat, Kai buds wore dvtas éxOpods ev roils epyos ToIs 
movnpois, vuvi d& karnAAdyyte ev TG THpaTi THS GapKds adTod did Tod 
Oavdrov, elye eryevere TH Tiorer Edpaior Kal py perakivovpevor ard 
Tod evayyeAlov ob éyevounv éy® IladtAos SidKovos Kara THY oiKovopiay 
Tod Weod tiv Sobeiody por eis tpas wAnpdoa tov Adyov Tod eo, «is 
8 kat cori dywrildpevos Kara THY évépyetav adrod Thy évepyomevnv év 
€/L0l. 

i Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “ who 

1 For a st of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the ZZ. 
to the Ephesians. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Kvitiz, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Julicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii, 8, 9, 16, 175 or, again, Col. 
iii. 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i, 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to 1.164, 17, 
ie. ta ava to cuvéornke, which he regards as a gloss (Zz. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of-expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, 8éxavos with its derivatives, droxdAus, 
Soxipdlew, Sraxo7, swrnpla, Kowwvia, vduos, moredew, are absent, 
as well as dpa, :d, dirt, while it is noted that yép occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. decavoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), dékatos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. ow occurs but 
once; droxdAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
muoreve is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; vouos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa ody, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 66 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and 87 once in 1 Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. yap is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the dag Aeydpueva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: “‘ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
ciardpia (Comm. iii. 3. 12), varied to etyuyia (Ven. 10. 21), evToApta 
(quoted by Stobaeus), dvdpedrys (Ana. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lexilogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i. 1-7, ii. 5-10, 14-16, 
iii, 23-26; Gal. ii. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii 8-11. The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and ii. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel ; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as: 
li. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, ili. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as pvorypiov, awoxpinrev, amokpudpos, yvwpilesy, 
pavepovv. } 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens: i. 6, xaprogopovpevoy Kat aigavopevov ; 
ib. dxovew xal émvywdoxev; 7, ovvdovdos [jpav], didkovos [rod 
Xpiorod]; 11, tropovy xal paxpoOusia; 23, reGepedtwpévor kal 
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éSpaior Kal py petaxwovpevor (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. i. 3, 7, 9, 10, II, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, il. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
Into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxricOar ds eva trav 
dpxayyéAwv pellova d& airav dvra, atrov dé Kuprevew tOv dyyéAwv 
Kat Tavtwv tov ard Tod mavtToKparopos Teronpevwy (Epiph. Haer. 
XXX. 16). 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find 7a 
éroupavea Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion. in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- ' 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Pau, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain - 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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“ As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions”; and he draws attention especially to 7Aypwpe. 
The Gnostic zAyjpwpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles ; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the 7A7jpwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wA7jpwya of 
Christ ; since He is the wAjpwua in the highest sense, she is 76 
TAYpwoa TOU Ta TavTaA ev TaoL TWANpOYpLEVOD. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of ékxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory ‘of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAyjpwua, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole zA7jpwpa resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wAjpopa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on wav 7d wArjpopa, «.7.A. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts -have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, SO in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, _Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. ii, 6-12. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Jutroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness, To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu é€crire ce petit chef doeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a veductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mAnpotv in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: omhdyxva 
oixrippod, Col. ili, 12, Phil. ii. 1: Adyos rod @eod, Col. i, 25, 
Phil. i, 14: mepcroun) (figurative), Col. ii, 11, Phil. iii, 3: dyer, 
Col. ii, 1, Phil. i, 30: daetvar, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i, 27: Seopol, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13f,17: 7a Kar’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
tarevoppootvy, Col. ii, 23, iii, 12, Phil. ii. 3: Kaprogopoirres, 
Col. i. to, wemdnpwpévor kaprov, Phil. i, 11: dpwpos, Col. i, 22, 
Phil. ii. 15: rédeos, Col. i, 28, Phil. iii, x 5: kata rHv évépyecay, 
«.7.r., Col. i, 29, Phil. iti. 21: dvw, Col. iii 1, Phil. ili. 14: rd 
emi tH ys, Col. iii. 2, értyeia, Phil. ili, 19: Bpaetov, Phil. iii, 14, 
kataBpaBevew, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii, 19: the sentences, Col. i. 9, 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for ériyvwors, Col. i. of.; Phil. i. 9: the 
wish kai % elpyvy, «,.7.A., Col. ii, 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. iii. a Cokie a4 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i, 19 ff. 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Epistle to the Ephestans, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
1s especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 4 dpyi ris Kricews Tod 
@eov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, pwréroxos 
mdons xricews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, déc0w aird 
kaficat per euod ev TH Opdvw pov, x.7.Xr., is very parallel to Col. 
iii, 1 and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of dma eyopeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


a a > (A 
GOvpetv, aicxporoyia, aveyuds, avravardnpodtv, dvtamddoors, 
/ > , 4 
drexdvecOat, damexdvois, dmdxpyots, dpéoxea, adpedia, PBpaBever, 
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Soyparilea Oa, Svvapotv (see Eph. vi. 10), eAobpyoxeia, eipnvororety, 
éuBarevew, edydpiotos, Oedrys, KxataBpoPevew, peraxivelv, popdy, 
voupnvia, dpards, mapyyopia, mibavodoyia, wAncpov}, mpoaKovew, 
mpoonrowv, mpwrevev, oTepewpa, cvrAaywyely, TwpaTiKds, proco¢gia, 


xeupdypapov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. LAW - 


GAas, daroxpiverOat, amdxpudpos, apriew, yeverOar, Seryparile, 
eEareipew, mapadroyilecbar, mixpaivew, mévos, oid, ovvdovdos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: doxetoOar, xpvaray, 
mAovaoiws. 


Lauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: dzetvat, édpaios, «ix, 
éEpeBile, OprapBeverv, txavoiv, iodrys, wabos, cvvatxudrAwros, cvvOdr- 
Tey, PvoLodvy. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i. 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them, Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith. He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 

ou. 

; 16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge ; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii, 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to be avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being ‘in the Lord.” 

2-6, Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18, Personal commendations and salutations. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


r.1,2 SALUTATION, 


1,2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
to the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maédos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

daéatohos Xptotod ‘Inood. Xp. ‘In. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. “Inood Xp. SAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SodA0s, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be socalled. But the term dzécroXos gives it a further 
import. This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. ii. 25, “A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. ‘The addition of kar’ émitayiv @eod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

81a OeAjpatos cod. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. 1. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by kar’ éritayiy Oeod. 

Tots dylots (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is tH éxkAnoia (Cor., Gal., Thess.), The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnoia is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dy.o: certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than-as a body. 

ot dyvot, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. ii. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

tois obow [év Epéow], x.7.A. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in 8 B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret tots obo Kal murrols, x.7.d. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be dye who were not moro, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dyvo, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also mucrof, The only difficulty is that rots ofow or TH ovon 
(with écxkAnoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
(Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tots dylous Kat murtois GdeAqois ev Xpic7@, where rots dylous is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect ovew with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots ofow as = who are in every place where Tychicus— 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xin. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
muoros May mean either “ believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyious alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dytou were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iii. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, éyaryrov kal muorov ev Kupiv, being not 
parallel, since év Kupiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
rt Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyfoux. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use ; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dy.ot ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with é 
Xpiord as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (micrevovtes cis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev XpiorG “Tycod is best 
taken with the whole conception dyvo Kai murroé. Such they are, 
butronly “an Christ.” Compare vi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. 1. 2. 

2. Kat Kupiou “Incod Xpiotod. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dad @eod rarpds Kat 
Xpurrod "Invod 10d cwrypos yuav. See on Rom. i. 7. 

8-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God’s purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

3. Eé\oynrés, according to the analogy of verbals in ~ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (edAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” érawveioOar Kat Gavpaler Oar _dévos Theo 
Mops. Cf. peprrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “visible” ; muro 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoyyrds stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name, 
Ilere, then, we supply, not écrw, but éo7. See on Lk. 1, 68. 
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8 Oeds Kal wathp tod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @eds and natyp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on TaTHP 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
re before cal; but cf. iv. 6, els cds Kal maryp wdvtwv 3 I Pet. il. 25, 
rov moyseva, Kat éricxorov, The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “ My God and 
your God.” @eds pev ws capkwhévros, TaTyp dé ws Oeod ddyov, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds kat waryp tod K., Rom. xv. Sire ag 00: 
i. 3, xi 313 Col. i. 3 (v2); 1 Pet i. 3. 

& eddoyjoas fas. “ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
kaye, in ver. 15, is decisive against it. év don evAoyig. TvEvPATLKy. 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the zvetya of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
rvedua is contrasted with odpg, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to yvx7. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom, 1. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xépiopa mvevparicdy” ; 1 Cor. xil. 1, “ About spiritual 
(gifts]”; xiv. 1, “desire spiritual [gifts].” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown ra mv.”; x. 3, 4; Eph. vi. 19, 
“spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, copa avevpatixov. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rod zvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as mdoy, sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év Tois Emoupaviows, The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to rd émiyeva, as in John iii, 12; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii, 10; with xAjow, Heb. iii, 1; Swped, 7d. vi. 43 marpis, 1b, 
xi. 16; Baotdeia, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
émiyewos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii, 19, 7a ériyera 
fpovotyres, and Jas. ili. 15, (copia) émiyetos, WoyuKn. 

In the present passage 74 éovp. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap r& Sdpa radra, and 
so Bengel, “declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase év trois ém., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (é é& 
Tols ovpavois etAdynoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to «vA. m., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” ‘The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 dwped 4 éov- 
pdiwos, It seems more natural to connect the words with etAdyyoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause «iA. é&. 7m. eid. 
mv. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. ili. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), ‘the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). ‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAoyia. 

év Xpiorg.! By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


1On é Xpiorg in St. Paul, see Weiss, 7heol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1896, 
p. 7 ff. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 8a Xpuorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? ér is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4, xa0ds, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xaddep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

ééehééaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pov 6 éxAeAeypévos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rod 
@cod ékAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, elvac jas, «.r.X. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of xAjots and éxAoy7. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is éxXextds. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed ,too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen” (éfeAéfavro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, Ox £ph., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év adtw, not év atrd, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
éav76 without ev), which would be quite superfluous, but ev 
Xpiord, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely 6:4 tis cis abrov mictews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. iii. 16, “thy seed 6s €or. Xpuords.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10), Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpo kataBodfjs Kkéopou. The same expression occurs John 
xvii, 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. dad kar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
=d70 Tov aiwvwy, ili, 9, “from all eternity.” 
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eivau pads. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the exAoyy=érl tovrw Wa dy dpev 
Kat dpwpor, Chrys. Cf. Col. i. 22, amoxarjd\Aagey rapactioa 
tas, «.7.A. The usage is quite classical, 

Gyo. and dpwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. dsswuos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish” ; 
the word papos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” ‘‘ spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mém. In this sense papos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii, 13, ortAor kat pOpor. The adj. auwpos is used 
in the signification “without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v..27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dyious kal dudpovs, and this favours the interpretation “ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, duwua seems parallel to dwepmrror, and 
is the opposite of pwpyta in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to ortAoy 7) furida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, éyios 6 ris mictews peréxwv? dpwpos 
83 6 kata tov Blov dveriAyrros, Theoph. ; dpwpos 6 dveriAnmrov Biov 
periwv (éxwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. cal du. etvar to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God duwpa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In y. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not émt 
dxabapaia, but év dywacua.” Compare the same Ep. v. 23; 2 Thess, 
ii, 13, ‘God chose you from the beginning «is gwrnptav €v ayaope 
rvevparos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . . . Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the é«AéyerOar must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on viobecia. 
katevaimiov avrov, 2.¢, not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
dywwotvyv Cyret nv 0 Tod Ocod dpOadrpos opa. 

év dydan has been variously joined with égedéfaro, with dy. cal 
du., and with mpoopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
éfeAe£aro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dyday stand after the clause to which 
they belong in 1v.°2, 15, 16, vi 2; Col, m1, '23 i Thess. v. 312 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év dydmy. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” e.g. vv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and’ in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, a/. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of éfeAééaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ods tpodpurev Tovrous kal éxddeoev, The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix apo has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was mpé xaraBoAjs Kdopov. 

cis viobeciay 81a “I. X. eis adtév. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vids yvyovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. iii. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. 10 f. But this viobeci/a is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, viodeciav daexdexdpevoe THY 
droditpwcw Tod cepatos *yav, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law ; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. «is airéy most simply and naturally joined with 
viobecia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avrév is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus cis abrov would 
be superfluous, as vio. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of évy airG in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxedpadrauioacbat év Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the poopiCew «is adrév. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

kata Thy edSoxiay. According to Jerome the word «idoxia was 
coined by the Sept. “rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” €B Soxeiv, “as it seems good to” ; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 9 eddoxia adrod ebodwhjoerat, Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xl. 26, ovrws éyévero cbdoxia éumpoobéy cov, Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovAx Tod OeAjjparos avrod, ver. 11. 


In the Sept. eddoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
rétsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to Zzrzah), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexrds.’ It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators” exhibit ‘‘ purpose ” or ‘‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word, One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0éAnua when evdoxia, would have been more correct ; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxia occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb eddoxeiv (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said e¥dox® Tu or él rut, ‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.” The construction evdoxety &y Tie originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 473 cf. Matt. ili. 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc. ). 


1 The word is rendered 6éAnua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5,7. In the latter place Symmachus substitutes evdoxia, 
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They also said evdoxetv 71, a usage not followed in the N.T., and ets twa 
(2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 
differ from the later Greek. The significations of the substantive follow 
those of the text. It means first vo/untas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘* content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, ‘‘delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘*good 
will.” See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Rom. x. I. 

6. eis Eravov Tis BdEns THS xdptTos adtod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make ddéys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of éwauvos (Grotius) or of xdpis (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, va THs xdpitos atrov doga 
derxO7. - 

“His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, ‘undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” dwpedy TH adrod xdpiTt, Rom. iii. 243 Kar éxAoyiv xdptros, 
Rom. xi. 5; xdpird ore ceowopevor, Eph. ii. 5. ‘ Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “‘ wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, “the exceeding wealth of His grace.” - Hence the verb 
xapiCouor has its signification “to grant of free favour.” 

hs €xapitwcev yas. 7s is the reading of 8A B Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.8 Treg. Westcott and Hort. éy 7 is 
the reading of DG KL and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for év 4, especially when ér is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by. the construction xdpuv 
xaptrody, like dydryv dyaray, il. 4. Compare yxdpitas yapileo Oar, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapirow, by the analogy of verbs in éw, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpucdw, zupydw, Oavarow, woppow. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the ydpis bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, od pdvov duaptnudrwy amjAXda€éev, XAG Kal érepactods eroincer, 
‘frendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. 4 Lapide, 
“‘gratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inheerens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth, Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xeyapitwpévos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for edudpov of the original (aed. iii. 11). 


” 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God év 76 fyam., éxapirwrev being 
joined to this by év 6. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading 7s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAdynoas jas év ro Xp. of ver. 3. 

év 73 }yownpévy. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add via 
aitov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e.g. Ep. Barn. 3, dv qroipacey ey TH nyaTnpevy abrov. 

7. é€vg (=Col. i. 14), not = dud or fer quem ; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the éy before rd jy. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iii, 24, dua 
rhs drodur. Tis év Xpuore Inco, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here év is closely connected with 
éyouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 

Exouev. D, Boh. read éoxopuer, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


thy amohitpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, 7v zpocaywyyy, ii. 18 (but see Heb. Xi. 36), 


On dmrodtrpwos Meyer remarks, ‘‘ the redemption, namely, from God’s 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the w6rd ‘does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpody. In the active it means primarily 
“to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea “‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Avecv, while 
Priam is said \veoOat. In the Sept. the middle AurpofcGa is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘ I give Egypt 
for thee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘‘ As the Lorp liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ». Ps, evii. (cvi.) 2, ‘* Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word “redeem” sometimes means ‘¢ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ** Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. AvrpodcGar occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel”); Tit. ii. 14, ‘. . . from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, ““.. - from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Avrpwors occurs in Plut. Avaf. xi. in the sense of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num, xviii. 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘* deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and_Cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolycev AUTpwow TO daw avros ; ii. 38, 
Trois mpocdexouévors AUTPWOLY "Iopad ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay AUTpwow evpd- 
MEVOS. 
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Aurpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
** deliverer.” 

The verb dohvurpody signifies properly, not “to redeem” (AurpodaGa.), 
but to release on receiving a ransom, Lfzst. [Phzl.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Aupiroxov . . . gud\daBav Kal ras éoxdras dvdryxas émibels dmed’Tpwoe 
tahdvrwy évvéa, Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, frw dé kal Ovyarip 
*Avrwviov . . . Kal wohMGv xXpnudrwv dmedurpbOyn. Plato, Legg. xi. g19 A, 
Srorav ws éxOpods alxuarwrous Kexetpwuévous dmodurpwon. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, Kal xpuolov cuxvoi diomoroynbevros bmép ris yuvakds, Fryer abrhp 
drodurpwowv (vzd. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwy drlywy Tov 
“Exropos vexpdvy dmodtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. “‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii, 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
‘‘licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
‘6 ransomed ”), 

The substantive daohtrpwows is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomf. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), cwudrwy iyyeuorixGy dpmaryal kat mbdrewy alypadkwrwy dmo- 
Aurpwoes (“holding to ransom”) Bvedos Foay THs ‘Pwoualwy Tryemoviase 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. Av/z. xii, 2. 3, wAecdvwv de 7 TETPA- 
koolwy radvyrwy THs dmohuTpdcews yevhoecOar pauevow, Tabra Te ouvex wpet 
(of Aristeeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, dmoyvods drodttpwow dopevos éavrdy Otexpjoaro. 
Diod. Aragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom) ; Scaevola, pOdoas ri 
drorrpwoly . . . dvecratpwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
6 xpdvos pov Tis dmodurpwoews FAOe, z.e. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery, 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
dmoNUrpwots the idea of ransom, the word will mean “holding to ransom” 
or “release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘‘ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can he 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Ti darod’tpwow,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is “not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dao\. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dzro- 
AUTpwois TH TapaBdcewy is nearly equivalent to kabapiomos TOy dmapriav in 
i, 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your dod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom, viii. 23, viodectay darexdexsuevor Thy dmoNttpwow Too oduaros, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does fuépa dmrodurpwcews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance.! Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘*Captive to the law of 
sin’; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state, 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14, We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ “from our vain conversation,” 

EE ge ES 


1 On dwodtrpwois compare Westcott, Hed, Pp» 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechif. 
u. Versohn, ii, 222 ff.3 and Oltramare, zx loc. 
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1 Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: darodv- 
Tpwats is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing ; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment, But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.) See Dale, Lect. v. 


Sid Tod atparos adtod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “ in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ’s Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 
53-56. : : 

It is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words 81a tod aiparos avrov are not added (in the genuine text). 

Thy adeow tov Gpaptnpdrev (auapriay, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the doAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dzoA. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. — Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, Sua tiv drodvrpwow 
dxparjrous Kal dopdrovs yiverOar To kpiry, and (i. 21. 4) elvat be 
rerelav droditpwow avryv THY exlyvwow TOD dppyrov eyeBovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “ show how a false idea of dmrodvTpwors 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.’ 

kata Td wAodTos, K.7.A, A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, Ze. bounty, is shown by the great price. paid for 
our ransom; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, rod wAovrov THs xpyoroTyTos 
avrov. 

8. fis éweptooevoev, The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of repuroedw, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 @cds wacay xdpiw mepiocedoa (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. ili. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; af@dvus éféyee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore 7s as 
attraction for 7, “‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on zepiocevewv, since 
7. Twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (cepio- 
cevovo.y dptwv, some texts ; but WH zepiccevovrar) ; va... wavTos 
xXapiopatos mrepicoevyns, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), weprooedery might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” ‘The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év Tacq copia kal ppovnoer. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (Zz, JVic. vi. 7) says that codia is rév 
Tyuwtatwov, while ppdvyois is wept Ta avOpwmriva Kal wept dv éore 
BovrAcboacGar ; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, ppov. is repi ta cupde- 
povta, Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says copia is pos Oepareiav 
@cot, Ppdvnois, mpds dvOpwrivov Biov s.oixnow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that ¢pdv. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codéa is 

‘rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of codéa, z.e. in Sextus Empir. and [Plato] Def 
411. ppovgors i in the same place i is defined (tnter alta) dudBeors Kal 
nv Kpivopev Ti mpaxtéov Kal Ti ov mpaxréov. It is clear from this that 
dpovnows cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. ili. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in. Jet. x. Tze" ela both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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copia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is ovveors). 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed dpdvyois @eod. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. : 

Nor is r@ca codia applicable to God, for zaca is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, aZ.); it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; 7aca dvvayts = “ every power there is,” Col. i. 11. waco 
tropovy, “all possible patience” (2d.), This is not invalidated by 
maga éfovoia, Matt. xxvill. 18; waca dopadeia, Acts v. 23; oF 
maoa drodoxy, 1 Tim. i. 153 or the classical 7. dvéyxy 7. xlydvvos, 
etc. In all these wds is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something zdoy oodig, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 7 roAvmo/«edXos 
godia, li. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvuipicas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, tva rAnpwljre tiv eriyvwow Tod OeXijparos adrod | 
év raon copia kai ovvéoet. Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with éep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yvwpicas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia cat dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 7s éyapirwoev jpds to Hs ereplocevoer eis nas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us [His purpose to sum up ali 
things tn Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth, 

9. yvwpioas, ze. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. ii. 3. 

76 puotipiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “ mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s “ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see Zos?). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uwvorypiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Theaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the wvornpra in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we-may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii, 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the m of a king” ; 
Judith ii. 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvorjpiov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, “disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. Xxil. 22, xxvii. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “TI will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 

In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
puorypiov, “ A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvornpia ; xi. 1 3 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, w. xvpéov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as ii, 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te wvortxwrepov scribam,” z.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas ” (Ep. iv. 67).2 
From all this we may conclude that pvorjpiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
“‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition [e 
xpovous aiwvious ceorynucvov pavepwhévros S& vov (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke viii. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. sr and Eph. v. 320-2 1a 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


'In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray ‘‘secretly,” pvortxds is 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are pvornpic, This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

t06 OeAjpatos adtod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kata Thy edSoxiay adtod. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rod 6eA. atz., but with yvwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwpicas here as poopicas in ver. 5. vd. =purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoéGero. The prefix in rporifec Oat is local, not temporal. 
““Set before oneself = to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others ” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive mpéGeovs is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13; 2 Tim. 
lil, 10. Cf. mpoxerpilerOar, Acts iii. 20 ; rpoatpeto Oar, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oikovopiav, K.t.A. “ With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  oixovouia means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
“ dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of ‘ hquse management,” which is 
contained in oixovouia. This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17 ; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixeto. rod Meo, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixodeondrns, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovopia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, soa kingdom is oixovopia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovopia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovépo. of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit.1.7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light. 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 25. 

V. Soden maintains that olx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 


viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an olxovéyos. Until the olxovoyio 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olkovdpos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (ili, 1) Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovduos, the “‘ purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace. 


tT. TAnpdpatos Tov KatpSv. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpdvov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
xatpol, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, wemAnpwrat 6 kaipds. Kaupds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xa:pot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since ax. is not properly the object of an oixovouia the genitive 
mAnpéparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. «pious 
weydadys huépas, Jude 6, 

dvaxepahoardoac8a, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
pvoryptov, the object of the «ddoxéa, and the object reserved for the 
oix, But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovoyia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with zmpocero, others with puaorypiov. In classical writers 
kepddavoyv means “chief point,” cf. Heb. viii 1; and both 
kefaroidw and dvaxepadoidw mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiii. 9, 76 yap od poxedoas . . . & TolTw TH Adyw dva- 
kehadaodrat, So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxepadrauicacbar 
mpos davduvnow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
avaxepadatwors, “ Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
av. . . . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (Zmsv. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vecapitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. Monog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xedadauov, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywdoxev, dvaroyilec Oat, dvaperpety, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ti éotw dvaxepodardoacba; and replies, cvvdiwa. When he after- 
wards says, mavras to piav jyaye Kepadyv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xedadn, but from Kepddauor, 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. eis atrév in 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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Ta él tots odpavois Kal Ta emt THs yijs. This is the reading of 
N* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have éy rots ovp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,! Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is év ro?s ovpavots and émt THs Vis 
(ili, 15 ; Col. i, 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
érl, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of érl, “‘upon,” with Trois ovpavots, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘above the heavens,” 


74 wdvra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with zaca 
" «ttows, Rom. viii. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. éxAnpdOnpev, & B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

é«AnOnpev, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result of “‘parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


év @ kal exdnpwOnpev. Kat Obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were kal jets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Ajpos, properly a lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not= “inheritance.” The verb «Anpdw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ‘‘éxAnpwOyy dovdy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAyjpov yevouévov nuas e&eeEaro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopicGevtes being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, “‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 


* 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the €xAoy7, not any ela Tvy7. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAyjpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of «Aypdw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained xAjjpos” (kAjpos tOv dyiwv, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for «xAypoty rive is classical, e.g. 
&v ékdotw éxAnpwoay, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that xAnpotc6a should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. pOovodpmar, diaxovodua, Matt. 
Xx. 28; morevouat, Gal. il. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Vat, A/zst. vy. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. tiv Kapdiav KexAjpwra, x.7.X. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, mhelova peurorpinv 7% Tyshv KexAnpdobar tiv téxvqv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAjpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions «Aypovouiéa and zepirotnots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the éy rots émrovpavious, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. i, 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, rod AaBety . . . KAfpov ev Tots Hyvacpevors, and 
XVil. 4, tpooexAypdOnoav tO TlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of «Ajjpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although jjueés 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if ines be included here, 
vv. 130, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

kata Thy Boud}y tod Vehjparos attod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
kAypotoGa, As to the distinction between Bovdx) and OéAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, 6é\ev and OéAnua denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, 6. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAouc that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (6édwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, ¢BovA7On,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vii. 36, 8 OéAct rovetrw ; id, 39, 
xiv. 35, ef d€ re pabely OérAovow. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAouae would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii, 17, ef OéAou 7d 
GéAnpa tod cod. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirtt. 

12. eis 16 efvar, k.t.A. It seems best to take rots zpoyAmuxdras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of «is ém. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis €rawov dd6és atrod parenthetically. The article 
1s necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the iets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zponAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopio$. cis éx. 5. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpets dxovoartes ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of vv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver, II, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rods pond. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? mpoeA7i{w might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopiZw implies an dépro- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious; éAmiZew 
continues, but not zpocAzilew. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
mpo. as “before the Parousia.” But the xat tueis of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovcartes which is antithetical to zponAm., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, Adyw 84 Xpiordv dudKovoy 
yeyernobar mepitopis imétp dAnfetas cot, eis 76 BeBadora Tas 
érayyedlas Tov matépwv' Ta Se vy trép, eAdous (Ze. not tép 
dAnbelas) So€doas tov @edv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

13. é€v 3 at Speis. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, ad, 
supply jAmikare. But if mpoyAm. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponAmixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xpiord iva, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
civat in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a/, supply éxAypadOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that é«Anp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, anda much simpler solution is 
that év é is connected with éo¢payicOyre, the second év é being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought éy Xpicr@, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second év @ once 
more emphatically brought forward, while auoredoavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of éofpay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition é«ovoavres. The repetition 
of duets before mucrevoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tov Adyov THs GAnPetas. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, ze. the gospel, car’ éfoxiv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with 76 
ebayyéAvov THS Gwrypias tudv, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” év @, 
not to be taken with mor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with éodp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év @ to 76 evayy., comparing Mark i. 15, morevere ev TO edayyeAlo, 
and Gal. iii. 26, wiores é€v Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=éev Xpiord; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év @ be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ef mvedua dywov éAdBere motevoavres= “when ye 
believed.” 

éoppayloOyre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 Kal odpaytodpevos tpas 
kal dovs Tov dppaBava Tov mvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the oréypata 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. 

16 mv. Ths ém. “The spirit of promise,” ze. which had been 
promised, dre xara érayy. aiTd kd Bouev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. 4 dre é€ érayyedias €06n 7 
éTe THY TOV peAdOVTwY ayalay érayyeAlaev 7d Tr. BeBarot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word zveipa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwows. ‘The Spirit which brings 
a promise ” would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 76 dyim added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. dppaBdv, a Semitic word (Heb. i20y), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. tod rvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Zcl. Proph. xii. p. 982, obre yap 
wav kexopicueba ore mavtis totepotpev, GAN’ olov appaBdva, .. . 
mpoceArpapev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7 amrapx?) 
roo mv. Rom. viii. 23. “The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. és is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, ris aiAjs 6 éore mpat- 
twpiov, and Gal. ili. 16, To oréppatt cov bs éott Xpioros; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii, 16; Col. i, 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys. and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

els droddtpwow THs TepiToyjcews. mepuroveiv means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, qv 
mepteroinoaro 61a TOD alpatos TOD iSiov. The substantive repurofyats 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
cai tmecov Aidiores Gore py elvar ev adrois mepiroinow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression ads eis mepuTrolnoty, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iil. 17, €oovTal fol.» » EIS 
m., where «is 7. represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
meptobowos; so RV. “God's own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that 7. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or ‘“ God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi or, that determines the meaning ; indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 


/ 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making aérod refer to 
mepim. as well as dd&ys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows «is would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, “acquisitionis.” So Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of z. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
drokutpwoets ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called “ docendi causa,” 
droditpwors €Acvbepdoews, and, correspondingly, the latter dz. 
mepuromoews, “liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of z., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as 4 mpos Tov @eov 
oixetwous, Thus Sever. says we are redeemed fva wepiTounO@pev 
kat oixewOdpnev 7G eG, so that the meaning is, “With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that TO 
@c@ required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand wepiroinows Of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of dzod., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which. will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which 7. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
V. 9, owrnpias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, 8déys; Heb. x. 39, wrxns (cf. Luke 
xxl. 19, kryjoeoGe Tas Wuyxds budv). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
you. 

15. Avd toéto, Connected by some with vz. 13, 14, only, z.e., 
“Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., Sud ra dmroxeipeva dyaba 
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Tots dp0ds miorevovor Kal Brodor Kal Sid ta ev Tots TwOnoopévors 
terdxOar Suds. This is to be preferred, if only because 84 rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 

kayd. ‘I also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from tpets. It is exactly parallel to Kat jets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 

ékovoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovcas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 

thy kab buds ior. “ Apud vos” = ‘among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to rt. m7. tudv, Col. i. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, rév 
kal tuas moray; xviii. 15, vonxov Tod Kal’ tuas=“the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tv Kata “Iovdaiovs éOdv. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. Hf ii. 12, ) war atrov dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
h kara tiv apxiv dmrdGeors (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 7 7. ior, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as moro’). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 a. tudv could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 

alot év TO Kuplw *Inood. éy indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of riotis év tr. Kupiw into one conception. 

Kal Thy Gyan Thy eis mavtTas TOUS Gylous. Thy dydaryv is omitted by 


N* ABP, Orig. Hier., inserte? by N° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as mlorw els rovs dylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second rj». Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. 08 tmatopat edxaptotay, K.T.A. evxaptorety, in the sense 
“giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “return a favour,” to be grateful. 

od tavouat is usually joined directly with «ix., while pyrefay x. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
edyapioria, But the following tva seems to require us to take 
pv. 7. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether pveiav 
qoveta Gat, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254 A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. pv. ex. tov Oavpaciwy adrod. 

For émi trav zpocevydy cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


byav (after pveiav) of the Text. Rec. is om. by § AB D*, added by 
DeK LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have spudy after 
motovmevos, Compare the readings in I Thess. i. 2, where judy is om. by 
N* AB. 

17. ta. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovpevot, A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases iva has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have SetcOa fva in 
Dion. Hal. eizeé iva, xeXevew, éritpérew iva. 

Also with 6é\ev, ¢g. Matt. vii, 12, doa dy Oédyre iva 
mooow: Mark vi. 25, @ékw va por dds rHv Kepadjv "lwdvvov: 
ix. 30, od« HOehev iva Tis yd: X. 37, 50s Hiv wa: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov 7G pabyrh iva yévyrar: xvili. 6, cuppéper ait@ iva Kpeuacby : 
cf, ée iva éri EvAov dy, Barn. Ep. v. 13: eAdyurrdv jor 
corw iva, t Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovvybela iva... dmodvow, John 
XViil. 39: pioOos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive =“ to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpéret va, A€yerat vd, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 @eds Tod Kuptou, k.t.A. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted dd£a 
as signifying the Divine nature, «vpeos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @cdv piv as dvOpwrov, ratépa St ds Oeod, ddav yap 
riv Ociav diow dvopacer. Similarly Athanasius, Sdgay tov 
povoyev kadet. But this would surely require airod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rot x. 7 I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. : 

é wathp tas 8ééys. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
ef. Acts vil. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and waryp rav oixrippav, 2 Cor. i Sigvalso 
xepovBiu ddéys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydda npiv 
deduxds dyaGd. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowav warnp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not=“‘creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job XXXViil. 28; cf. xvii. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “ spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. i. 17, taTHp Tov ddrov, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 

Sqn by Lachm. pointed dg as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt 67, a later form for the 
opt. dol7, B has 6g, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the va were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 
perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveGpa coptas, x... According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where mv, is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al, “a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. i. 7, “God did not give 
you mv. deAlas, GANG duvidipews Kai dydmns Kal cwdpovicpod” ; Rom. 
Vill. 15, mv. Sovdetas; Gal. vi. 1, mv. mpadrytos; Rom. xi. 8, mv. 
xatavvgews (Sept.), That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

godia appears to be the more general term, aroxaduyrs having 
reference specially to the “ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii., xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmox. as the medium by which codéa is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by dzroxdAvpews 
Kal codias. 

év émyvédcet adrod, Ze. of God, as appears from aérod in vz. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. éerlyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” “major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xiii, 42, 
dpte ywwoKw €x pépous, tore de eryvicopat Kabos Kat ereyvacOnv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking éy for 
cis (4 Lapide, Bengel, a/), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia, Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation ; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dzox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of mepwtiopevous is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év extyveooet, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with éroxd- 
Aves. 

18. mepwricpévous ods d>Badpous, x.7.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with wvedua as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on 8, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
med. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard ref. as by anacoluthon 
referring to tyiv, robs 6f6. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, +g. Umreori pot Opacos ddurvdwy 
KAvovcav aptiws dvepatwy, Soph. £7. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 6¢6., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to zedwticpévwv Tov 
éf0arpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
xxvi. 3, cited by Bengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


KapSias. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of ¥ 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. diavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


ddOadpods THs KapSias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Les. 
p. 533 A, 76 THs Yrs Oupa. Aristotle in L7h, Mic. calls dewdrns, 
To éppa THs Woyns (vi, 12, 10). Clement’s jvewxOyncav jpav oi 
60. THs Kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapd/a, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. | 

tis €or  eAmis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
édmis THs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
Ze. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking ris «A. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, EIl.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, ‘the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, zpocdexdpevor THY paKxapiav éAridba, The xAjous gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it ; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; émt rotais €Awiot kexAjeOa, Theodoret. 


* 
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tis & mdovTos Tis Bdéns THs KANpovoplas adtod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” ‘What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col. i. 27, 
“riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év tots dyios. “Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with xKAnpovoyia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, dodvae KAxypovoptay év Trois 
qyvacpevors wacw: cf. 2d. xxvi. 18, KAjpov év Tois Hyracpevors. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article ryv to be repeated before éy r. dy., not simply because 
airov comes between, but because 7) xAypovoula @eod is completely 
defined by this airot. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining é«AnpdOnuer, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch, v.55 Acts xx 32) above), eas 
well as with the context. Such phrases as rév ovyyevav pov kard. 
adpxa (where o. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); tov “IopayA Kara odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; ra €Ovy év capxi, Eph. ii, 113 tov tuav Lhrov irép 
éuod, 2 Cor. vii. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, “ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this wXoidros, «.7.d., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év 7. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
kAnpovouia is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kai ti 1d SmepBdddov péyeBos, x.t.4. Supply, as in the 
previous clause, éor/, to which then we are to attach eis #uds, not 
duvduews, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis jas corre- 
sponding in position to év rots é&y/ots. 

The three objects of eidévat are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the Svvaues of God. Thus the 
object of the ér/yywars is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

kata tTHv évépyevay, K.T.4. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs zuor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to mor., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xard some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of e«idéva are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara 7. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This é. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icyvs, xpdros, évépyeva, the distinction 
appears to be that icxvs is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyeva the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xparos ioxupdv. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in Flis raising Christ 
Jrom the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. iis 
relation to the Church, however, ts more intimate. It ts the Body 
of which He ts the Head. 


20. Av évipynoev or évijpynkev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGKLP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyety realised 
itself follow in aorists. 


éye(pas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. nal xadloas. This is the reading of § AB, Vulg. The Rec. kal 
éxducev is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; avrév is added in & A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGK LP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads xal xaOloas 
atréy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare ovvexd@icev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand. rh 

Those who adopt the reading é«d@cev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. IT, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37; and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kingsii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
defray Kara xetpa marpos ifea (Fragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
éx defvv Tod Oeod, Acts vii. 56. 


év rots émoupaviows has, of course, primarily a local signification. 


* 
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But so also have xa@ioas and Sefud. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “ certum mov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra éroupdvia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth's motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads év rots obpavots, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. bmepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, tva 7d dxpdérarov 
pos dyAdon, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, érepdvw airijs 
xepovBip ; Ezek. xliii. 15, tx. rv Kepdrwv wyyxvs; also 7. viii. 2, 
anaes 

Compare also ioxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 6. rdv roddv Suv, and Heb. 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

Tdons apxijis Kat éfougias Kal Suvdpews Kal Kupidtytos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, 7a wdvra év Tots odpavois Kal ert THs ys Ta Sparta Kat 
Ta Gopara, etre Opdvor etre Kupidryres cire dpxal eire é£ovotar. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular.» There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, kal ravrés évéparas évopalopévor, 
k.7.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The «ire . . . e’re in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called @péva and ééovelar. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (=éfovolat), sedes 
or throni (=@pévor), dominationes (=«vpiéryres),” Off. 1733, pp. 66, 70. 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Geol, Opbvor, xupidrynres ; (2) apydyyedou, dpxal, eEovolar; (3) dyyedo., 
Guvdpers, xepovBlu, cepaplu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
**thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.”) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pdvor, xepouvBlu, cepadlu ; 
(2) eovcla, xupidryres, Suvdmers ; (3) dyyedor, dpxdyyedor, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donua Kal od yrwptyoueva,, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt ; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” ‘ ; 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, é£ovola: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. «xupidrqs occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, “‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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kal tavrds dvépuaros, k.t.A.. kal here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, kai tyijs Kal dpyqs Kal ayabod twos peradap- 
Bavew, and Aeschin. adv. Tim., Sodwv éxelvos, 6 radaids vomobérys 
Kat 0 Apdkwv Kal of Kata Tods xpdvous éxelvous vomobérat (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). dvoua dvopafduevoy is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whethe: real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But évoua never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zoveiy dv., 2xeu dv., 
év évopare eivar, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
dvoya any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle dvouaZopévov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

ov pdvov, k.7.A. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22, kai mdvra, K.7.d., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor, 
xv. 27) of Ps. vili. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation, 

kal edwxev atrov Kepadhy brép mdvta TH €xkA\ynola. The verb 
édwxev is not for @Oyxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with +7 éxcX. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of Kehadiyy %. 7. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that ris may follow éxkn. directly. xehadiy 
irép wévra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. irs =not the simple relative, but “which, in fact, is,“ tt 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwpatikas HeoV €ort 
xepady, There is an organic connexion ; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

TO TAYpwRa Tod TA mdvTA ev Tac TAnpoupevov. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. ro that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
mAnpovpevos TA TaVTA. 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydzy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxefuAaotra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra mdvra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mdvta dvaxepoAaodtat in Christ, ch. i. 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAypotcGa, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of capa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
vy it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the zAynpwpya tod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the oma is, so to speak, full grown. In this view zArjpwya rot 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, A. rod Xp. The word 
aAjpwuna has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (om. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb zAypéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -ua, the substantive has a passive signification, There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢.g. Eur. Zvoad. 824, Znvos <xes 
kvrikwov tARpwpa Kadrdiorav Aatpelay, ze. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adv. (ii. p. 39), wlotis ) mpos Tov Ocdv, wapynyopyya 
Biov, mANpopa xpnorav éAridwy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of 7Ajpwya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats wAnpoty is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 7Ayjpopa and 7a wAypwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Hell, i. 6. 16, & ToAddv TAnpwpdrwv éxdred€xGar Tovs apiorous 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 7d mA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
rAnpdpara & rav vndv pdpros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. He//. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vats émAnpod. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAjpopa. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. /7is?. ii. 37, dd 8v0 
rAnpwpdrov eudxovto; 38, mévte yap <txov aAnpopata,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “ id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called 7A. 
émBarav or the like. Arpopa tis méAews occurs pretty often, of. 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 1291, tavTa 
rdvra, 7.é. all these workmen, yiveror rAjpwopa. THs mpoTys Toews. 
In the Sept. we have mA. ris yijs, THs Gadrdoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, ozvpidwv rAnpwpata, The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = rewAnpw- 
wevov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouevy 
tAipwpa aperav, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperév here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to 7A, Xpiorod (or @cod). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 zAypwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between copa 
and 7X. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A, =“ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A. déperav or, as Fritzsche, tAypotoGar @cod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of A. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her ; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes capa and rAjpwya convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of wA7jpwua which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘‘com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 7d éwiBAnwa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 wAjpwpa (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with ypeiav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the zA/pwyo or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says wA7jpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wAyjpwpya implies a previous 
ittmpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
rod Ta wévra, K.T.A., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. ‘There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for wjpwpa. 7é 
mdipwud twos means “that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, é« ro? wAnpdparos avrod é\dBouer, z.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAzjpns xdpiros Kal ddnOeias, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from mAnpody, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. il. 2, 
mrypdoaré pou Thy xapdv: Eph. iv. Io, tva mrnpbon Ta wavTa: 2 Thess. 1. 11, 
wa... 60¢ds quay... TANpbon Tacay eddoKiay dyabwotrys. So mAnpote- 
Oa, John iii. 29, ) xapd h €un wemAnpwrat: xv. IT, Wa...  xapa tuo 
mrnpw0n: 2 Cor. x. 6, dra mAnpwh tuav 4 vraxoy: cf. Eph. iil. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence memAnpwpévos, ‘made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii. 135 Phil. i, 11, werd. kaprdy Orxaroctvys, ‘‘ perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xaprév, “filled with”; Col. ii. 10, éore &v aire 
memAnpwmévor: Apoc. ili. 2, ov yap ebpnkd cov Ta epya memAnpwudva, K.T.A. 
Hence mA/pwpa, “* perfection,” + Eph. iii. 19, iva mAnpwOfre els wav 7d TO. 
Tov Geod: Col. i. 19, Tay 7d TAHpwua: ii. 9, wav Td TA. THS OedryTos: Eph. 
iv. 13, 7d wA. TOU Xpicrod. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
(objectively, =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difficulty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘‘ perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes m\jpwua to be in 
apposition with airéy, This would make #ris éorw 7d cGpya adtrod a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate md. from édwxev. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after airéy; as they stand they could only depend on adrdv edwxev, 
‘gave Him to be 7A.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


mAnpoupévou, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make 74 rdyra év raou a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as = “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. Ae//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying 703’ 
pev Xpiorod gdpua, tod 8€ warpds wAjpwpua, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where iva zAnpdoyn td wavra is 
said of Christ. év waou “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ’s resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead tn our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. kai Guas from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb ovveCworotyce is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make judas depend on rAnpovpévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovveg. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking iyas to be dependent on cvveé., puts only 
a comma after i, 23, so as to co-ordinate xal (cuvel.) imas with 
airov édwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect jas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
i. 19, els Huds tovs mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the €Xposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, #rou évédeurev els evdatmovlay 


éremANpwro ev uaxapioryrt, ‘either he lacked something for happiness, or he wag 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with é¢ in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the xal #<is introduced in ver. 3. 

dvtas veKpods Tois Tapamtdpaci Kal Tas Gpaptiats Spar. tov 
is added with NBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavriv évras v., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dpapria, and 
qaparropata, Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant “desertio boni,” and dp. “per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dy. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand ép., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, rap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular duapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for xapamimrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢g. THs 6500, Polyb. iii, 54. 55 THs dAnOeias, 2. xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically zap. is the 
same as dwaptia. St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, wva meovaon TO TAPATTWUA. ; ob O& émdedvacey 7 
duapria, «.7.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nekpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viil. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovveCworoinoe, And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God's 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots wap. «.7.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, els fryarov Kakias HAdoate (rodro yap 
éort vexpwOjva). This figure of spiritual (or. moral) death is fre- 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that & 
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TH BapBdpov pirocodia vexpods xadovor Tods exmerdvras TOV Soypatwy 
kal Kaburordgavras Tov vovy Tois wdbect ToOLS Yuxixots. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where éy is not part of the genuine 
text, and 77 dxpoBvortia tis capKds éuov is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év ais refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epurareiy in this sense is a Hebraism. 4 The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 1 eh 
TepiTaTHTwOpeEy, pH KdpoLs Kat péOaus, K.7.r., and the parallel use of 
wopeverGat, Acts ix. 31, 7.73 P5B8w Tob Kvplov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvaorpédeo bau (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

kata tov aidva tod Kédcpou todTov. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aiév and koa pos Creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aidyv ofros (t -Cor. i; 20, 
li. 6, iii. 18, etc.), or 6 Kdopos obros, 1 Cor. iii. 19. codia Tob kK. 
rovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 9 copia tov ai. 
rovrov in 1 Cor. ii. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiwy means a period of time ; koopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, 76 pév Koop aitd Ta cdpara, TS St aiave al pevnpar 
avtov. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. Asa para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this kéo Los. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aiwy tod x. 7. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to Koopokpdtwp, Vi. 12, Meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
Stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. It the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds rot aidvos tovrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

kata Tov dpxovra tis éfougias tod dépos. Most expositors take 
é€. here collectively = ai eEovotat, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the s==ere of their existence. Such words as oTuppaxia 
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for cvppayot, Sovrcia for SodAo1, mpeoBeta for mpéoBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “‘ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é€. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai éovoiat. This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the é€ovator; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 €& does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai éé. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for of ctppayxor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpywy is defined, not by rijs é&., but 
by ris é&. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take 7. é. as 
a genitive of apposition=“‘princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following efovaia is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 éé. 
tod catava, Acts xxvi. 18; Tod 1yeudvos, Lk. xx. 20; tuav, 1 Cor. 
viii. 9 ; or objective, waons capxds, John xvii. 2; mvevudrwv, Matt. 
x. I; tuov, 1 Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with zvevuaros. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
n é& rod &. as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take dp here as=oxdros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xoopoxpéropas rod oKdrous 
roorov, and Col. i. 13, rHs ééovaias tod oxdrovs. But although ayp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aiéyp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ére pév odpavoy éxpurtev 
dnp (De esu carn. Or. I.§2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxéros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oeccumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, pvows yap Tots 
rrevpacw 7 évatpos Sarpy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, éumrepurdtyngay TIVv 
im’ obpayév, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyjp and xdcpos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, axfp, envelops this spiritual Koo p0s,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held etva: rdvra Tov dépa Wuyav 
éumAewv (Diog. L. vill. 32). Philo says, ods ddAo Piddcodor 
Saiuovas, dyyéAous Mwois ciwfev dvopdlew* Woxat 8 eiot Kata tov 
dépu meropevat. In the Zest. XZ. Patr. it is said of 6 devrepos 
ovpavés that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, év air cici révta Ta rvevpata tév eraywydv «is 
exdiknow tov dvéuwv (Levi, ap. Pabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547), 
and in Zest, Benj. p. 729, BeArdp is called 76 dépiov rvedpa, 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

tod mvespatos is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with réov dpyovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives, It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that zy. depends on dpyovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxyovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here rvedua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. 12 is called 76 rvedua 
tov Kdopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovcda. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require cat viv, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év Tots utois THs dreOelas. A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 


vii. 10; “sons of Belial (=worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Golin, G7 (Thess: -v. 5 (“sons of ‘ight ”);-2°Thess-i. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression waides Cwypddwv 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot dz. is 
Texva brakons, I Pet. i. 14. dmefGea is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, kal tuets wore HrevOjoate TO Deo. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, épas dru od Bia ote rupavvids dAAd 
meGot mpoodyerar; dme(Oevay yap clmev, ws dv tus elo, drdry Kal 
meiOot Tovs mavtas épéAxerot. But on Col. iii. 6 he says, Seccvos dre 
rapa To py meoOjvar ev tovras eiow, The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

3. év ofs Kal ‘pets. © kal pets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apost!e now passes to the Jews. The zdvres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. ‘Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
aévtes included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xat jets would be unintelligible if 
it included tpets of vv. 1 and 2. év ois is connected by Stier with 
mapamrrépacw (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as dpaprias to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viol rjs dm. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with évepyodvros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take ev als and €év ots as 
parallel. With the reading éyv adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate zap. from ay. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because dy. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from mepurateiv to dvacrpépeo Oar, which is more suitable if ots be 
persons, is in favour of this ; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpdgnper. “ Versabamur,” “lived our life” ; * speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepuratelv év Tots viots could not be said. 

év tals émBuptas Tis capkds. odpé, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vods or éyé in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to zvetua. Amongst the works of 
odpé are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 18, 
“puffed up by the voids of his odpé.” The émifvpcae of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 
proper and d:dvouu, 

tovodvtes TA GeAyjpata, K.T.A., expresses the result in act of the 
érOupiat; there is no tautology. Acdvova is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors dcévo1 means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoaipeots meta Adyou kai diavocas. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 8.”; 2 Pet. 
il. 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v.'20, “hath given us a 
8.”; cf. also ch. i. 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of codéar in 
Aristoph. Raz., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zwusc. iii. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. 1. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
diavoa,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by. no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “‘cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that diavovv acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
capkés, So that it nearly =“ the oapé and its dfavorat.” 

kai jpeba téxva picer dpyfs. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by 8 BK etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted ¢vce téxva, with AD GLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had dvres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zovtvres and subordinate to 
aveotpadypev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with év ois aveorp., Or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“‘and so we were.” 

téxva dpyijs is understood by many as =actual objects of God’s 
wrath, téxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,” but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context ; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. ear 
dévos j tAnydv. 1 Sam, xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), ‘‘ Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), “‘The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly “worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. Ixxix. 11 and Cii. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of dpyis, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, ze. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, tovréotw, 
épyy Ape Kal ovdev Erepov » (explaining that he who is avOparov 
réxvov is avOpwros). “mavres expdarropev déva épyqs.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called rékva dmwdelas Kal -yeévvys [e.g. 2 Thess. Ue335 
Matt. xxiii. 15] otw Kal réxva opyis of dia dpyys.” 

Why is duce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that dvous is opposed some- 
times to vduos, sometimes to déors, dvéyxn, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do fvoet 
ra Tod vopov; 1 Cor. xi. 14, } pars teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
Sixavos kat OeooeBis (And. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dvoeu 
émueikas éxovow (Xill. 10. 6). We have pice piroyewpyoTaros in 
Xen. Occ. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN odk dvtioyiKol yeyovacw cou Ths emorHpys Kal dperns CpAov 
écxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xépire; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to Gece, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viodeoia (Rom. xi. 16, 21), “‘We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
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From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.” q pea uy 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢éaet, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes Kal Heda to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to év ols dv., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Nowrol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” : 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of OeAjuara oapxds. ‘* That is [he says], ovdév wvevarixdy gpovodyres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, “‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
Notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took ice here to mean 
“prorsus”; cf. dAn0&s or yvnolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning. 


ot Aowrrot, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. 6 8€ Oeds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ody is more usual in such a resumption ; but 
dé is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, “Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

Thotavos av év édéet, “being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejwv, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, “make known the riches of His glory on 
oKedn €Aé€ovs.” In classical writers wAove1os is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with é, see Jas. ii. 5, ev 
wioret ; and similarly the verbs rAoureiy, tAourilec bar (rv Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éAcos and dzee‘a in Rom. xi. at: 
aydry is not a particular form of @\eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, @Aeos was exercised. 

ua thy moAMhy dydany, “ propter,” Vulg. “for His great love”; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” #v, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition 4v jy. jas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
airod to be neglected, “His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

{was now includes both the éjeis of ver. 1 and the jas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. kat dvtas fas vexpo’s. The xai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of 4pas (not Kat 
jas), and for the same reason it does not resume the xa of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes kai as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and eLwomotnce is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require jas to be expressed with 
ouwvel. not with évras, since jydrynoev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots rapamr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ovvel. is defined by év XpiorG. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. “Gave life even to the dead” 
would not be a, natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The kot dvras, «.7.A., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. ii. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cworotetv can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. ill. 6. 

Tols TapanTdépacw = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

ouveLworoinae TO Xptotd. 


B adds év after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert év after vexpots, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 


in such a case. Internal evidence is against év, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xpuorg as dependent on ou». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands cuvel, as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracta recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. 1, vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, 7. Hom. 7. iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, “De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff., 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. /Z iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


4 fe \ > 2? , > eed 
clrep yap TE Kat avtiK OAvumvos ovk éréXeooey, 
+4 tal 
ex Te Kal dpe TeAEL, CUY TE peyikw aréricay, 
A a lal / 
ow opyow kepadjor yuvaski re kal rexéeoow, 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
teXet, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “ And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, édy py Tes peivy ev eoi, EBANON €Ew ds Td kAnpa, Kal enpdvOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, av txép Svvapuw 
avadBys te mpdcwmrov, Kal ev ToUrm joxnpornoas, Kal 8 FSdvaco 
extAnpdoat, mapédures (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
ouvet. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. ‘“Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for cvve. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s comment is: «i 7 drapyi Gj, Kal jets’ eCworotnoe 
Kaxetvov kat yas, to which Theophylact adds: éxeivov évepyeia, 
npas Svvaue viv, per dAlyov 6& Kal évepyeia. ovv- Clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. ii. 13. 

xdpitt €ote ceowopevor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, ze. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. a. prefix 06 (D of 77) to xdpire. 


The perfect éore ceowopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éowOnpev in Rom. viii. 24, rH yap Arid. €o. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict éA7wié.. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the owrypia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if xépis was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrypia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eow@nte or ceowopévor €ore. 

6. ouriyetpe is nearly synonymous with ovvelworolnoe, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. 1, as here, 
the eyepGqvar civ Xpior@ is treated as past, and is made the motive 


a 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdOucev ev Tots emov- 
pavios. “Non dicit in dextra ; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 

Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). ev Tots ew. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xi, 22, mpooeAnrAvOate . . . TOAG Ocod CavTos, epee 
éroupaviw, 

év Xpior® after ovv- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovv- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining ipets and pets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovy, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zz Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. Wa évdelfyrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. ‘The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in atrov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the edergis of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith qodAd pou kaka evedeiEaro.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iii. 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
“make known,” but “exhibit in fact or act.” 

€v Tois aiGor Tots emepxonévors. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 atdy 
6 »éAXAwv, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aiwy 6 épydpevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i. 18. Compare the frequent expression eis rots 
aidvas tov aidvev, also Jude 25, «is tdvtas tovs ai@vas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, 76 BaotAdet radv aidvev. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 Adv. 

16 GrepBdAXov Thodtos THs xdpitos aitod. The neuter rAodrog 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. : 


€v xpyorétyTt ep pads. These words are to be so connected, 
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not trepBaddov ép’ jas. To exhibit ydpis in xpyorérys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpyotorys implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

év Xptotd “Ingo. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. TH yap xapitt, k.7.A. How justly I say “ the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. ydpure has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


did wlorews without the article. NA BD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa apprehendens,” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on 7H xdpirt. The 
article before micrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
“* your faith.” 


kat todto, “and that” (for which cal radra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: ovdé 7 iors é€ 
nua, ei yap odK NAOev, ci yap pH exddrece, THs HOvVEpEOa TiTTEdDTAL ; 
mas yap, pyci, murrevcovew €av py axovcowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eod 76 dapov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, ezei tds odler 4 riots, 
eimé pol, dvev epywv; TovTo aitd Meot Sdpdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: 08 rHv miotw Aé€ye 
Sdpov @eod, GAAA 7d bia rictews Twhjvat, TotTo dadpov éate Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to rioris, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xat 
tobro to dapov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
e& épywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rodro is not fatal to the reference to iors, but 
to separate é€ tuav in this way from é€ epywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer kai rodro to ceowopévor €ore, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after yapi7e had been expressed with oec., 
the emphatic kat todro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines r# x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source yapis by ovik €€ ipav; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ovx e& épywv (Meyer). 

@cod td BGpor. God’s is the gift = @eod ddpov 76 dSdpdv éoty 


* 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
Dov. 

9. obk é& pywv. He does not say épywv vdéuov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in oi« e€ goywy has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx e€ €pywy was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

iva py Tis KavxyonTa. Some commentators insist on giving 
iva, its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xdpiti 84 aicrews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: 16 
yap iva ovk airtodoytKdv €or, GAN ex THs droBdoews TOD mpdypaTos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that tva, «.7.A., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adtod ydp éopev moinna kriabévtes ev XpioTe emt Epyors dyabois. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx e& tudv, not of tva tis... 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrod, which is emphatic, “ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xriévres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOLS. 

moinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
tir Oévres, x.7.. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, “quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this ro/nua being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “‘ making” of us. 

ktiabévtes. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xawy 
kriows, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. xrifew is appro- 
priately used of the xawds dvOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called radtyyeveoia, Tit. iti, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “efficere.” 

év Xpiord “I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v.17, above. év expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

em Epyots dya0ois. én, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty én’ tcos, él maou Sixalors, eat pyrots, ea” 
dpyupiw, ert TH Tod dvdpos Wuxi (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 590 A); daveiZew 
éri Srobjxy (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression ép Ore. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, e.g. Sépm em peydry in Hom. JZ. x. 304, 
ris Kév pou 768e Epyov trocxopevos TeALTELEY Owpy Ere pa, certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving” ; I. ix. 482, 
povtvov, THAvYETOY, ToAAOLoW emt xredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” éml xredrecou diréoOar, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as éml éevia déxerOar or Kadeiv; pacKovres éx éhevdepia mpoeotavar 
tav ‘EAAjveov (Dem. p. 661, 16); €m éeLevdepia (twvds KatareBévar 
xpipara) (2b. p. 1355, 18). Kat ef’ & év KopivOw pn épydleo Oat. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, kal éf’ @, «.T.A., appear 
to decide the signification of émi here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, ém éAcvOepia éxAnOnre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, od yap éxkdAcoey Tyas 5 cds ért dxafapoia. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, a\Aa év cyiacp@, év appears to 
be preferred, because dyiacpds did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, éwt xataorpopy Tov dxovovtrwyv “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya. 
dya6d are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ofs mpontoipacey 6 Ocds tva €v adtois mepitatiowper, The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that ofs is in the dative by attraction, “‘ which God before 
prepared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses rpoerouudlev here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopifew in i. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
érounalew is not=dpifew. ‘ Aliud est enim, pavare éroudfew, aliud 
definire dpitew” (Fritzsche, Rom. ili. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘‘ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayaa.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that zpoopi{ew marks 
the destination, zpoerouu. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from zpoopifew oniy as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ofs being the 
dative of reference, “For which God made previous prepara. 
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tion.” The simple verb érouudfe is used intransitively in Luke 
ix. 52, dore éroudoa ard. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be Te Anas 
Fritzsche points out, this ids as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év adrots mepuratiocwpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of 44s contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making iva év avrois TEepLTary- 
gwyev a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ois . . . év abrots were = év ols, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
riots, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose ; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the «riots, so that 
érodlew repeats «rilew érl ép. dy., only with the addition of zpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that pya dya6d is general; not ros dy. épyous, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ve Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Awd pynpovedere. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Awd is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. I to 10. 

8r. wore Spets in this order x* A BD* Vulg. Rec. has tpets 
moré, with x° D°G (prefixes oi to noré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have zore after Zvy. dre is resumed 
by ér, ver. 12, and moté by to Karp ex. Hence we need not 


‘ 


supply either évres or jjre, but 74 26vy is in simple apposition to teis 


. 
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ta €6vy, with the article as indicating a class. Since 26vy év 
capki expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. év capxi must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Aeydpevor 
axpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in rjs Aey. weptrouyns. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év capki as opposed to év mvevpart. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts woré and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

“Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words oi Aeyouevor axp.; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouévns mepurowqs, and why xepozroun- 
tov? There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouévns, which by its adjectival connexion with Tepitouns gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of epiroyir) elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii. 28, 29, “Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision katarou.y, a term more con- 
temptuous than xetporoujrov here: adding in ver. 3, “ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh *;-and in-Col, i117, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that xe.poroujrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxé 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign ; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dyeporoujrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“‘uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
vii. 51. 

12. St Are TH Kap exeivw ywpls Xpiotod. Rec. has év before 
TS kaipo. It is omitted by 8 ABDG., 

dru resumes the former 6rz. ‘“‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpts Xptotod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xpiord, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. ywpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. xwpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “xwpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, ywpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ” ; évev Xp. would be “ Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that ywpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopoi is 
equivalent to ywpls yoyyvopav, Phil. ii. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. ii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpiorod is explained in the following 
words :— 

dan \dotpiopévor THs modwtelas Tod “lopayd. The verb daaddo- 
rptdw occurs also in iv. 18, da. rhs wis tov @cod, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have dz, da’ euod; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, tov marpiwy Soypdrwy, The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, da. oe Tv idiwy cov. 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “estranged 
from” as opposed to “ being at home in.” 

qoAurefa, was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “manner 
of life,” “conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. 1. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dz. x.7.A. is cvuodirat, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
amyXX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
cle wept Tov otpaviov mpaypatwv, A€yer Kai wepl Tov el rhs vhs, 
érevdiy pmeyddnv Sdéav elyov wept abdrav of Iovdator, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt! 

Many commentators suppose that dzyAX. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the concéption is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Iviii.) 3, arnrAoTpioOycay ob &uwaptwXot 
a6 pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with’God. 

kal févor Tay SiaOnKdv tis émayyehias, A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. ¢évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Qed. R. 219, févos Adyou rots éepa, 
£évos 8& Tod mpayOévros, Plato, Apol. i, Eevus (Zxew) ths WOade 
Acéews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
diaykay, not with éAzida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vosobecia. 

éXrrida ph €xovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” aj is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ot éxovres would express only 
the writers judgment of their state. Cf. od «iddres @edv, Gal. 
iv. 8 

kat &eor. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word é&eos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Ago. p. 26 C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. R., émet dBeos ddudos 6 te Toparov 
éAo(uav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év 7@ Koop}, to be joined both with édrida py ex. and with 
&Oeou, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help ; generally understood as contrasted 
with zrodureta. 

13. vuri 8€ év Xpiord “Inood, pets of wore dvres pakpdy éyev Ante 
éyyts. vuvi opposed to Te Kapp éxelvw. ev Xp. “I. opposed to 
xopis Xpicrod. We are not to supply either éoré or dvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “ postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Inood is suitably added to Xpior@ here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. “I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

more dvtes paxpdy corresponds to the expressions danAAorpiw- 
pévor, K.7.X. praxpdy and eyyis, then, have reference both to the 
rodureta Too “Io. with its dia6jxo, and to the éAmis with God 


. 


Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two. points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the wodure‘a of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel —the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdvy and éyy's were suggested by Isa. lvii. 109, 
“Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?’” 

éyy¥s yiveoOa1, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyev}Onre éyyts is that of 8 AB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyev., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted being 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of waxpdy and 
éyyés. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would ‘strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between évres waxpdy and éyev}Onre éyyvs, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év 78 aipart to§ Xpvorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. It is not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and 84 709 af. i. 7 

14, attos ydp éorw % eiphvn fav, “He Himself is our peace ” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. “Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 4 eipivn jar. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“ Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6. 

6 mowjoas. “ Quippe qui.” 

Ta duddrepa év, Both, ze. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévn, vy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
Vil. 7, 70 €AXatrov iad Tod Kpelrrovos evAoyeirar; 1 Cor. i, 27, 28, 
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Ta pwpa TOD Kdopov . . . Ta doOevy (opposed to ver. 26, of codoi), 
So in classical Greek, ¢.g. Xen. Avad. vii. 3. 11, 74 Pevyovra ixavol 
éodpcba dudKetv. 

év. Comp. Gal. iii. 28, wavres tpels ev éore ev Xpiord "Inood. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kai, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, 13 peodtorxov tod dpaypod 
Noas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peodroixoy is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “‘ the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrorxov itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” dpayyds means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration, Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

Agoas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare TOV VaoV 
rotrov. It is equally suitable to the following €xOpav, since Avew 
2xOpay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether éxOpay is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év 79 capxt avrod is to be taken with Avcas or with 
xardpynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 


* 
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The view which connects év rH capki airod with 2yOpav as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “ his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
vy 77 oapxi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €x@pay, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év 7 o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éxOpa (the designation of it as dvvayis THs 
dpaptias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of év 77 o. adrod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpyyoas is not a verb appropriate to éyOpar ; it does not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power” ; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, & 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that THv €xOpav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where 2xOpay is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, tiv éxOpav, rév vépov tov evr. ev Soy. Katdpyyoas, 
dméxrewe, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii. 1 and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
katépynoas, aroxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects év TH Oo. avrod 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
dpapriats, é als; in il, 11 at evn év capki; in iii, 1 at brép tudv 
Tov Ovwv. 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and tov vépor, x.T.A. 

The éx6pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: p<odrovxov 
fpaypod pyae tiv exOpav THv pds Ocdv, Hydy Te Kal *lovdalwy, nris ék 
Tov tperépwv twapartopdtrwy. And so Chrysostom interprets rijv 
&Opav ev 7H capki as being the perdro.xovt @ Kowvov elvat Suapayypa 
dxd @cod Siarerxilov Fas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the éy$pa. But even though 7 éx@pa is not=6 vdpos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the é@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

tov vopov Tay évtohay év Sdypacw Katdépyyoas, TOV V. TOV EVT. EV 
8. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAai, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of ddypara, authoritative 
decrees (“legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évroAdv. For we might 
with propriety say évrojy Siddvar ev ddypart, and therefore évroA7 
év 8. may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare rév ipdv Gidov vmép éyod, 2 Cor. vii. 7. %In fact, tov 
eyr. rav év 8. would denote the évroda/ as a particular class, “com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Aédypa in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have <éjdGe Sdypa. 
mapa Kaicapos, Luke ii. 1; Sdypara Kaioapos, Acts xvii. 7; 7a 6. 
kexpyéva vrd tov daroot., 1b. xvi 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 6. tov Baoirtéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii, 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, Séypa airyv xaddv, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept tiv mapayyehiav, as Christ said, 
éym d& A€yw iuiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(ddypara tiv ebayyeALKny SiSackadiay éxdAeoev), and Oecumentus. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpyynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding Séypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “8a tov idiwv dSoypdarwv* iva ely, THS 
dvactdccws, THS APOapacias, THS dOavacias’ Séypara Kadéoas Taira ws 
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év tpdypacw dvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots 8éypacw adrod or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives déyna an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected éy. 6. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects év 8. with xardpynoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAév. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
ddypara, comparing Cic. Phil. i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as év TH miore dveidice (Arrian, Ex. iii. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by ray évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év dSdéypacu. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before déy- 
pacw. Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxud rév jucAddv- 
Twv OF as Taidaywyos eis Xpordv was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer im radaywydv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If év 8. be connected with xardpyyoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaAodpev copiav Bcob év pvornpia, 
2.@. Aadoivres copiav Aadoduev pvorypiov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called ddypara., 
Comp. also rév véuov tod Xpicrod, Gal. vi. 2; &vopes Xpicrov, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the déyyara of Christianity are the true del 
mapdvra Sdéypata, Plato, Theaet, p. 158 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év Séypace Sovdelas. vopos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law ; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, otk dveiAe 7d ob porxevorets, K.T.A 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). If a Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva tods 800 Ktion ev ab7@ eis Eva Kawdv dvOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

kawév is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: dpas ovxe rov “EAAnva 
yevopevov “lovdaiov, dAAG Kal rodrov Kdkeivoy els érépay KaTdoraow 
HKovTas. ovdx Wa TodTov Erepov epydonra Tov vopov KaTypynoe, AAN’ 
iva tovs Svo xricy. x... On «rie, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with kawds avO. otk «ime, MeraBadAy, tva deiEy 76 
évepyes TOD yevouévov, Says Chrysostom. 

év air. Rec. has éav7, with 8° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of SA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write airg, but Westcott and Hort 
aité. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not 8’ éavrot, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. ili. 28, mdvres tpets efs 
éore év Xpiord “Inood. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “F using 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éavro, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations voce eae explaining the first as ob 8: dyyéhwv 4 
dAdwv twev bvvapewr. 

moav eiphyny, present participle, ‘making peace,” ze. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain atrés éorw % clpjvn jpdv of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. kat dwoxatahddé. The xai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “(and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 
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dmroxataAXdooev is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word éAAdooew. 
dé in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
darexdéxer Oa, droxapadokeiv, to await patiently ; so dofappeiv, dzo- 
Oavpdlev, drobcdcOat, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in dzoddSwpu, dro- 
AapPavw, aroxabiornm, aroxarop0dw. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as aod. xdpwv, trdoyeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of dzo- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi odpart is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated év cdyuo. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The é capa is the efs Katvos avOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

81a tod graupod is joined by Soden with the following, atré 
being read for air (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, dzo- 
creivas and éxOpa, gives it a subtle point. “By His death He was - 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éOpa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éx6pa.” We have a parallel in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative droxreivew riv @, we have 
the positive cipyvomoueiy ; also in connexion with 8.d roo orTaupod. 
ev atrg, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read év aire, it 
could not be referred to cua, because this o. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. kat €NOdv ednyyeNicato eipyymy. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse /¢vo nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that edyy. means “ caused to be preached “ 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éA@wv superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxouat mpds duds, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpuords) mpatos e€ dvactdcews vexpdv pds péhre Karayyé\Acw TO 
te Aa@ Kal Tots éOveot. 

Spiv tots paxpdv Kal eiphyny tots éyyds. The second eipyynv 
has preponderant authority in its favour, s ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on etnyyeAicaro. tots paxpdy comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyis to come first. The repetition of «ipyvny 
excludes the interpretation of rois éyy’s as in apposition with 
iyiv, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. 811 80 adtod Zxopev thy mpocaywyhy of dypdtepor ev Evi 
Nvedpart mpds tov watépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
8v aérod, but on of dud. év évi Tv. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. 7 is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in eipyvy. And it is not the 
- common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

EX O[EV. Compare Romany. .2; “80 od Kal THV Tporayuynv 
éoynxapev .. . els THY xdpw tavrny év } éorjxapev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the zp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

Ipocaywy7} in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, obk elev mpdaodov GANA Tpocaywyhv, od 
yap ad éavtav mpoonrdoper, aXN bx’ abtod mpoonyOnuey ; cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 18, tva Auas mpooaydyy 73 McG, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the zpooaywyevs at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év mvevpars is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iii. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with ¢xopev, especially 
as the tense is present. pocaywyy is something we possess. 
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rv mpoo. ‘Our access.” 

év évi Lvedpart is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (Suo6vuaddv), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8’ avrov, év évi IL, mpds Tov Tlarépa. 

19. dpa obv odkér éoré févor kal mdporxor. “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa obv, a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ obv. févor cal rdporkor, equivalent to érndAo- 
Tpiopevor, ver. 12. €évos is “foreigner” in general; TApOLKosS, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “‘inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 13, which is usually 


rendered mpoo7jAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of 1vin, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zapouxéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to. be equivalent to pérovkos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. ii. 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so wapotxia, 20. 1. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“‘accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with woAtrar. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed mapouxor here to be specially opposed to 
oixetor, and gévor to cuprodlra, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovpz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense £évos is used, so that wdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the zap. of the priest is mentioned, ze. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the zdpouxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the oixoyevets airod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The zapo.xos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

G\Ad éote guptodita, tdv dylwy Kai oixeto. tod Geos.  “ But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second écre is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence befitting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

Lupmonlrys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides (eracl. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. c. het. 601, the true reading is {dy moXtrats.) 

tév dyiwy. The clear reference to the wodure‘a of Israel shows 
decisively that the ayo. are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but noware all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 2d. ili. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The dyvou, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, r@v wept ABpadpa kai Mwiojy kal “Hdlav, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch, i. 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as a-yiow. 

oiketot Tod Oeou, “ belonging to the ofkos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iti. 15, “to conduct 
thyself év oixw @cod, Aris eoriv éxxyoia Ocod Cdvros”; Heb. x. 20 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, zpos 
rods olkelouvs THs matéws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢iAocodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an otkos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with mdpouxor, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. ‘They are oixeto: as 
éroxodopnbévres. But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of otxos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of ofkos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. érorkoSopnOévtes. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iii. ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, éml 7G Oeu., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, éf’ ob 4 woXus abrav Gxoddpyro. What 
that passage suggests is that éx/ with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, él rév dwpydrwv ; xxi. 19, ert 7. 6500; xxiv. 30, 
epxouevov éml 7. vepeddy ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” éwl +r. Oaddoons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, éri Srpupdvu 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. A 

Tav dmootéhwy Kal mpopytay. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, ‘the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, “the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
vewédvos and the dxpoywy. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iii. to. In 
Bengel’s words: “Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as «ipxjvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
t Cor. ill, ro the figure is different; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” ze. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the éyio.. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi, 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
Xxviii. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxvili. 22; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. ii. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.” He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Bvtos akpoywriatov adtod Xpiorod "Ijco0. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium év7os initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. a«poy. (Ai@ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

aprod is referred to Oeuédvos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpurrod *Inood. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii, 4, where airds b€ 6 “Iwavvns 
and adrés "Iwavvns (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airds Incods ; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, a/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, airos 
Aaveid. It is better to connect atrod with Xp. ’I., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation ; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and Prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before zpogyray is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius), Again, we have the analogy of 
iil. 5 and iv. rr, in both of which Passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. ‘The absence of the article 
before zpodyray is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church, The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & o, te. év Xp. “Iyood, not axpoywvtaiw, as Theophylact, 
Beza, ai. 


Taco ocikodouy. Rec. raca % oik, 


The reading is difficult, 

waoa olkodou}, S* BDGKL and most others, Chrys, (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 

waoa % olkodouh, Xe ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text ; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error, Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, “quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 


teleuton olkodouj, and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of Possible omission from homoeoteleuton $ If 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, ovkodoun would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. XXV. 7, Wadoat al, or 6 before words beginning 
with o, as ms 6 8yos, Matt. xiii. 2 3 Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Qeés, Xpiorés, wloris. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of » and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, 7d before memupwuéva (om. B D*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after mds occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, mdons THs yywoéws (S% BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, waca 7 "Iovdaia, 7 is om. by MTA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty, Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes. 


The word oixoSou7) belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oikoddéunua and oixoddunots. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii, 9, “ye are God's husbandry 
(yedpyvov), ye are God’s building (oikodoum),” the word is not 
equivalent either to oixoddéuypa or to olxodépyots. AS ‘yewpyvov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: rotamot Aifor Kai woraral 
oikodopal . . . Brémets Tadras Tas peyddas oixodouas. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate Aiou were 
not oixoSopai, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xiii. 1, ‘‘structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that ofxodépyua would not 
have been so suitable. It is ‘a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “ edification ” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappodoyoupévy is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is avge. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” ‘The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that raoa oixkodouy may be rendered as if it were raca 7 oix., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, mavra repacpoyy Acts 
ii. 36, was otkos "Iopayr: vii. 22, tdca copia Aiyurriwy: Homer, 
Ll, xxiv. 407, macav adAnfeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. mdvra metpacpov is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., z.e. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. J/7. xxiv. 407, dye 54 por racav adnOeinv xarddefov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Axfig. iv. 5. 1, motapds dia waons épypov péwv is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

otxos “IopayA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with was in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXXVil. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without és in 
XXXIX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, oixos Kupéov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with zas without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that, without ds it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town.” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
m. otk, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church” ; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. ili. 16 as vaos @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oikoSou7. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on acommon plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares adorns xricews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as w&ca copia Kal ppdvyors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; av OéAnpa Tod @eod, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add doa ypady, 2 Tim. iil, 16; 7. 
dvaorpopy, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappodoyoupévn, “fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppodoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
cvvappdtw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

auger, “ groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avédvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

cis vady dytov év Kupiy. “ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kvjpwos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. ev K. seems best connected with dyios, “holy in the 
Lord”; to join it with ave alone would be a tautology. 

22. év ¢ takes up the év ¢ of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and 12. 

kal Gpets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

cuvo.xodopeiode, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vz. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” ze, together with 
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the others; ovv- as in oupmroXtra. The wéoa before otk. looks 
forward to this cai vets cvvorx., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ow differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), otkéav ed ovvxodopnpéryy Kal CuvnppLoopEevyv. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you - together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- In cvvappnodoyoupévy. - 

eis KaTouKNTHpLoy TOD Oeo8. KaroxyTHprov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. “Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads d&yos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads raca 2 oik., SUp- 
poses xatoux. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vads dytos. Griesbach places év 6 
kat duets ovvorx, in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

év mvedpart, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, ofkos avevyatixds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads XELpoTroLNTos. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that év qvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as Tepitouy év rv. =Td Tept- 
Téuvec Oar év mv., déopios ev XprorG = dedeuévos ev Xp. 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=o.d. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The év refers to the act of 
karoiknows, He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as rvedya is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

III. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1, tovrou xdpiv éys Maédos & Séoptos tod Xptotod “Inood bmép’ 
bpdv tév ébvav, (Tischendorf omits "Incot, with x* D* G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” “For this reason,” “ hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., 2.é., as 
Theodoret says, “ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies e’u/. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case Sécpu0s without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes tovrov xdpw 
and itp Suav rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 8. in apposition with éyw ITatAcs. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of mpeoBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexavynpat, 

Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was tr. xop. . + - eyvdpwa TO pot. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. taira ravra ev péow TeHekas dvarapBaver TOV TeEpt 
mpocevxs Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov xdpw would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 décpios would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rotvrov xapu, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., © 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 déopuos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
;, 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “ prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
imp ob rpecBevw ev dAVOEL. 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, Xxil. 22. 

2. elye Hkovoate Thy otxovopiav. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for etye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eiep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iit, 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where elye is 
less directly affirmative than etzep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that e/ye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. The only other places where elye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (etrep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “practically ” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus jxotcare has been rendered “ intellexistis ” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ hearing ” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. avaywdoKovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, “There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer) But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard” ; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


5. + On elye and elzep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romans, 
il, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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thy oikovopiay ris xdpitos Tod Oeod tis dobeions por ets Spas. 
ri er dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward.” 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand 7. xdpuros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. xap. THY GroKkdduey pyoiv, dru ob wapa dvOpwdrov epabev, adr’ 
otros oxovdpnoey 4 xapis Gore por e& otpavod droxadrvPFjvar, Occ. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the xdps as 7) dobcioa eis buds. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as = “munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose Sobeicns to be 
attracted into the genitive by xdpuros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking T. oik. 
r. xap.as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oikovopiay 
reriotevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “ given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoyie, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although ofkos might suggest the idea of an 
oixovdpos, oixodop7 and oixytypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovouta was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

3. gr kate aroxdduy éywplcOn por 7d puotypiov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara dz., 
which is not really different from 8 droxadtpews, Gal. i, 12. In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
*Inood Xpiotod following. 

éyvwpia6y is the reading of sABCD*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys: p The Rec: has éyvupice, with D°KL, Theoph. Oec. 
For 1d pvorypiov see on ch. 1. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

kabos mpogypaya ev d\tyo. “As I have just written in brief.” 
apo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. ili. 1, mpoeypady), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/, contrary to the present participle 
dvaywwokovres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, eypaya év tH émiotoAH; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
eypaya dv édiywv. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles, 

év dAtyw, equivalent to é Bpaxei, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the Tpo- 
in mpoéypaya, as if it meant “paulo ante,” which would: be zpo 
oAtyov, év 6X. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ovK 
eypayev doa éxpiv add’ doa éxdpovy voeiv, as if the following 
mpos 8 were=“prout,” which would make dvayweéoKovtTes un- 
meaning, 

4. mpds 8 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “pds & épagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
Tpos THY dAnbeiav tod edayy., Gal. ii. 14 3 mpos TO O€Anpa aidrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

dvayiwoKovtes, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read,” 

vofioat. Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as Svvapa, Gédw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy odveoiv pou év TS puoTnpiw tod Xpiotod. My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before év 
73 pu, because ovneévar év is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12), ; 

peor. tov Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. R, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (80° 3 kat Sena). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod H. TOUTOV 6 eat Xpioros 
ev tulv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpwcros, but Xpuorros év Suir, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of ovvecus (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
droxadvyw, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. & €étépais yeveats odk eyvwpicOy Tots viots tdv dvOpdrwy. 
““Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépais, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots viots, «.7.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
vy. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év tals tapwynpuévars y.; and for the dative of time, 
ii. 12, érépats, ze. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply = “men.” Comp. Mark iii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the Words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @eot dvOpwro (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

ds viv drexadtOn Tois dylors droordéhots adtod Kal mpopyrats év 
Mvedpart. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit.” 

6 
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as is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovUrws dxpiBas 
ovk 7Seucav of madatol 7d pvoTyprov, Theoph.; “fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

drexadvpOyn, not now éyvwpicAy, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dyiois an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuol 7d 
elaxiororépw mévtwv dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “holiness.” 
But dy.os is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts ili. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dyo, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers dyvo., what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a-feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dyéots, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted oe it is suggested by the 
parallel i in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. ii). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpicrov. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dylous 
aitov, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. 1s too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits droaroous (with ps. Ambr. ), while DG Uae the 
word after avTov. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff, and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év zvevjare must be joined with the verb, not with zpo- 
pyrats, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dyious, or 
the following «tvau. 

6. eivat Ta €Ovn cuyKAnpovdpa Kal cdcowna . . . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical ; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvorypiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovy«Anpovopa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word cvyxAnpovépmos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. ocivcowpo, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound cvocwparororeiv (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

Kal CUPPETOXA THS ETAyyeAias Ev XpioT@ “Inood, 


The Received Text has atro@ after érayy., with D°GKL, a/.; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, al. Xpuord of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xpiorg 
*Inaod has the authority of SX ABC P 17. 


“ And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvypér. is not stronger than cvoowua. The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb cupperéyw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on ovpper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, eg. Gal. iii, 143; ch. 
L 83, 

. Xpio7S "Inood and 84 Tod evaryyediov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not d¢, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and dua, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
. 5, &v Suvdper Ocod ppovpovpévous bid wicrews, and Heb, x. 10, év 
GeAnpare iyracpévot erre id THS Tpoorpopas, K.T.r. 

7. 08 éyeriOny Sidkovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyernOnv, SA BD*G; but éyevouny, CD° KL). The use of 
yevnPnvac instead of the Attic yevérOa is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdev 
yap eyo épyov éuov cuvecnveyka TH XdpiT. tavty. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyevyOynodv pot mapyyopia; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
pupntat eyevnOnre. 

dutxovos. Harless maintains that 6. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while trypérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that d.axovety re or tivi 
vt is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i. 7. But 
barnpereiv tii te is also said (Xen. Azad, vil. 7. 46; Soph. Przi. 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
xi, 23, Sudxovoe Xprorod cior; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for tanpérys, Acts 
XXVL 165 Luke t..:2: 

Kata Thy Swpedy tis xdpitos Tod Geod THs Sobeions por kata Thy 
évépyerav THS Suvdpews adtod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” is dofeions is the reading of 8 ABC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D°K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than. 
the gift. 

Kata thy év, adtod. These words, which are to be connected 
with dofefons, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himseif, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation dwped, xdpis, do0eions, evepyea, 
dvvayus, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by of didk. eyeviOnv. ‘“Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8. épol 7H €Aaxtotorépw mdvtwv dyiwy e860 } xdpis adty. tov 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre 
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ponderance of authority. dy‘wy- is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (ze. all Christians) 
“was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. *EXaxvotétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. wecLdrepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
éLaxiotératos (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. ili, 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Metaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), otre yap rot 
€oxaTov éxxarurepov «in av tr; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaxiordrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éya éAaxuordérepos ravTwv dyiwy ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the dyo, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAeou (Phil. iii. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the izepAlay dadarodor; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (2d. ver. 25, Vill. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dyoe dadoroAor, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle ; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the dyzou. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dyvo, 
the very term which when joined with drdéoroAo is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyéwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

tois €Oveow edayyeNicacar Td dve§ixviagtov mAoOTOs TOO XpicTod. 
The Rec. Text has év before rots €6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP., 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 7 xdépis atrn consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
éuol to avry being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case atry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate eiay- 
yeAicacGa from the immediately preceding 4 xdpis atrn. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. 1 is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver, 14. 

aveExviaotov. Theodoret well remarks: xal mas knpvrress 
elrep 6 mAodros dvettyviaatos; Totro yap aitdé, pyor, KypiTTw, 
éru dveéiyviaoros. The neuter zdocdros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in 8* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° DS K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word aveétx. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12, “ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii. ro. 


9. Kal dwricat [wévras]. The reading is doubtful. gwrlcat without 
advras is read by %* A 672, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. mdvras is 
added by NCBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 


omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the o/k. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But mdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to ¢wrlcat with the 


reading wdy7as, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
N.T., although it is so used in a few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if mdvras is read, althousy it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would hardly be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mysterye 


tig 4 otkovopta tod puornpiov. The Rec. Text has xowvwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. _oixovoyia is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

“ What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the otk. 7. por. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret oix. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, THv otk. ToD Oeod THY Sobcicdy pot eis tuas mAnpdoat 
rov Aébyov Tod Weod 70 pvoripiov TO dmoKexpuppevov azo Tov 
aidvuv. 

Tod dmoKkexpuppévou, “ which was hidden ” = ceovynpévov, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. il. 7, xadodpev Ocod codiar &v prornply 
Ty amoKexpupperyy. 

ams tOv aidvev, equivalent to xpovois aiwvios, Rom. XVi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18, é« Tod ai, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. 7po 
tov aidvwv, I Cor. il. 7. 

év 16 eG 1G 14 TdvTO. xticavtt. In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, 8&& “Ijcod Xpiorod, with D* KL, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words r@ ra 
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m. xtivayrt. When the words 1d "I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted wdvra, as well as to the simple xrécav7u. 

It is clear that «rffew cannot be applied to the pvornptov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: ‘“ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. ro. 

10-18, Zt 7s God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
fis eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. tva yvupiobf viv tats apxais Kat tats efouctas év Tots 
émoupavioig Bd ris ekkAnolas t moduTotKcAos copia tod Ocod. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with éd0y, «7.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yvwpicby is 
directly opposed to dzroxexp., and viv to drs tov aidvev, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or,mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects fva with 
tis 9 oix. rod w. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

tais dpxais Kal tats éfouelats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. 12, “ which things angels desire to look into,” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii. ro—1 5, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év Tots émoupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, p. 967, Tots épyous €v Mapwveia: Aeschines, Fads. Leg. 42,_ 
Tv tpitnv mpeoBelay ext 7d Kowdv tov ’Audixtvdvwv (Bernhardy, 
pegezt). 

Sid THs éxkAnolas, ze. as Theodoret expresses it, da tis epi 
tiv éxkAnoiay oikovouias. The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

moduToiktkos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of zo/kiAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” moAvmofkiAos is used by 
Eurip. Zh. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, af. Athen. 15, 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (1xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. viti. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph, and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. ‘‘ Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zockAov. But 
now by means of the oikovoia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvzofk.Aos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective roAvm. does not suggest rapddogov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

LL, kata wpdbeow tay aidver. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can zpdéec1s be taken as =fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares mpéGeow . . . pd xpdvwv aiwviwr, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with dofeicay, 
not with zpd6. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

iy émoinoey év TO XpiotS “Incod TH Kupiw jpay. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
iroinoev Means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/., that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for ’Inoot being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of wovety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. il, 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is 6€Anwa, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. 6éAnua is to perform that which 
God, ¢.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpobeos it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of zovetv zp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares zovety yvopny, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdGeous rév aidvey that is in question, zoveiv 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of “Incod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
chia. 

12. év 3 éxopev thy mappyoiav Kat Tpogaywyihy é€v meroOyoe 
Sta THs TloTews ado. 


So 8 AB 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has rjv before Tpooa’yuryip, 
with CD°K LP, Ath. Chrys. ad. 

D*° have tiv mpocaywyiy Kal rhy mappyotav. 

G: mpocaywyhy els rhv mappyolav. The article seems more likely to have 
been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” oppyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Aypere Ta owdAG werd 7; Wisd. v. 1, oTHO ETAL 
év m, ToAAG 6 Sikaos; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 135 Hebi x29; 
cf. x John ii. 28, iii. 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but ‘freedom, openness ” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John it. 28, 
“have a. and not be ashamed” ; iv. 17, “a. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, m. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywy% see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose appyoia and mpocaywyy to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of aappyota shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, mappyoia Kal mpocaywyy) being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywyi) pero. mappyotas, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, mporepywpela eT mappyoias TS Opovy 
ths xdpuros. The other alternative would leave appyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

rerolbno.s is a word of the later Greek. It occurs Several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

Sia THs motews adtod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
iors is defined by its object. So in Mark xi. 22, éxere 7. @eod ; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James ii. 1, wy & mporwmoAnyias €xeTe THY 
riot 106 Kvplov jpav, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with éxopev, not with metro noe. 

13. Avo aitodpar pa éykaxetv év Tats Oder’ pou bmép Spay. Ard, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that 1 may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If. then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. I, 
the rovrov yapw after 8, instead of xai, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airotwar means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airodjat is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovuevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevydpevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aireirw repeats the airefrw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by rapa rod 8Sovros @cod racw, Moreover, 
the words iris éore 8déa Suv supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after OAtiberr, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he shouid be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 33 2 Cor. xk 10; Col 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

€v tais Odipeot pou émép Spay. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles, Compare his touching words, 
i hil. ii. 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” év denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; irép inar is 
clearly to be joined to OrAipeot Kov, not to airoduat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since OriBerOar ixép tivos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

Hts €ort 8dfa Sudv. Ares introduces a reason ; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to py éyxaxety by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/, This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself, On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, ( hrysostom replies, “ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in thetr hear's ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses know edge. 

14, rovrou xdpiv kdprtw Ta yovard pov. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. ii, Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, THY KaTO- 
vervypevyy Sénow édydocer, Chrys. ‘A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against apds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. rr; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 2. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 44: Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 7d oiketov Tois xpiottavots TOV 
cbyav eos (HE. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxi. 41. 

mpos Tov Matépa. Kdparrew yovu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to zpooetxopat, mpos is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Iarépa the Rec. Text has 700 Kkuplov jar "Incod Xpiorob, with 
xe DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. a2. 

The words are wanting in R*ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christ, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur ” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. é 08 maca mwatpia év odpavois Kal él yiis dvopdleran. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (raca 
oixoSopn), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require réca % marptd. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. ‘This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rod Kupiov nov *Inood Xpiorod, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to od, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if waoa 7. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be réy Ilarépa, But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family ” loses 
much of its plausibility. (Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Tlarpid is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
marpa is More common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “ tribe,” as when he says there are three rarpiat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than vA», and wider than ofkos ; see Ex. xii. 3 3 Num. xxxit, 28 ; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps. xxi. (xxii) 28, rdcae ai 
matpiat tov eOvav. So in Acts iii. 25, Taco at rarpial THs ys, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 gvAai, and in xxii. 18 
and xxvi. 4 €6vy. In Luke ii. 4 we have é& olkov xal Tar pras 
AaBid. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take =. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, zarpérns. Thus Theodoret says: 8s GAnOGs brdpxe TaTHp, 
ds ob wap’ GAXov TodTo haBdv exer, GAN’ adrds Tots GAXors peTaddduxe 
rovro, And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. tn Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning ; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the rarpuaé in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for aca implies a plurality. By 
the zarpiaé on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

dvondferar, ze. gets the name martpid, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator ; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also matpid, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rod Kvupiov, «.7.2., injures the 
sense. 


ovopdlerat has been taken by some to mean “ exists,” or “is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAeiy meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to évopdleuv, 
for xaAeiv means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that kadeiv 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “7 pi dvra exddecer eis 70 etvat.” For dvopaler bar 
zx twos, cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1036, dor dvopdobns é« tbxNS 
TavTns, os eb 

iva 86 Gpiv Kata 73 TAOGTOS Tis BdEqs adTod. “That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 86 is the reading 
of sx ABCG, whilst Se is read by D K L and most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of mpocedxopax implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col. i: 9. “ Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term mAodros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought is of God as a giver. 

Suvdper KpatawOfjvor 81d tod Mvedparos adtod eis Tov éow 
&vPpwrov. “To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” Svvdper is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in ‘power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength.” 

kpara.d», from the poetic xpara.ds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xpartve. 

cis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 <ow 
&vOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara tov ow dvOpwrov. It is not therefore the xatvos 
dv6p., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature). 6 éw av6, 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxat- 
vovrar hepa Kal Huépg, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 6 
ow dvOp. and 6 &w dvOp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
rod dvOpwHmrou 6 évrds dvOpwros (Rep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow dvOp. 
(Enn. v. 1. 10) and 6 &w dvép. The threefold division, rveSua, vos, cOpua, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 

ronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
Fors which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where éyd is used of both 
parts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use mvedua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is vods, which ineffectively protests 
‘against the odpt, while in the regenerate mvedua is superior (Rom. vii. 25. 
vili. 4, 9). That he does not mean mvedua and yux4 to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from I Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

17. karoukijoar Tov Xprordv 81d tis miotews ev tals KapSlag bar. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Katouxjjoa is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of KpatavwOnvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means ‘“‘to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarouxjoas seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of Kpatatwinvar. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
karoux. is not something added to xpara.., but is a further definition 
of it. xarouwxely is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxarorxeiv, 2 Pet. ii. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to zapouxety as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 1, katuKet laxoR & 7H yq 
ob mapdxynoey 6 rarip avrot ; and Philo, de Sacrif, Ad. et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap Trois eykuwAtous povows éravéxwv mapoiKe copia, od 
karoucet (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. “How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydirn éppiLopévor Kat TeBepedvopévor. Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, TApakarG jas wepurarjoa 
+ + + dvexouevor; Col. ii. 2, Wa mopaxAnfoow ai Kapdiat avTay, 
oupPiBacbérres ; 2b, iii. 16, 5 Adyos Tod Xp. evouxetrw ey DLV, ee 
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Suddoxovres 3 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to corae, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, 1t is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect é¢ppifwpevor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding zrapeAdBere tov Xpiordv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be ézoxodopunOévres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a ocvvocxodopeioe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. ii. 7 we have éppifwpévor kat érou- 
xodopovpevot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xarouxjoo. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding, 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have 7G tperepw ehée Wa ...; in 2 Cor. i, 4, THY 
dydanv iva yore: 1 Cor. 1X. 15, 7) TO Kadxynyd pov iva tis Kevoon 
(but here the best texts read otdcis xevwoer): Gal. ii, 10, pdovov 
Tov wrwxav va pyypovevomev: John xiii. 29, Tois mrwxots iva 7 8G: 
Acts xix. 4, A€ywv eis tov épxdpevov per abrov iva moredowor, In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that frléw was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” ¢.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat. i. 12). Lucian has fifar xai Ocuédior rhs dpyjoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xpeora; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God’s love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (8a rs m.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.} 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dydy. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For éydzn, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect é dyday with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. Kat Te, with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva efioxdonre. “That ye may be fully able.” katoAaBéobar, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle . 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xatavocicba:. It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned” . 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 2s, “ finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Oés. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


3 A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad lee, 
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“ut possitis occupare .. . latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (““mutato accentu”) ri 76 
mAatos stood for rd mAdros tT, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éwé re tdwp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti td wAdtTos Kal pijKos Kal dios kal Bdbos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bavos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a2; 
the contrary, SA KL, Syr. ad. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” todr’ éore ro puo- 
THpiov To trép Hav oixovounbey peta axprBeias eidévar. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that: 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvoryprov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotypiov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, “The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding reGepeAwwpevor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose ¢v Xpioro to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis, specially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “Arofunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, “‘/omgifudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvoryjpov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. ii. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
&ydarnv to Xpicrod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the éydrn tod Xpiotod is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvévar 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvovat is much stronger than xaradaBéoba, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvévae rHv dydrnv, but yvovar thy 
irepBdAX\oveav THs yvdoews aydryv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. 7é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, caf an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Olltra- 
mare understands simply adris, t.e. dydarys. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 
parts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
breadth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, 7@ 
oxhwart To oravpod (Cont. Eunom. Orat. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘*Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvdvat te Thy SrepBdddoucay Tis yrdoews aydayy TOU XproTod. 
“‘ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret tryv dydryv ths yrdcews, 
“supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in trepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovris irepBddAXovta Krirov. 

“ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. ‘But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. yvévau, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
TO yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dvri tod drodatoa: A€éyer (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, duvardv jas da THs wiorews 
Kal dydays THs TvevpatiKns xdpiros dmodatoa Kat Sa tavrys 
xatapadely. . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
i. 20, Ta dopate airod . . . Kafoparar, 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, trepéyovca wdvta vodv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “ the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (Advers. 1. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“The love of Christ,” ze. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, tva rAnpw6ijre «is wav 
TO TAYpwpa Tod cod, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A, rod @eod is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dare tAnpotoGar raans dperys Ys TANpYs éoTU 
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6 @eés. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
(note wav), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind: On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “wise with all the wisdom of God”; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAévor as (cs) 
your heavenly Father is réAeos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘“ They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are réActou,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there wav 17d rAnp. rod @cod is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAjpwua to mean “perfection,” and wAnpotcba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
“The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : iva teAclws abrov fvouxoy SéénoGe ; and this 
has much in its favour. is, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the Arp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a wAxjpwya). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xarouyriprov 70d Oco', ii. 22, 
is parallel to catoujoa tov Xp. ev tals kapdiats, iii, 17 (v. Soden), 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand aA. rod @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4” 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 


B has a peculiar reading: tva whnpw09 wav, which is also that of 1750735 
116, of which, however, 17 reads eis suas instead of rod Ocod, Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, “that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éoppayloOyre in B, cap 
ir. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. 7G 8é Suvapev bwép mdvta worfoar Gmepexteptocod dp 
aitovpeba % voodpev. ‘‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness‘of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

iép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wavra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. depexmepioood, which occurs again 
1 Thess. iii. 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with wzép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. imepAlav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; imeprepic- 
oevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
breprepicds, Vii. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with é:ép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

6v is not to be connected with zavra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with tmepexmepiccod, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (Ze. = rovrwv 4d). 

kata Thy Sdvapi Thy évepyoupérny év piv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetra: is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensts, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. 1-20. 

21. aitG 4 Bdta ev TH exxAnola Kal ev XpioTg *Inood. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus.” Son ABC 17, 
al., Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But «ai is omitted by DPK LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D*G transpose, and read: év Xpuor@ “Inood Kat tH exkAnoia. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why kat 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpioré “Inood with 77 
éxxAyoig. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the ék«A. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If kai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret év similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the 8dfa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis mdoas Tis yeveds Tod aidvos Trav aidvey dyjv. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” ‘There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveal yevedv and aidves, or aidv, rav aldvwr. 
cis tovs aidvas rév ai. occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. ro; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; «is rév aléva rav aidver in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai. ray ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aisv, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aidéy which 
includes many aiéves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aidy, qui terminatur in rovs aidvas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV. 1ff. He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1, Tapakad® oby bpas éyo & Séopios év Kupiw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ody may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 Sécusos é€v K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. “In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kupio dv 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (Rom. ii. p. 84): It does not signify “ for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyds év Xpiord, Rom. xvi. aaa 
dyamntos év Kupiv, 76. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this captivity from others. 

mapaxakG may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”, 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or dws). Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

délws Tepimarioa THs KAjcews fs ekAHOnte. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” 4s attracted for nv the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xadciv (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta dons Tatewoppoodyys Kal mpadrytos. ‘ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” jerd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); maons belongs to 
both substantives. What is rarewvoppooivn? Chrysostom says it 
is ray tis péyas dv éavrov tarewvot ; and elsewhere, OTay peydra Tis 
éavtd ovvedds, pndev péya rept avrod favtdtnrat, Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves ; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows ; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not taze- 
vofpootyn. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to ot 
UmepAlay aéaroAor, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, xpéos kal tazrevvos, 
‘n heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
rarewvoppootvn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpadrys is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “ which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man ” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of zp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. iii. 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. ; 

peta paxpoduputas, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveydmevor is already defined by 
év dyamy, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of werd is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, trav. and mpg. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpobupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, “ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpofupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (Rom. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii, 4, 9 dydan paxpobupel, ypnoredera. 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
Says: paxpdOvpos dua todro A€yerat ered) paxpav tia Kal peyddAnv 
exer Wuyiy. 

dvexdpevor GNAHAwv ev dyday. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpobupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
tuets being the logical subject of d&fws wepurar.; cf. ch. iii. 18 and 
Col. i. ro, There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveoOe. 

8. onovddlovres thpetv thy évdtyta Tod Tvedpatos év TO ouvSéope 
tijs ciphyns, “ giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” “ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Ox 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “ endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrrjcapev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for orovddfew, which, in 
Tit. ili. 12 and 2 Pet. iii. 14, is rendered “be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: otk dmdves ioxdoomey cipnvedew. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

tnpev, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. ‘The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. “The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators; and this seems to be proved 
by é Ilvedya in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, “animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évérys THs miotews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking mv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év 1 ouvdéop THs eipyyqs. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvderpov ddixias, Acts 
viii. 23, and ovvdecpos eivoias, Plut. um. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “ love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of ev being taken instrumentally ; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the év is parallel 
to the év before dydzy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év capa Kal év Mvedpa Kabds Kat exhyOnre év pid eArriBe Tis 
kdjocews Spav. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such partacle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with vv. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism es Kvpvos, 
cis @cds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where 76 
aird TIveidua, 6 airos Kipuos, 6 aitds @eds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, mpoOvpia.” 

xafés is not used by Attic writers, who employ kaddzrep or 
xa9é, It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

év jug éAmidt. év is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
Karey ev xdpirt, Gal. i. 63 é eipyvy, 1 Cor. vii. 1 53 & dyacua, 
1 Thess. iv. 7 ; nor is it =eis or éi, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere ” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from <is in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis ru involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But x«Ajovs as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. “éy exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAnrTol dy. 
They are so called as to be év éAri&, év cipyvn, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging tc 
your calling. 

5. els Kptos, pia miotis, év Bériopa. “One Lord, one F aith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ ; one faith, of which He is tne 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. cls @eds Kal warhp mévrav, “One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: “Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdvrwv to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
adyres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. I. 

& em wévtwv Kal 81a TévTwv Kal év maou. “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds ipiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. #piv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SABC P 17 67%, Ign. Orig. a/. It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, waow seeming to require a limitation. 

‘As raow is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
xévrwv in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
raves by évi Exdorw ypov. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second wavrwv as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

& émi rdvrwv; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dy émt wavrwv @eds evAoyyTOs «is 
rots alavas. “Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by dud and 
év respectively. ‘The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each ; whereas da advtwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyov. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7, évi Be éxdotw Apav €560y 4 xdpes kara 7d pétpov Tis Swpeds 
rod Xpiotod. “ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xli. 4 ff, where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 
grace,” ze. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D*GLP*, but is present in 8 AC D° K P®", most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining » in é66n. 
“ According to the measure,” etc., z.¢. according to what Christ has 
given; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. Aid Aéyet. “Wherefore it saith”=“‘it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@cds. Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @cds 
Aéyet, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says Néye, frequently 7 ypady Aéyet, at 
other times Aafid Aé€ye, “Hoaias Aéye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eds is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being. the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that » ypad} must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypadi Aéyer does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @eds Aéyer does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yoi is used impersonally, Aéyer is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where Aéyer 
is parallel to y¢yparrae in ver. 9; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 
to épp7Onocav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of gyoi in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely =¢aci, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aé¢ye: as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7} ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vopos A€yet, and 76 Acydpevov. 

"AvaBas eis dihos xpaddrevoey aixparwotay Kat edwxe SdparTa 
rots dv@pémos. ‘When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. Ixviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has 2iaBes Sduara év dvOpdézw, or, according to another reading, 
évO@purois. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, totro rairdv éorw éxeivw; and so Theophylact, adding, “ for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” ze. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, 4s. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodi. This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii. 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts o men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “ received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. “The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of 28uxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation ; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows, 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that iradddéas 76 edaBe Sduara obrws ev TO Warped Ketpevov, 
cwxe Sduata clre, TH vraddayy mept rHv oiketav xpnodpevos 
dxoAdoviiav’ éxet piv yap mpds tiv vrdberw Td eAaBev jpmorrev, év- 
tavda 88 TS mpoxepevn TO ewxev dxdAovbov jv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so fae as St. Paul is concerned; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What lea 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for npd the 
verb pen, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
SéSwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
@aBe (7a év). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
give.” 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. ‘The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of Aéyet, has no force except on the assumption that 
@cés is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

Hxpardrevoe aixpadrwoiav. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity ” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. li. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoxaros €xOpos karapyetrar ¢ 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (ac 
Justin had already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, ob yap éedevOepovs dvras yuas zxparudrevoe, GAN’ td Tod 
dvaBorAov yeyevypévovs avtnxpadrutevoes, Kal THV eAevSepiav ypiv 
éOwpjoaro; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aiyuadwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from dv@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

“ And gave gifts.” ka is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, aZ.; 
but inserted in x° B C* and* D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
HxeaAarevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éowxev, For the gifts compare Acts il. 33. 

9. 16 Sé “AvéBy ti got ei ph Str Kal KatéBy eis TA KaTéTEpa 
pépn tis ys. ‘Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xatéBn without mpéror is the reading of S* AC* D G 17 67, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

karéBn mpOrov is read in 8° BC°KLP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence prov would naturally suggest itself to the mina 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBas els 
tos without rpwrov ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to avaBds was missed. He thinks 
mpwrov all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 
margin. 

Hépn after xarwrepa has the authority of § ABCD*KLP, while it is 
omitted by D* G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


To 8@ "AvéBn, t.e. not the word dvé8y, which had not occurred, 
but that which is impliedin dvaBds. ré éorw ef pur), «.7.X., Ze. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. rd xatwrepa tis yys. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, z.e. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, 74 xdérw pépn 
THS yhs TOV Odvardv Pyow, ard THs TOv avOpdrwv vrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlil. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and — 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. 1a xardrepa 
€pn THs y7s, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to 7a dvwrepixa pépy (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTwTaTa THS yHs Occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixili. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(katwrdérw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BaOos rjs yfs. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
aoov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the kat 
before xaréBy. It seems hardly possible to take Kai xareBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dévéB. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “‘came and preached” ; 
in iii. 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him”; also 2d. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that 6 
xataBdas was the same as 6 dva8ds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 KataBas aités éotw Kal 6 dvaBds bmepdvw mévtwv Tov 
odpavav iva mAnpdon to wévta. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

avrés is not “the same,” which would be 6 airds, but emphatic. 
ov yap GdXAos KateAnAVOe Kal GAs ave\jrAvOev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tpiros otpavds, and 
Heb. iv. 14, dueAnAvOdra tots ovpavors, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, wy odxi Tov 
ovpavov Kal tiv yhv éyo tAnpO; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
counexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take zAypwon as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra ravra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church, But zAnpoiv by itself can hardly mean “fill with 
gifts.” Rickert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, 7a wavra. év waow Anpovpévov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

ll. kai adtds edwxev Tods pev daroarddous, Tods Sé Tpodpitas, Tous 
Sé edayyedtotds, Tods Sé moupevas kal SiSacKkddous. ‘And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers,” ; 
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%wkev is not a Hebraism for ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of édwxev déuara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“ Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. 1. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been. 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii, 21. 15; Tert. 
adv. Mare. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. XVi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii, 20, li, 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. “Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. i. 12, “(a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church, “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it («npurrewv, ebayyeAt- 
Ceo Oa). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (zepuidvres éxjputrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

tods S€ mopdvas kal Si8ackddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by ‘‘teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called diddoxodAo., On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs d€ is not repeated before didacxdAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: “Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that “pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “ pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes ézicxoro. and 
mpeoBvrepo.. Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zpeoBurepou), 
moudvate TO év tty rotuviov tod Med, émicxomoivres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii, 25, rév mounéva cal erioxoroy tov Yoxov tpor, 
where éricxorov seems to explain rouujv: Acts xx. 28, Td roipriw 
év @ vpads 7d Lvetpa 7d dyov éOero émurxdrovs, rousaivew THY exKA. 
mounv was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called rouunv Aady. The zounv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, def rv ériockorov 
. . . OWaxrixdy (etvar): also Tit. i. 9, But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the émicxoro, 
Had rots dé been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of rouyjv. It is 
easy to see that éricxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. . 

12. mpds tov Katapticpdvy Tay dytwv, eis epyov Staxovias, eis 
oikodopiy TOG oépaTos TOD Xprorod. “With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The katapticpos Tov ay. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
cis %pyov Stax. eis olk, «7.4. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxaoros 
oixodopmet, xaotos Kataprilet, Zxawros Suaxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
Siaxovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite an the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
S.axovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, “on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixoSou% tod odparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. II, 

The word xarapriouss does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xarapri{w by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprvos, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
“‘ mending” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing ” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” karnprispévos mas eoTat ws 6 dvddoKados 
airod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, karaprigesde. Comp. 2b. 9, Tyv Spur 
kardpriow. Karapriopds is the completed result of xardpriots. 

oixodopy Tod cwparos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixodopyy had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. 1 Cor. viii. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodou7 and cpa tod Xpucrod have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on iii. 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. péxpt katavriowper ot mavtes eis Thy Evétnta THs TiaTews Kal 
THs Emyvscews TOU viod tod Ocod eis dvBpa Tédevov, eis pérpov HAtKias 
ToG wAnpdpatos tod Xpiotod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge or the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” éxpe is without dv because 
the result is not uncertain. _ of ravres, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (ray dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the KrvdwriGdpuevor kal repupepdpevor, «.7.d., ver. 14.“ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. éx/yvwous is not merely explana- 
tory of woz, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. od viot rod @cod belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

cis dvSpa TéAcvov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vio. is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éAmicavres ds Tra.diy 
vytiy xpyoacba TG Oirlarw, Sid re rHy Arixlay Kat THY dmeiplay 
tov wav ®, ebpov rédevov dvSpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the els xawds 
dvOpwros. It is doubtful whether we are to take 7jArcéa as “ age” 
or “stature”; not only #Accda itself but pérpoy yArcéas occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. #Aucéa has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix, 2; 
Aki, puxpos qv, and “age” in John ix. 21, ArKkiay eye, 
“‘ Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective duds most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature” ; pérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, Vit. Soph, P- 543, 
TO pétpov Ths pukias Tats pev draws emvoripats yipws apy. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” ze. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

Some expositors take zArjpwua here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for rerAnpwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpucrotd 
(wewAnpwopevov) or with 7Arkias (retAnpwpévys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate 76 wAyjpwua tov Xpicrod. Or, again, 76 rAjpwua 
tov Xpicrod is understood to mean, “what is filled by Christ,” 
z.e. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to 7Arjpwra, there is a wide difference 
between predicating 76 aX. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxx\yoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes 76 wd. rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, ze. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession oi the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of rAjpwpa tod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of «is dvdpa réAetov. With his view 
of zAnpwya=perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“to the measure of the stature (z.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. ta pyxére Gpyev vymor, krudwvldpevor kal tmepipepdpevor 
mavtt dvéum Tis Si8acxadtas. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «AvdwyCduevor from 
xAvdwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Azz. ix. 11. 3, 6 Onuos rapac- 
copevos Kal KAvowvidpevos. Here, as dvéum is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zepid., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, duaxpuvdpevos gore KAVOwve 
Oadrdcons aveutlouevp. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepéAat 
dyvdpot tr avéuwy wapapepspevor: cf. Heb, xiii. 9, dudaxats wouxiAas 
py wapapéeper be. 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : 77 tpow7 éupévwv Kai dvemous exddrcoe tas Siaddpous 
diacxadias, The article before 5d. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év tH KuBela tOv dvOpdmwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBeta, from KvGos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. év is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the zepup. «.1.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év événo 
(EIL), since & 7H «. is not connected with repipepsuevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 77 which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvfeéa to the atmosphere; see on v. s. 

év wavoupyia mpos thy peOodeiay tis mAdvns. “By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” mavotpyos and ravovpyla are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1 ; “prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
viii, 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses zavotpyos in the sense of dewds, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “ knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here) ; 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “ crafty.” 

peGodeta is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
p<Oodevw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peOddevoev ev 7d SovAW cov); the substantive p.é0080s, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Adyvy has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
li. t1), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version pds is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after tavoupyia. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of xpés, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
participles kAvd. and zepp. Codex A adds after aAdvys, TOU 
dia8dAov, an addition suggested probably by Vi Di: 

15. @dnOevovres 8¢ ev dydéwy. “But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAnGeve always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
édnOeia. Verbs in -evw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, «vfela, which is the action of 
kuBevew, peOodeia of peOodeverv, Comp. KoAakela, KoAaKevw ; Bpa- 
Betw, éprrredw, dryyapevo with their substantives in -e‘a, and many 
others. Now éAnQe‘a is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, dicaroovvy Kai éou6- 
rytt THs aAnbeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, édcxia,” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év éydzy, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAnevorres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“ growth” is so fully defined by the following words, If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with aifjowper, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, iii, 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAnOedvew, ev dydry is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended ¢v 
dydary to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from ddnbela to dydrn, and thence to 
avénous. 

adéjouper eis abrov Ta TévTO 85 dori h Kedady, Xpiotés. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

aiéjowpev is not transitive as in 1 Cor. lit, 6 352.Cor, ix.) 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i, 80, ii, 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

eis adrév. Meyer understands this to mean “ in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on eis 
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avrév is, he says, given by é€ of, «.7.\., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descending direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of eis as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that es adtév admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6= “in regard to which,” 
cis tadra = “quod attinet ad .. .” etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis adrov aig. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvjp réAeos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible vio. The subjects of avféjowpev, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in adé cis airdév a variation of 
Katavrnowmey eis dvdpa TéAelov, cis pérpov HdiKias Tod A. TOD 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “ unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis airdy by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word airdy passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of avé eis aérév, connects the 
latter words with év dydry, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view 3 Instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of « Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

7a mayra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpicrés. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpicrov, isa 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Aol, p. at A, evpyoee 
Tovs ws GAnOds Siacrds, olrep Kat Aéyovrar exe Sixdlew Mivos re 
kai “PaddpavOos kat Alaxos. The Received Text has 6 Xpuorés, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in 8 A BC, Bas, 
Cyr. 
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16. é€ of wav 73 cGpa cuvappodoyotpevov kal oup3.Baldpevoy. 
“Fyrom whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” 
08 goes with avéyow moveira. ‘The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvapp.. cf. ji-2i; —“Phe:use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dppés, a joint, was before the mind of the writer, ovpSiBalw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, cvpB. év éyday. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “‘ovvapp. pertinet ad 70 regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ov. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that ovp[. 
refers to the aggregation, cvvapp. to the interadaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that ovpP., as the 
condition of cwvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure cpa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovp$B. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have értxopynyovpevoy Kal coup BiBalopevov. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “ the vital connexion with the 
Head; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
émixop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

Sua dons Adis THs Emyopnyias. “ Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. i. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

dgy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
doy cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “ contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the emxopnyta 
proceeds. Theodoret takes ddy) to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
adi tiv alcOyow mpoonyopevoer, ered) Kal atrn pla tov mévTE 
aicOjoewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not adpjs 
alone, but apas rHs émix. = alaOjoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: 16 wvedua éxeivo 76 éextxopnyovmevoy Tots péAcow 
ard tis Kepadrjs éxdorov pédovs dwrrdopevov otTws evepyel. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular 4¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
agai could no more be used for ai aicOyjoes, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that dé¢ai/ could have this meaning either. 
Besides, “‘the conjunction of such incongruous things as ray ada 
kai ovvdéouwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take dd in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification, Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovudvors and 
ay, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former “cohesion.” 
7 aby THs émixopyyias, then, is the touching of, z.e. contact with, the 
supply. dareoOau rhs émix. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence 84 rdons adis ths émix may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 dd rod Xpicrod Kariodca TVEVMATLKY 
divapis évds éxdorov péAovs adrod drrouévy. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=ék zis émyop.=rTHs dis js 
erexopyynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émtxopyyia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But ‘the verb ériyopnyéew 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kat’ évépyevay év wétpw évds éxdorou }€pous. 
Hépous is the reading of § BDGK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but A C, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uédovs. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of ua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But yépovs is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


“ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
evépyea does not mean “power,” but ‘‘acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xar’ évépyevav as adverbial = 
“powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év rpm may be taken either with Kar’ évepy. or as govern- 
ing évds éx. pep. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which éy certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyeia, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join é pérpy closely with évépyeva, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say Kat’ évepy. 
évds éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted ev perp. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with avé. movetrar instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that }€tpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

thy adénow 100 odpatos Toveirar, “ Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have avée. tiv avénow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év dyday. The middle zovetros is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth ; qovet 
would imply that cdpa and odparos had a different reference. 
goparos is used instead of éavrot, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of capa, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke iii. 19. 

eis oikodopiy éautod év dydwy. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodop7) is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oix. is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate ev 
dydan from oix. and join it with avénow qoveirat, aS Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new man. 

17. todro ody Méyw Kai paptépopat év Kupiy. Resumes from vv. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes : nrédrw dvedaBe tis mapawéerews 76 
mpootuov. ovv, as often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes ; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was ‘interrupted, and the d&ws mepurareiv of 
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ver. 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rotro looks 
forward. 

paptupop.at,“T protest, conjure” = Siapapripouar. Polyb. p. 1403, 
ovvopapdvtwy Tov éyxwpiwy Kal paptupopévoy Tods dvépas éravdyewv 
érl tHv dpxyv. Thucydides, viii. 53, waprupopévwr Kal eribevaldvtwv 
pq Katdéyewv. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and A¢yw by the nature of the following context, pyKére 
mepim., as in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of detv. 

év Kupiw. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” pdprupa tov Képuov Kadd, Chrys. Theodoret; etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote éudcat tee; but it by 
no means follows that & ru without éuéca: could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Avds could be used without épooat 
instead of zpos Avéds. 

Ellicott says: “As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: “Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” elva: & ru is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, &v ipiv os Och keiweba: Oecd. Tyr. 314, ev oot yap éoper: 
Eurip. 4. 277, év co § éopey xa Sv Kai vy. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, & adrG Lopev Kal xwotpeba Kal éonev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and Spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
“element.” 

pykére Spas meputatety Kabds Kal td €0vn wepuwaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A€ywv pH TEPLTELVELY  XXi, 4; éXeyov 
pi) dvaBatvew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa, 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, Aéyw mavras e€vévat, Aesch. Agam. 898, rey 
kar’ dvSpa, py Oedv, o¢Bew ene, 


Text. Rec. adds Aowd. before 26vy, with NDE; Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aourd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the €6vn. They were 
26vn only é capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. : 

év paraétytTe TOG vods adTav. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdrava (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. 1. 21, éuaraudOnoav ev Tors Siadoyiopors aitov). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii. 20 it is said of the 
Siadoyicpol trav copay that they are pdérotot, Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: o8 ra THs dAnbetas ppovodvtes Kal muorevovTes Kal Gro- 
Sexdpevor GAN’ aarep Gv 6 vods aitav paryy dvathdop Kal Aoylonrat. 
vods includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpeévot 
referring to the intellectual, dandAorpuopévot to the practical. 

18, écxotwpévor TH Siavola dvres, drm \dorpropévor tis wis tod 
Ocou. 


éoxorwuévoe is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have écxoricpévor. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


dvres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If dvres dandX. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvow. The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. 77 5. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod, i. 35, od Kadapds xeipus ed, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, tpadraros 
pido dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining évtes with 
the following. The change of gender from ¢6vy to €oKoTwpLevoe 
&vres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxotwpévor is opposed to neputiopevor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxoticOn 4 dovvetos aitov kapola, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, rjv Sidvovav éreckoTLopEvous, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Avdvova strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éxSpovs ri dvavota : 
2 Pet. iii, 1, Sveyeipw . . . THY ciduxpw7 Sidvorav. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “ understanding.” On 
dmnAx. cf. li. 12. 
9 


* 
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THs Cons tov @cot. Explained by Theodoret as=rijs & dper7 
Cwis, ze. as=the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But wn 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to Odvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; «i Couey mvevpart, rvevuare 
Kal orowxauev. Moreover, dnAAoTpiwpévor implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 4 eipyvn tod cod, Phil. iv. 7; advéyous tod cod, Col. ii. 10, 
suggests that the words mean “the life which proceeds from God” ; 
“tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat ”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw 
T. @eod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the wz) and dés of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et véfae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life.in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist darmAXorpuwbévres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
So; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10, of ovx pArenuévor viv 8 eXenbértes. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj diavoia not 
ETKOTWALEVOL P 

Sua thy dyvoray thy odcay év adtors Sud Thy Tépwo THs Kapdlas 
aétév, The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard did... du as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with ddd. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers dud Th 
ayy. to égx, and dia Tv m. to adryAA, But this is rather too artificial 
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fora letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for éyvora is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvove refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
éyvova does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. 30, “the times of this ignorance ”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of tiv otcay év abrots instead of the simple 
adtav finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to ris kapdias air&v, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otcay év airots. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than airér. 

ropwaors is “hardness,” not “blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective zwpés, “blind” ; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with anpés, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zwpdw) 
from mapos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, topwow 
thy eoxdrnv dvadynoiav Néyer’ Kal yap at TO copare eyywopevar 
mupéces ovdeplav alobyow Zxovor. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢.¢. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zusc. Disp. il, 15. 

19. otrives, “quippe qui,” “being persons who.” damdynkstes, 
“being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in tapwors ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dradyotrres 74 (xa, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately.  Polybius, 
however, has the expression dzadyotvres rats éAziot, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
“interprets, pyxéry OédAovtes Tavelv, This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xdpvovres 
Sn Tos wovos Sua THY ovvéxerav tov Kwodvver, eis Tédos amynAyouv. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “desperantes e here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil. ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word : 
“djuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : kareppabupnkores, Kal p17) OéXovres 
Kapeiv mpos THY etperw TOD Kadod, Kat dvadyntws SvareBevTes. The 
reading of D G is dmnAmuixdres (ad- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, darndmuxotes would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard ‘“‘ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amnAmiKores, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éavtods. What is ascribed in Rom. i, 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

doehyns and doédyea were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “ insolent, insolence, outrageous” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “Jasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii, 21; Gal. v. 195 
2 Pet. ii. 7, 18; Rom, xiii 13. In Mark vil. 225 Jude; 1 Pet. 
iv. 33 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less, clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii. 26. The 
derivation is probably from oAyw, a form of Gedyo. 

eis epyaciay dxalapoias méons. épyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxafapola, So Chrysostom: ov Tapazre- 
advres, byoiv, jpaptov, add’ eipydlovro aira Ta Sewd, Kal pedérn TO 
mpdypare éxéxpyvto, It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xi. 58, é 7H 65d dds 
épyaciav, “give diligence”: see note ad doc, 

év mdeovetia. Acoveéia originally meant (like mAEOVEKTS, 
mXcovexteiv) only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, “ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive Acovéxrys is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
1 Cor. y. 10, 11, vi, 16. wAcoveéta occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. ii. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus wAcovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; weovegia, Col. 
iil, 5, mopvelav, dxabapoiay, mdOos, émiBupiay Kaxijv, Kal tiv 
mAcovegiay, 7Tis eotiv eidwAoAatpeia: besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, aca dxafapoia 7 meovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdiav yeyvpvacpévynv wAcoveElas éxovtes, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, 76 py 
vmepBalvew Kal wAeoventely év TO Tpdypate TOV ddeA pov avrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is kAoral, Pévor, pouxetar, wreovesias, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P/z2. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mdeoveéia, Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
“moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis cast et 
veraces,” and a little after : “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dperpla: “Tlacav dpapriav toApaot, vmép Képov TO drefpOappevn 
kataxpdpevor Bin TAeovetlay yap THY dperpiav éxadeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of rAcovegia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source ; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpo). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against mAcovegia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xi. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
pnkére kAerréro. Can we conceive him saying 6 porxedwy pete 
pooxeverw ? 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, ‘idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapoia waéoa and mAcovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyia 7 ebtpamredia. In ver. 5, also, we have wépvos 7 dxabaptos 
} wXeovéxtys. In the present passage we have, not xat iX., but 
év 7X. To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. Gpeis S€ obx obtws euddete tov Xprotdy. “ But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “ But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect bets 
to be repeated, or dAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, duels dé od 
otrws* GAN 6 peilwy ev duiv, x.7.A. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, ‘“ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. éudOere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pavOdvw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva dAAjAovs pdbovey érdcor 
ciqoay, is Clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
érdao, x.7.4. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpwordy as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éudéere as “learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“‘ preaching Christ,” Gal. oi, 9163 1m Corie 2 Corn ico 
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Phil. i. 15; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod yvavat abrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere tov Xp., is similar. 

21. elye, “tum certe si,” see on iii. 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” év air@, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal ‘author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpto7@, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (jxovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (év abr@ 2:8.), both being included 
in éudOere rov Xpiordv. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxoveuw in 
the sense “hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kabds gow ade ev t6 Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
he case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be tiv AnGerav Kabes 
dotw, «7A. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
‘“quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, ze. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dA7@ea, this supposes ipas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that év ro) 
Inood should come after cafes. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes dzoféc$a. depend on aiSdxOnre is open to the 
objection that in that case jpas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tas is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
stae as implied in tiv mpotépay évactpodyv. But it is not clear 
how judas can mark such a contrast. Nor is ¢0d. suitable to 
dvayevdoou. It seems better to take drobécbat Spas as the subject 
of we clause, dAjea being understood in the sense “true 
teachuig,” opposed to dndrn. Compare the use of éA7Gea in 
John ui. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
Sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpio7dv to "Incod is appropriate. T heir introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the woA‘reo. of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah 4s a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpurrdés is the 
subject of éorw, in which case dA7jOeu may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of abrév, év air, which takes 
up tov Xp. from the clause with ovrus, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18, 
The dative adyOe‘g, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On GAnGeia in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, <ire rpopdoe etre éArn Geilo. 

22. dmoféoba:, a figure from putting off clothes = drexdvo dpevot, 
Col. ili. 9, as édvcacGa: from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveodabar expresses a continu- 
ing process.1 The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii, 16), which is inconsistent with bas, 

kata thy mpotépay dvactpodyy. “As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody, in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behavi ur.” xKard re THY AouTyY 
dvaotpopiyy Kal tas mpdées reOavuacpevos bmép tHv Hrikiav (iv. 82. 
1); sv also Epict. i, 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both ‘times in this sense. 

Tov Tadadv dvOpwrov. ‘The éy capxixds of Rom. vii. 14; eyo 
adpf, 7b. 18, opposed to avOpwros 6 Kata Ody Kricbels. The 
' adoption of the expression the old and the new avOpwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éy. 

Tov Oeipdpevov, “ Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of Oopd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


aiee Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term dzroAAvpevov kata Tas éribuplas THs ararys. 
Mark the contrast with dAnOefas, ver. 24; THs dmdrns, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, drdry being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of émivuior. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
amdrn THs dyaptias, Heb. iil, 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 7 dwapria 
éfamrdryce pe. Hence the ériOvpiou derive their power 4 dyuapria 

. . Kateipydoato tacay éribupiav, 76. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dmdry here as “error.” Compare admdry tod 
aovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; da. dduxias, 2 Thess, ii. 10, 

katd, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

23. édvaveotocbar. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
wouid it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxatvovpevov, Col. iil. ro. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveotcfa. means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. dpxovs, piAlav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii. 10, of dvaxawotoc@a. Here the object is tuas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veot. 
What éva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdw, “ to equalise” ; 
dvarAnpow, ‘to fill” ; dvaxouwdw, “to communicate”; dviepdw, “to 
consecrate,” z.e. to make toos, rAnpyjs, Kowds, tepds. 

TO mvedpatt tod vods dpav. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Eliicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
“ (Divine) Spirit united with the human zrvedya, with which the vois 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the veceptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called 76 rvedua tuav or Tod vods buoy, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vods of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. veda, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “‘ of Christ,” “of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” ‘This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if dvaveodtoGa: is taken as depending on éd.ddx@yre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “‘spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vii. we see vovs pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. Inch. viii. we see the rvedua inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who is dvaveovpevos 
TO mvedpart TOD voos avrov. For the distinction between vots and 
mvevua compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 7d wveDud pov mpocev- 
xerat, 5 88 vods pov dxaprés eorz. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xii. 2 the vods is said to be renewed, petrapoppovobe rH 
GVAKALVOOEL TOD VOds. 

24. kal évdtcac8a thy Kady avOpwrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: droféoGar and évdvcacGa. aorists, because a single 
act is meant; dvaveodoOa: present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xasvés differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xawos 
dvOp., like the kawvi duaOyjxy, is always kavvés, but not always veds. 

kata Oedv. Compare Col. ili. 10, tov véov tov dvaxavodpevov 
eis ériyywow Kar’ eixdva Tod Kticavtos abrév. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that card @edv = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
kata Ioadx. But in Col. it is just the word «ixdva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That xar’ eikéva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xara = “after the likeness 
of.” «ard in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, z.c. that God was xtioGe/s. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 
i. 15 is not parallel, xara Tov kadé€cavta ipas dyvov, Kal avtol dytor. 

kata, @edy Occurs 2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11 =“‘in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. “according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view; but if so, that does not justify us in giving xardé an 
unexampled sense. 

év Sikaroodvy Kat doudtyTt THs GAnOelas. The AV. “righteousness 
und true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, “in righteousiess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, duc. and 6c. The usual distinction between 
these substantives is that dovdrys has reference to God, duxavoovvy to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that ducacvoovvy was a general term 
including éc.drys ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
i. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1. 75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In 1 Tim. ii. 8, ératpovras éccous 
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xeipas xwpis épyis Kal Suadoyirpov, the added words do not define 
the éoudrys. The hands are éovo. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dcvos with dpxvepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dovos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that Siaroovvy is in contrast to wAcovegia, and dourys to 
ixaOapota (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the év there (not xa), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of dxa§. is not dawoTns 
nut dyvdrns; and Sixatoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAeoveéia in any sense of that word. 

ris dAnbelas. DG, It., Cypr. Hil. read cat adybelq. 

25-82. Warning against special sins. 

25. Avs darodpevor 75 WeiSos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
ime between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

eddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by GAnOea ; it is 
more general than “ lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, uy peddecbe, But 76 
Weddos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

peré is more forcible than «pds (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

8ru éopev GdAHAov pédn. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, e.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 76 8: kal? cfs GAAHAwY peAn. AS 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 15. 

26. dpyiteobe kal ph dpaprdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But éxpositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxviii, 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, e.g. dpy.Zouevor wy Guaprdévere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, “man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require d\Ad, or the like, instead of xa‘, Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark ili. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken épyilec6e 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation, 

6 HAtos pr émBudrw él mapopyiopd Spay. 

7@ is added before rapopycud in Rec., with most MSS, and 
Fathers, but is absent from 8* AB. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopy:oués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel “provoked” the Lord, 
e.g. 1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
“‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth, 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopyiouds appears to be distinguished from 
épy% as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nourish anger (“affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, «tore mpooaxOetev 
cis AoSopias ix” dpyis, ply 7 Tov pALov Sdvar, ras deflas éuBadrXovres 
dddAjrows Kat doracdpevor dvehvovTo (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat’, 
lengthen with the days ; and men in Greenland, where days lest 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pydé SiSore towov TO SiaBédw. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives; all the uncials apparently have pydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre .. . pare, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, py). . + pare, is so rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre. . pare and 
pydé. . . pdé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
od omelpovow ovdé Oepifovow ovdé cuvéyovow, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not” ; Matt. xii. 32, ore év rovTw TO 
alave otre év To pédXov7t, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of ov« dpeOnoerat. 

S{Sore térov, #.€. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, Sdre térov TH Spy 

7G SiaBddrw. 5 diaBoros is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 dudBoros always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim, iii. 11 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 khéntwv pyKére KNewTéTw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAéWas and 6 KAérrys. 

paddov 8€ Kkomidrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
epyaldpevos Tats [iSiais] xepotv 7d dyadv. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 

rais lols xepaly 7d ayaddv, 8* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm 
rats xepolv 7 aryaBdv, xB, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 

7d dyabor rais lias xepoly, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dya0dr Tais xyepoly, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of /6fars. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that’in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of 7d 
dyadv is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaféuevo. might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, 6 khérrwv épydferat, d\Ad kaxdv), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d dya6dv ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian ( Res, 
Carn. 45). 


7d dyafév. “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

iva éxn petadiddvar tO xpeiav éxovrr. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. ro. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

29. as Adyos campds ek Tod otdparos Spav ph exmopevécdw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
od dixawijoera raca odpé: 1 Cor. i. 29, dros py Kavyjonrar Taca 
adpé. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
*‘all,” not to the verb. 

campos is primarily “rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vil. 17, xii, 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 6 pi tiv idiav xpelav adypot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aisxporoyla, dordopia, ovKkopartia, 
Braodnpia, Pevdoroyia, kat ra Tovrows rpoodsuow. With this we 
might compare dv fifa apydv, Matt. xii. 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Adyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
carpol Adyou to Kopwot (Diss. Epict. iii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
GAAG et Tis tiyabds pds oixodomyy THs xpelas. For xpetas there 
is a remarkable variant, récrews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpeéas) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece rns xpetas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fide.” 


xpelas is the reading of § ABK LP and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii, 13, D* G substitute wvelats for 


Xpelacs. 


eis oikoSophy Hs xpelas, by no means for eis xp. Tis olk., as 
AV. xpelas is the objective genitive ; the actual “need” or 
occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean “occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Peril. viii., unde pijpa pyder éxrecetv 
dxovtos avTod mpos THv mpoKeyrevny xpelav dvdppoorov. ‘Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : dep oixodopel tov rAjovoy avayKatov dv TH mMpoKe ery 
xpea, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
xpeco. as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ris xpecas superfluous. 

iva 86 xdpw tois dxodouow, “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

86 xdpw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean “make the hearer grateful,” iva. 
xdpw cor <id9 6 dxovwv, but adding as an alternative, iva Kexapitw- 
pévous abrovs épydanra. Theodoret observes, xdpw THY Ovpndiav 
exddeoe’ touréotw tva havy Sexrds rots dx. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does didovex xdpw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: ovdeuiav Hoovny ovde Xdpv 
dmodiSwot, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xdpes is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second x.” ; viii. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xdprs has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

80. kal ph umetre Td Mvedpa 1d “Ayrov Tod Ocod. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact: eay 
elrys pyya campov Kai dvagiov Tod xproTLavod oropatos, odk advOpwrrov 
&vrnoas, GAAS Td rveipa tod @cot, The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

€v @ éoppayicOmre. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
clra Kal 4 mpooOnx THs edepyecias, va peilwv yévntar 4 Karynyopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, jut) rapogvvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of eogpayicOnre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

els pépav darohutpdcews, 7c. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dzroA. cf. i. 14. 

81. maoa mpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the mexpot as “hard 
to be reconciled” (SvodaAvrov), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kai Qupds kat dpyyj. These flow from the temper of mixpia, pila 
Gvpod Kai dpyhs mixpia, Chrys. Of these two, Ovuds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épyy, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Ovpds pév éorw aOpdos Céors 
ppevds, dpyn S& Gvuds éupévov. Hence Ecclus. xlviii. 10, koTadcat 
épyiv mpo Ovpod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Oupds as 
opyn &pxopevy (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

kal kpavy) Kal Bdaopypia. Chrysostom well observes: frmos 
yap éorw avaBarnv pépov 7 Kpavyn Thy opynv’ cvpmdducov Tov irrov, 
Kat Katéotpewas Tov dvadarny. kpavyy leads to BAacdypia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not “ blasphemy.” 

adv don kaxia. Associated also in Col. iii, 8 with 6py%y 
Gupds, and Braordyuta, to which is there added aigxpoAroyia, It is 
not badness in general, but “ malice,” “animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aeguitati est opposita.” So Suidas : TOD KakOcat 
rov é\as orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

82.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and Jorgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern Goa’s forgiveness in Christ. 

82. yiveode Sé, “become, show yourselves,” Corresponding to 
apO@yrw ap tuav on the other side. xpnorol, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; It is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. yes Wilts dV. cae CEC. 

eUomayxvor, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has’ it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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cbomAayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XZZ Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii, ra, 
omAdyxva oikTippov. 

xapuépevor éaurots=Col. iii. 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
Selves, 8: 7d cvocdpmovs Apas efvor; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrots 
being thus emphatic. In Col. iii, 12, also, we have dvexdpevor 
dAAjAwv Kal xapildpevor éavrois, and again, 1 Pet. iv. &10, ry eis 
éavtods dydanv éxrevn exovres . . . prddfevor eis GAAndous . . eis 
éavrovs [7d xdpicpa] Siaxovotvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrots suggests, more than aAAyjAous, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical. Demosthenes has fovdeobe. . . 
mepuiovres adtav muvOdverOas (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Jem. iii. 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), dvrt pev Tod cvvepyely EavTois 
7% ovudépovta, ernpedlovew adrAjdors, Kat POovodow éavTots paddov 
rots GAs avOpdrois . . « Kal mpoatpodvrar aAAov ovTw Kepdaivew 
dn’ dddjdov } cwwdedodvtes atrovs, Also Dem. AZzd. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “donantes,” and Erasmus, “Jar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

xaos kat, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

& eds ev Xpiord. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera. tod xuvdvvov 
Tod viod abrod Kal THs opayys airod (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the év; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iit 
13 it is 6 Kvpios éxapioaro iptv. 


txaploaro ipiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 duiv is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. iv by DKL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by NAB P 37, Sah. Eth. uas by x°DGKL17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Ib. buav by B 37, Sah. Eth. tar by XSADGKLP 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh, Goth, Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
u. in all three places, DK L 17 47, Syr. Arm. 
du. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
bp. bh. Di. RAP. 
10 
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bu. He. Hus &° Vulg. Goth. 
pe. vu. th., B 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

&) reads 7. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopi 
Du. Hu. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving ji a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place ju. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with #. in the mg. in the first place and vy. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer Ju. yu. hu. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for buév in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts xapifduevor, 
mepimaretre év drydmy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
‘“‘God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, “‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicaro, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvpuos, with 6 Xpucrds in some texts. 

V.1. yiveode odv pipnrat toG cod. “ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” yiveoGe resumes the yiveoGe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, ‘‘forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one ; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that ‘“‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” ‘There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, ‘‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril. but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rév Yidv eOvee,— 
but. thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it” 
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és téxva dyad, z.e. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. kal wepitatette év dydan, specifying, further, wherein the 
ee of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. ; 

Kabas Kal 6 Xpiotds Hydayoev Spas, kat wapédwxev éautdv brép 
fav. Compare John xiii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «al aapéswxey expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii, 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as eis Odvarov or 7G @ew ; see Rom. 
viii. 32; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. t7ép, “on behalf of.” 

mpoogopay kal Ouciav TH Geg. 7 Oecd is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis éapuyv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. apoogopd and Ovola are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody and a bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in 6¥w is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “ smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
6voia in St. Paul, Qvoia Cioa, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii, 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that zpoogopd is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His @voia 40a ; while Ovoia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps, xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

cis dopty edwdias. “ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially J/. xxiv. 69, 70, ob ydép pot more 
Bopds Bebero Saitds cians, AouBis te Kvions Te 76 yap Adxopev yépas 
‘pets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
6 Kupuos éxapicaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word zapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv.16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
opas, TO trép éxOpov mabeiv, dt dapy ebwdias eori, Kal Ovola 
ebmpoodektos ; Kav dmodvys, tére eon Ovoia rotro pipoacbai 
eote TOV Meov. 

3-11. Spectal warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. wopveta 8€ Kai dxalapoia aca % mAeovesia pyde dvopatécdw 
év Gutv, 

mopveta is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mAcovegia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(wAcovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sexswal greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 4 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwporoyia and e«brpazeXia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pode dvopatécOw. Herodotus says of the Persians : doa dé opt 
Toveety ovK e&ertl, TADTA OddE Néyew eEeore (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
ot yap Adyou Tov Tpaypdrwv <cioly dSoé, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for évou. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxoverau év 
iuiv ropveta, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évop. can hardly mean 
this, dé, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 

4, cal aicxpdtys Kal pwpodoyla % edtpamedia, 

; The MSS. and Vss. vary between «al and 4 in the first and second 

aces. 

R AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #.. . # 

N?BD°K, Boh. Eth. have cal... xal. 

w* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... 4. 

Lachmann writes #.. . #, Tischendorf, RV. cal... 4, WH. kal... Kal, 
aicypérns is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 
aicxpodoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias Te Kai 
aicxporntos yémovoar tiv Wuxi elder (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwporoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (7st. Am. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (AZor. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” ‘‘ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (ers. i. 1. 50). 

eitparedia. Aristotle defines evrp. as meravdevpevyn UBpis. ot 
eupedas mailovtes edtpdmedor mpocayopevovra. But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bwpoddxou 
eitpdmrehou mporayopevovTat (Eth, Nic. iv. 14), t@., as in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth, i. 178, py S0Awbys brpa- 
médous képdece’, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken ézos eitpdzredoy. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione” ; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech ; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “ urbanitas” and the English “facetious.” 
He notes that in the M/les Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “‘cavillator facetus” says : “ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& od avqxev. SoNABP. Rec. has 7a obk dv}xovra, with DG KL and 
most. 

@AAA paddov edxapiotia, Clement of Alex. understands eix. 
here of “ gracious speech” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”): 
“juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the iva 86 xécv rois ax. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always ev xdpirt,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 
have yuvij <bxaporés, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: edyaporéraro: Ady, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from évoualéoOw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
avynxe to edvxapioria ; and so Braune ; which with the reading @ ov« 
évykev is not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

_ 5. toito yap tote yivéoxovtes, iore is the reading of XAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

éore, that of D°K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or ywvwoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
épGv Kal axovwv oida (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“IT know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
“ye know full well, of your own knowledge.” iore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywocxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
iore, SO as to make rodro refer to the preceding, 

On was ovx cf. iv. 29. 

& éoti eidwdohdtpys. 


There are three readings— 

8 éorw eldwdoddrpns, & B 677, Jerome, 

bs cori eldwrohdrpns, ADK LP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

& éorw eldwrodarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwroddrpys. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because elSwAoAdrpys was thought unsuitable to 8. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed ; but 4 would readily be changed to 8s for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading 6s; some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to wAeovéxrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. ili, 5, wAcovegiav, Aris éoriy cidSwAodatpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards #rts as by attraction for drwa, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of 7A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
vepresent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If Acovefia is simply “covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveta and éxaOapoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ é€oxnv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wAcovegia, 

If we give wXcovetia and rheovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

odk éxeu KAnpovopiay. As xAypovopia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say, 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év TH Baotdela tod Xptotod Kal Ocod. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @cod 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaoiAefav @cod: also 74, xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, 8& Inood Xpiorod cal @cod warpés : 
Rom. xv. 8, imtp dAnbelas @eod: xiii. 4, Ocod dudkovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” ‘The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, ° 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydels Spas dratdtw Kevots Aédyots, Adyou Kevoi, “sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as Kevistepov Tov Adywv ods clue Eye Kal TOD Biov ov 
BeBiwxe (Cont. Cres. p. 288) ; and Plato says : tis év Evvovola rougde 
pdrnv Kevots Adyols abrds abTov Koo MOL; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: “ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be cuppéroxor with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

bud tadta ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

Epxerat H dpyr} Tod cod. pyr is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos ” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

emt Tos ulods Tis dmevBe/as, see ii. 2. 

7. ph obv yivecbe cuppéroxo: adtay. “Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” airéy refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins s 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. ijte ydp mote oxéros. ey is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. ii. 
P- 423). Rss 

nte. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxéros. Stronger than “ were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So vov $e 
$5 <v Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kupiw, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

ds Téxva hwrds wepimateite, With réxva pwrds cf. viol amebelas, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before dwrds (in contrast with rod dwrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as ght that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, On the 
Greek Article, ti. 1, 75 3, 6). 

9. 6 yap kapmés tod gwrds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rvedparos for ¢wrbs, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

gwrés is the reading of NABD*GP 672, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that ¢wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘light” governs the whole 
passage, and épya dxapma oxérous, ver. 10, corresponds to kxapmds pwrds 
here. Kapzrds mvevuaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya capxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év rdon dyaQwourvy kat Sixaroodvy kal dAnBeia. “In all (z.e. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
kakia, aoixia, Weddos. adyabwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess.i. 11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps, lii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxviil. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “‘strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. Soxipdlovres th eat eddpeotov TH Kupiw. Compare Rom. 
xi, 2, els TO Soxiyudlev tuads ti rd Oé€Anpwa Tov Weor, 7d dyabdv Kai 
evapeorov Kal TéA«Lov. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying écre, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11. kal ph cuykowwveite Tors Epyors dkdpTots TOO oxdTous. “‘ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwvelv) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. dxapros, for vice has no xapros. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” 

11, 12. paddov S€ Kal ehéyxete, TA yap Kpuph yuvdpeva bw adrdv 
aioxpéy éort kal Aéyew. Kpupy yevdweva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoTos and xpvpy are distinct notions, and épya oxérovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpuvfq quite super- 
fluous. «at Aéyew, “even to mention.” 

ééyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Adyew. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpud7. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with pi) cvyx., “Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that ra kpupy yudmeva simply = 7a epya Tod oxdrous, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
teprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.’” This again 
supposes that ydp assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyyere, not at all for éd¢yxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvrrw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of 7a kpumra édéyxecOar, ¢.g. il, 36, Atos 
dd Svcews eEavaréhAwy Ta KpuTTa éhéyxe TOV AeAnOvar SoKotyTwv, 
Polybius says: éA¢yxecOal dacw tas pices iro tay mepioTdoewy 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it duoxoreicba (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éA¢yxw. 76 kexpuppevoy aromnpa Tivos cis POs dyw, 
Cf. Aristoph, Zccles. 483. 

So the substantive 6 éAeyyos=proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Ziym. M. 
has aeyxds éorw 6 ra mpdypara capnvilov ... 6 yap &. «is pds 
dye. Ta Tpdypara. 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, ov« 
%pxerar mpos To das, iva py éAeyxO7 Ta Epya atrod. Compare in the 
following verse, épxera: pds To dis, va gavepwOy airod ra épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éA¢yxerar bd wdvtwv . . . Ta KpUTTTO 
rijs kapdias abrod davepa yiverat. The occurrence of xpudi here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation : 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This éAéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to davepotc ba, and so turns oxéros into ¢és. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxéros (ver. 19); and it is the #as which effects ééyxeuw, ver. 20, 
and davepovy, ver. 21. 

13. ra 8é mdvta édeyxdSpeva bd tod pwrds havepodrar wav ydp 
7d havepobpevoy bs eon. ‘The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(=those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (pas éorv) 
id debet esse in causa (id rod gwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection : first, io rot dwros 
is not emphatic; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, éAeyxéueva is on this view not only. super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
avepovpevoy as if it were wepavepwpevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking davepotpevov 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, ‘whatever is illumined is light.” But davepdw 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make ¢avepds. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢urifew. True, it is 
allied to ¢us, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of ¢aive, viz. dav, which is already far from dds. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LicuT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iti. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as “made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes ¢avepotpevor as middle, “quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyetpar kai avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe]; and on wav, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take gavepovpevoy as middle, in this sense, ‘‘ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of pavepovo- 
Gat as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as édavepi6y in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. [Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
pavepoty 76, Oltramare interprets : “ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary], for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14, Avs Myer. ‘Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, ‘saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
tunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. 1x. i, 
“Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be move correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence ; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpurés is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. ili. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevdwv), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, ‘shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lil. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and A€ye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émgavoe. 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
déye always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
6 Xpicrds is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpuords ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpiords in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this ; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpuords or "Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking as as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that déeyer need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds Aéye,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. Ix. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
twes O¢ TOV EpunverTav Epacay mvevpaTiKhs xapitos agwwbévras twas 
Warpovds ovyypawat, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
djAov ody ore év Evi rovTwv TOV TvEevpaTiKOv Warpov AroL mpoaevydv 
e€xeiTo ToUTO 6 éuvnovevoey (compare also Origen in the Catena, 
7b.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye: by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

éyetpe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, § A BD 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, éyerpas being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), @yeipe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpoy occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of éyecpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceavréy were understood, but 
as a ‘‘formula excitandi,” ‘“‘Up!” like dye, émevye (Eurip. Ovest. 789). So 
in Eurip. ph. Aul. 624, &yeup ddeddfjs ep btuévarov ebruyds ; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, &yetpe proyéas Aaumddas ev yxepol . . . tTwdoowy. This use 
is limited to the single form éyepe. @yepat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
“excita mihi aliquem.” 

a@vaora for dvdornd=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 


Theocritus and Menander. Compare xaréBa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvd8a, Apoc. iv. 1. 


kal émupatoer cor 6 Xpiotds. eripavoe from éemipavoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.); D* de and MSS, mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read émuwatces tod Xpucrod. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
erupaveet,” te, that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bdérere ody axpiBOs THs TepiTatette. 

This is the reading of §* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But Gs dxpBds, 8° ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpiBds mos in 
text and comment, but in the latter ms dxp.Bas occurs presently after, also 
Brérere was wepimare?re. As mus axp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of ws after -Bas (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, mas is 
similarly om. 


obv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv, 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic airoé, 

On éxpiBds compare Acts xxvi. 5, xara rij dxpiBerrdrny 
aipeow. AS mepurareire is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. iii. 11, ékaoros Bderérw mds 
érouxoSojet. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscuda, p. 
209 n.), viz. that éxp. wep. = “tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning ws 16 dxpiBos epyaleobe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for Brérere THs TepiTareire, Sel 88 buds axprBds mwepuraretyv. He 
thinks the reading dxpiBds wos was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. AAérew, cidévat, etc., were 
offended with dxp. mepiareiv, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. 

ph ds Sooo, explaining was, and so dependent, like it, on 
Bdémere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
mepirarobvres need not be supplied. 

16. e€ayopalopevor tov Katpdr. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
“ making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, St. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia wepuraretre mpos Tovs 
ew. tov« é€ay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves,” éé being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” xapov iets dyopalere occurs 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. “wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdayréov 7d zapdv, Antonin. vi. 26. 
éEayopafw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
eEnyopace Tap abrav Ta Te povogvAa Avia TdvTa, K.T.A. In Mart, 
folyc, 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” 81d puds dpas 
THv aidviov Kddaow e€ayopatduevor, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he éénydpacev éaurdv. So, he proceeds, “thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save rd xepdAouov, that is thy wot.” 
This completely ignores rdv xatpdv. Oecum. is more to the point: 
6 kK, ovK éoTw ipiv BéBaos . . . dydpacov ody abrdv Kal zotnoov 
iScov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Catena, adding 
that “the present opportunity Sovdever tots zovypois, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of é so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), “the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra wdévra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

Ste al hyépar movnpat eiow. So that it is the more necessary tov 
katpov é€ay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movypat is “morally evil,” not “distressful ” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 84 todo, Viz. because it is necessary to walk dxpiBas. 
ci yap eoeobe ddpoves axpiBds ob repirarioere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay, Tov Karpov. 

pA ytvecde ddpoves, “Do not show yourselves senseless,” 
adpwv differs from dcrodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action. : 

&\AG ouviere. So 8 ABP 17, 672, etc. Rec. has ouvlerres, 
with D° EK L and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than yueécxere, “understand.” tt 7d 
6€Anpa, cf. ver. 10, 

18. kai ph peOdoxecbe oivw, Kal marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in «izare rots pabytais abrod Kal TO 
Uérpy, Mark xvi. 7; rdca % ‘lovdala xépa, kat of ‘IepocoAvpiras, 
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Mark i. §. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xaé in these 
instances is not = “‘imprimis,” but ‘“‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

év § éotw dowria. év 6, not olive, but pebtcxerbar oive. 
dowria, ‘a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: tots dxpareis kal eis 
axodaciav Saravnpovs' dowrous KaAdodpev (Zth, Wic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “‘luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizeval Latin “luxuria” = “lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 doworov ris péOns Sia ris dowrtias 
aivi€dpevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of owfev, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from owfw, but from 
odw (Hom. Z/. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GAAG wAnpodcbe €v mvedpatr.. The antithesis is not directly 
between ofvos and zvetyua, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “‘be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. éy mvevpare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, év 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with zAypdw to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii. 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is rerAnpodopyuévor). Plutarch’s éwerAjpwro 
év paxapiornte (Plac, Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with +Anpéw, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “ filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, a, in 
i, 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual, Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” zvedya being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. \adotvtes Eautots. On €avTois = adAAyAois, See Iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV.; “meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, ‘carmen Christo quasi |)eo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Zp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
ili, 16, 

Wahpots kal tpvos Kat @Sais mvevpatixats = Col. iii. 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. yards from Wdddew, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: Padyss Kuplws, 6 rhs KiOdpas NXOSe 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povorxds, dray 
cipvOpws Kara rods éppovixods Adyous pds Td Spyavov Kpoverat. And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
<iddra Tov YaApdv, ze, playing on the harp. 

tuvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: tuvou pev és tods Geos rovodvrat, érawor Sé és av Opu- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3).  Augustine’s definition is well 
known: “QOportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence épveiv, to praise by a hymn. 

#07, from deidw, ddw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 


mvevpatikats is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. éy is prefixed to Yadwols in B P 17 
67’, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After mveup. A 
adds év xdpcrt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


adovtes Kat Waddovtes TH Kapdia Spav 73 Kuplo, 
Rec. has év before 77 x., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads év tats kapdlas, with SRY A DGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But X* B have the singular without év, and so Origen. In 


Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have év, and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, DO>K L 
reading the singular. 


Chrysostom interprets év tH xopdia as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera ovvécews mpocéxovres, 7.€. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be ék r7js xapdias without 
bpov. 

20. edyapiotoivtes wdvtote imép mdvtwv. “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to ravtwv. Jerome is more 
sober: “Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But ‘St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes ravrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvdpart tod Kuptou tpav “Inood Xprotod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
‘that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

1@ ©€@ kai Marpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer warpi 
here to Christ ; the article rather leads to the sense, ‘God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. Grotaccdpevor GAAHAOLS Ev HOBw XproTod. 

Xpicrod with NA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Qeot of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpiorod Inood; G,’ Inoof Xpiarob. As PdBos Xprorod 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote #é80s Oco8, which was 
familiar, 

“Tn the fear of Christ,” ae. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre: {clauses ] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of edyapicria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to pi) peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view ; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, éroraccdmevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of tzor., but not of dddA7jAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
tmrordocecOe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troraccdpevor, There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with zAmpodcGe év wv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiveoGe, wepurareire ; Soxidlovres, éFa-yopa- 
Cépevor, AKaAoivres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in ov. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, dmoorvyotvres 1d ovnpdv, «7.4. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaXotvres, cdxap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp.1 Pet. i. 18, 
iii. 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the tsdragis of the wives, while the taxon of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
broracc.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with tor. It is not easy to see the force of this, 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship is illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
ts the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
is the head of the wife, who ts to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ's love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which ts His body, but is also the 
Saviour of it ; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22, at yuvatkes Tots idtors dv8pdow ds TO Kupiw. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: sudditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” iroraccécOwoay is added 
after dvépaow in NAP 17 a@/. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc., and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). troracceoe in KL most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. DG also have imoraccecde, but after 
yevaixes. Lachmann adopted imoraccécbwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jervine, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idfous is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to ‘“‘other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (/ori/. 
p. 22): Ocavd 4 Wv6ayopixy pirdcodos épwrnfcioa ti mp@rov ein 
yovaikt 70 7@ idtw, épy, apéoxew dvdpi, Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrws ef ds woAdvy xpdvov cvpBidcaca 4 idlw avdpi. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dvdpdou is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. i. 18. 

és 7 Kupiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but ‘“‘as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. ‘ Sudjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: éray treikyns TO dvdpi, ds TO Krplw 
dovrAevovea yyov reiVerGat. 

23. dtu dvip eat. Kepadt, THs yuvarkds. Assigns the reason of 
as tT Kupiw. The article before dvjyp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

as Kai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, mavros dvdpos % 
kepary 6 Xpiords ert, Kepadr dé yuvatkds 6 dvnp, kepady 5é Tod 
Xpicrod 6 Weds. 

5 Xpiotds Kehahh tis exkAyolas adtés owrhp Tod cdpatos. 

Rec. has kat airés éore o., with N°D*°K LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of S* ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éo7 without kcal, and Aeth. cal with- 
out éore. 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : “ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head ; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: “ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: ‘Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. kal yap 4) xepadi Tod coparos cwrypia éoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: dc7ep cat 6 Xpiords tis éxxAyoias dv 
Kepady, mpovocitar airs Kai oder’ ottw Toivey Kal 6 dvijp, cwrhp Tod 
Taparos abrod, Toréote THS yuvaikds. TOs cdv odk deter Saordo- 
gecbar tH Keparp TO cua, TH mpovoovpery Kat culovon. So 
Hammond and many others. But airés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpucrds. 
Moreover, to use cua without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24, add ds 7 exkAnola brordocetar TH Xpiot@, obrws Kal at 
yuvatkes tots dvSpdo.w. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to é\Ad. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which éAAd 
(which is not=éé€) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as éAAd sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution,—é\Ad,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of ddAd to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49 ; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “Nay,” or “Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xiii. 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAA¢ to refer 
(‘do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. Harless and others take a\Aa to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which éAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a cwrijp rod o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavti. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds edaeBéor vopoberav mpooréeKe TO &v 
mavtt,” Theodoret. 


Gomep of the Rec. is the reading of D°KL and most mss. ; but as, 
NAD*GP 17 67% etc. (B omits.) 

idlos is prefixed to dvdpdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om, by SBD*G 
17 67%. It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22. 


25. of dvSpes, dyamate Tas yuvatkas. 


Rec. adds éavrav, with DK L, Syr. etc.; but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G adds dudv. 
kabas Kat & Xpiotés, k.7.A. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: “‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him. . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 
26. iva atrhy dyidon Kabapicas TH houTp@ TOO - Gatos év pypate. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrdv mapéSwxey, ver. 25. dyidoy is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration”; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xaapioas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is ta rapacriuy, the ceremonial 
idea of éyudfew appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
kabapifew precedes dyiafew, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, dAAG dredovoacbe, dAAL nyvacOnre. The tense 
of xafapioas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with adrjy, indeed kalapi~wv would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

7 AovtpG 7. v. “ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aovurpe to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

év pnuart. The first question. is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify 76 Aovtp® tod v6., 
“‘accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.,” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 73 Aovtpév nor 
7d vdwp can form with é fryare a single notion (like 4 rior év 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. ‘The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require év 6. Xpucrod. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with déy.doy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xaGap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with kafopicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pjua to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. fjya is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pjya Xpiorot ; but there it is defined by Xpiorot, as in ver. 8 by 
THs wiotews ; indeed, fpijua is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have pijya @co8, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @cod pypa) : 
Acts x. 44, 74 fyyata ravra: xi. 14, Aarjoe. pyyata mpds oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that pyyara. means simply 
“words” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 2 5, Where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, éAnbelas xa Tuopporivns pnuata dropbey- 
youat. See also Acts ii. 14, evwricacbe ra pyyard pov. Needless 
to say that fijya is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even zrovypéy pa or dpyov fjjya (not to mention cases where 
pia is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other pjyara. There is no example of fjya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fia of the formula of 
baptism. zoiw; says Chrysostom, év évdéyate tod Tarpds kai rot 
Yiod cat rod dyiov Ivetparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xat fyyaros; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, 7@ pjyer.. But although “of water and fjya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible; com- 
pare év érayyeXig, vi. 2. The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that 67a has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pio of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what fjpya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“‘ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aodrpoy 
vdaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aourpér, besides the meaning “ water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. va rapactioyn abités éaut@, K.t.4. The remoter object of 
tapédwxey depending on dyidéon, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
maplevoy ayviy rapartnocat td Xpiors. The interpretation, “ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavr@. atrés is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ. who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” 

avrds is the reading of § ABD*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has atriv, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist ; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but avrés has a peculiar 
emphasis, 

ZvSofov Thy éxxAyolay. The tertiary predicate evdofor is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not ‘a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

pd éxoucav omldov. o7iAos, which also occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13, isa 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xyAis; domAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

GAN iva y. Changed structure, as if iva wi éxn had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. ottws is connected by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by os or éozep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rots otrws émictapevous cimeivy ws ovdels dv aAXos 
dvvarto (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw ydp otros domep otros 
évéret, Soph. Trach. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
iil, 15, oUrw dé ws did wupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases odrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xaé is read before ot dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of ége/Aovew varies in the MSS. x> K L 17 and most have 
it before oi dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add kal before of dvdpes, 
and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

as 74 éautdv odpata, The sense just ascertained for otrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xparety det tov dvdpa tis yuvarKds, obx ws Seordryy 
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KTypaTos, GAN Os Wuyi cwHparos, cuprabodvta Kal cuprepuKdta TH 
civoiga. womep obv awmaTds eote KHdecOaL pi SovAEtovTa Tats Hdovats 
aiTov Kal Tals érifvpiais* oitw yvvaikos apxew <cddpaivovta Kal 
xapilopevov (Cony. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 dyanGv thy €autod yuvaixa éautéy dyamwd. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of os 74 éavTav cwpara. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
“self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
“self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thy éavtod odpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the odp& pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of oopa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used o@po in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capé pia. 

30. ort Ben eopey Tob odparos adrod. Rec. adds é« tis 
oapKos avrou Kal ék TOV éoTewv aurov. 

For the insertion are 8° DG LP (K has rot odparos for tov 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren 
Jerome, etc. 


J 
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For the omission x* A B 17 672, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as “divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of &), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented; and some other critics have adopted the same view.’ The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as “a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention “ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: “non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec ; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of wéAn Tod cbuaros atrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, z.e. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if cduaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof ? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the uédy ToO o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion ; but the 
mention of ‘‘flesh and bones” instead of “flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure, 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ ; but this again is not 
the meaning of é«. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

Bl. dvtl tovrou=evexey rovrov. Compare the use of dy7i in 
dv@ Sv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dyti rovrou 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
i.e.  éavrod capé. See on LK. xii. 3. 

katadetiper dvOpwros, x.7.A. A quotation from Gen. il. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written” ; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “ primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 4o. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dvOpwzos 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using dv@pwros instead of 
Xpiords, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
rig it hand of God” is inappropriate. 


. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
matépa and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of s. airot is added after rarépa in 
x° A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in x* B D*G 17. 
Vulg. Arm. adroit is added after wyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

For mpds rnv yuvatka, which is in N° BD°KL, Orig., T7 yuvaerl is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

82. 1d puorTipioy TodTo péya éoriv, éyd Se Adyw eis Xprordv Kad 
eis Thy exkAnaolay. 


The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities, 


We must first determine the meaning of per/piov and of péya. 
On the former word see oni. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ”—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvoTplov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to péya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (rodAx pwpia, cinbeta) ; great ignorance (zoAA} 
dyvou); great perplexity (aoAXi}) azopia): but peyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
‘the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revélation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorjpiov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take déywo in the 
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sense “I interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and Aéyw has the same which it frequently has in St, Paul, 
“T mean.” 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, ze. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
t Cor. xv. 51, puoryptov tpiv Aéyw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: ‘this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which pvorypiov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Don, oil. 3,05. Col i,275 1 Timi. 163 Rev. L. 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: “Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
““Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here, 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvorypiov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. Thy kal Spets ot Kad” évn Exaotos Thy EauTod yuvatka oUTws 
dyardtw ds éautdy. 


* 
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wAnv. “ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

kai seis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xai, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
ékagros, SO as to bring more home its force for each man. és 
éaurdv, as being himself, ver. 28. ‘ 

4 Se yuvh, tva poBijrar rdv &vBpa.  yevn is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let ber see,” etc. On dora, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: és mpére yovaixa poBeiobar, py Sovromperds. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. : 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and Jathers, slaves and 
masters, Slaves are called on to regard their service as a Service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons, 

1. 1a tékva, Smakovete Tors yovedow ipav év Kuplo.  év Kupio is 
omitted by BD*G, but added in yA D® K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
ze. that it may be either rots év Kupiw yovedow or tmaxovere ev K. 
If the words had been added from Col. iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after Sékavov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction, “ In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ofs av pi 
tporkpovons (ro Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary, 

Toro ydp éorw Sixatoy, Ze. Kal pice. Sikarov Kad $ard TOU vdomou 
tpoordcoerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii, 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriflen, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were dy.oc by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. Aris éotly évrod} mpoTn €v émayyeXla. ris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. ; 

mparn év ér. has caused difficulty to. expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were mpwrat, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be-not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to, Brauneand Stier understand zpdry as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

€v émayyedia, Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
‘in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic, xiii. 37, év 5¢ edyeveia kal rAovrw zparos. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” z.¢. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: od ri rdge elrev aitriy rpdrny, 
GANG TH éerayyeAig. But it is precisely 77 réfe. that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take év (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zparn, and 
connecting ézayyeAia with iva, 

8. tva e& cou yévntat, x.t.A. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
kat iva paKxpoxpdvios yevy eri THs ys Hs Kvpios 6 Oeds cov didwal cor. 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future éoy is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, iva dddravoy Onow 76 evayy.: Gal. ii. 4, va fas 
katadovAwcovetv. In Rey. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
ézws. It is possible that éoy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev, the 
future is éorat. 

12 
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4. xat of warépes. «af marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kvpiou, ver. 9. marépes, 
“patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel. py aapopyilere, Col. iii, 21, py épcbilere, “Do not 
irritate.” 

év waiSela Kat vouSecia Kuptov. adefa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii, 16, taca ypapy .. . 
SPAtpos . . . Mpods wadelav tiv év Sixotoovvy. The verb wadedw 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12. There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “aidefa hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vov@eoia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, wade«fa 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vov#eoia more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vovfecia is a later form for 
vovbérnows. Kvplov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vov@. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. of Sovdor, GraKxovete tois kata odpka Kupios. This is the 
order in SABP, etc. Rec. has rots xupiows kara odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true «vpuos it was not fitting to use xvpio. without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii, 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpios was their «vpios also xara mveipa, 
deordrns is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

peta pdBou Kat tpdpov. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii, 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is poBov- 
pevot Tov KUpLoV. 

év dm\dtyTe THs Kapdtas. The word dzAdrys is used severat 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. ili. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genuine heartiness and goodwill. é yap cat pera PdBov Kai tpdpov 
dovrcveww, GAN’ odk é& edvowas, GAAG KaKxovpyws, Oecum. 

ws 76 Xpiot@, as ws 7H Kupiw, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. ph Kat dpOadpodoudtay, ‘Not in the way of 6¢0.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective d¢@aApddovAos is found 
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in the Agost. Constit., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

as dvOpwrdpeoko. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (lili.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/¢. Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of ws 7G XpiorG as well as of the following words. 

GAN’ ds SobAor Xprotod worodvtes 75 O€ANpa Tod Oeod. od before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against x D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“fas servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zovtvres 76 GéX. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. ék uxiis pet edvotas Soudevovtes ws TO Kuplw. &k yuyis 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for rovotvres 76 O€ANpa Tod Ocod does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
ex wy. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; per’ eivolas his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: odkotv evvoray rparov, epnv éyd, Sejoer airov [Tov éxi- 
Tporrov | éxew wou kal Tots cots et wéAAor dpKévew avTl cod mapwv. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after edvotas, WH. after dovActorres. 

os before r@ Kupi rests on preponderant evidence, x A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA. TG x. would be tautologous with dovAou 
Xprorov~ 

8. eiddtes St. Exactos 6 av Trojoy dyabdv, toto KopiceTat Tapa 
Kupiov. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

8r. xaoros 6 dv (or éav) rovjon, AD G P 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

6ru éxaoros édy 71, B, Petr. Alex. 

8re édy re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

6 édy rt Exacros roujon, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text. 

Sr (probably to be read 6 71) éay movujoy, &*, corrected by N° by the 
insertion of 8 before édv. 

There are minor variations, 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others: WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
mt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, fy dv riva xaraBrdy. 

kouloerat, % ABD*G, is better attested than the Rec. komwetrar. roo 
also of Rec. before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials, 


kopiler Oar is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, Wa 
Koplonrat exagros Ta Ota. TOU odparos, and Col. ill. 25. 


* 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. kal oi kdpto. See on kai, ver. 4. 

ra atta toveite. Ze, act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dya6év. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra aira as if it meant dovAcvere airois. 

dviévtes Thy dwevAyv. “ Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “‘ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eidétes, «.7.4. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


kal aitav kal tpav is supported by preponderant authority, %* (éavrdv) 
ABD*%*, Vulg. Boh, Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal atréyv tuav: K 
and most cursives, kal tudv atrév. Meyer thinks the mention of slaves 
(airGv) here appeared unsuitable, partly in itself and partly in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this be a correct account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


Tpogwrodnpipia, like mpoowroAnurrys, and the verb zpocw- 
moAnparréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression mpécwmrov AapBavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. toi NouroG. So x* AB 17. 

To dourdv. &° DGK LP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have duvapodcGe instead of év8., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of Aourdv 
with the N of évduy., thus pointing to the reading dowdy. Properly, rod 
Aowwrod means ‘‘henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aourdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘‘for the 
rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess, iii, 1, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aocrdy, 


&SeApot pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by s* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have ddeAdoé without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which 7d dourdy 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 


évduvapotobe. “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dvvopdw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to x* A D* in Heb. xi, 34. 
évdvvapotcba: occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. ‘There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

_ kat év 79 Kpdrer THs icxUos adtod. Not ahendiadys. Compare 
L179, 

1l. évBdcac0e thy mavoTAlay tod Ocod, ‘ Put on the panoply of 
God.” avorAla occurs also in Luke xi. 22. The emphasis is 
clearly on ay. not on tod @cod. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“of God,” ze. provided by God, dzracw Sdiavéper Thy Bacidukny wav- 
revxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is tavorAta to be taken as merely =“armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman aavor\ia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpos Td Sivacbar. ‘To the end that ye may be able.” orjvat 
apés, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

ras peBodelas. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pcOodeia, We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “stratagems.” 

12. ru odk Zot tpiv 4h wédy zpos atpa kal odpka. 

jpiv, with 8 A D° K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

iuiv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wédn. “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to pds afya 
kal o., but not to the struggle in which the mavorMia is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling ” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 4 paxyn or paxeréoy, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

aipa kal cdpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpos tiv odpKa Without 
afya. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 


. 
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mpds Tas dpxds, mpds Tas Efouctas. See on i. 21. 

amps Tos koopoxpdtopas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoopoxpa- 
twp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Xeodyxwors 6 Baoreds tév Aiyurriov 
Koopoxpatwp yeyovws. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxpdropes, dominatores ab extremitate mundj ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shzr 
Rab, iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). Inthe Zest. XZ Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: pets éopev ta eydpeva ororxeia, of 
KoopoKparopes TOO Kécpou Tovrov.. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
kéapos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such aview. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 @<ds rod aidvos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 6 dpxwy Tov Kdcpov Tovrov, John xiv. 30. 

TOU oKdéTOUS TOUTOU. 

So, without 70d aidévos, 8* A B D* G 17 672, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérous, rod alévos is added by 8* D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérovus rovrovu being rare. : 


Tpds TA TveupaTiKd THs Tovmpias. “ Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zovypéa. 
RV. has “hosts of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 immdv, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 163 7d zoAurucdv, Herod. 
vil. 103; Ta Ayorpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; tzvxdv, primarily meaning “appertaining to trou,” 
hence “ equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as 7efixa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AvwiBas édAcirwv trois immuois, “ir 
the matter of cavalry”; 72d, xvili. 5. 5, Airwko.. . . wal dcov ev 
trois melixots éAAumeis efor. . . Kata TooodTov Tots immexors Siadpé- 
povot mpos 70 BéAtiov Tov ddrAwv “EdNjvov: 26, ili. 114. 5, TO TOy 
immuxGv wAnGos 76 ovpmrav tois Kapyydovios eis prpiovs. . . . In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOucds t&v otparevydtwv tod tamxod. But 
mvevparicov never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevpara, but to 75 zvedpna. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse ‘ 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparixa from the use of tarmuxa, etc. 
Moreover, 7% irmxa does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret ra mv. rijs mov. as = the mvevpatikoy constituent 
of rovypia. Ta Ayotpucd, too, does not mean “bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called AyotpuKaé, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141; and 76 roXuttkov, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of zoAtrat. This word, 
like immuxév, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give mvevparixa here the meaning 
“spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

éy tois émoupaviots is connected by Chrysostom with 7 7aAy 
égoriy. Thus: é& rots éz.  paxn Kerar... ds dy el edeyer, n 
ouvOjkn év rive Ketrar: év xpvog, 7.e. OUT contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. al, But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xe?ra: that makes this sense possible ; 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 7 wady 
éotiv. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that 74 éz. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of ii, 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the ayp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
2y ros ér.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares 7& zerewa tov ovpavod, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that ra érovpdvia meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.f. L.3, 20, 1. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/., is that ra é. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of 7x én, yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 


» 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; ¢.g. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 2 5 (pp- xxii, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted, 

“18-18. Letailed description of the spiritual armour. 

13. év rH tpépa tH movnpg. “The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, “any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dravta Katepyacdpevor; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “‘conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. xarepydfera1, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “ omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus _perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
kareipyaopnevot, A has Katepyacpévot, doubtless a mistake for 
katepyaoduevor, not meant for KaTeipyacuevor. orijvai, opposed to 
gevyev, “hold your ground.” 

14, orfre obv, This orjre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, éveddcato Sixavoodyyy ds 
Odpaxa, Kai meprébero mepixeparaiov cwrypiov éml ris kehoArs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz, xu} 
wepteBdrero indriov exducnoews Kal Td mepiBoraov LyArov. The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, a0, 
Aneta wavothiav tov Cidov aitod . . . evdvcerat Odpaxa Sixato- 
ovvyy, Kal mepiOycerar Képvba Kpicw dvumdkpirov. Ajwerar dorida 
dxatapdxytov dordryta, dfvvet Sé dadropov épyiv els poydaiav. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Stxacoovvn and dAnOea are both girdles. 

Tepilwodpevor thy éopdv Sudv év ddnbela, The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orfre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver.17. év dAnOeia, év, instrumental, “ with” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaka Tis Sikatoodvyns, genitive of apposition. dex., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, ze, 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @#paxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. brodyodpevor tods mé8as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érosacia. The more classical form is éroiudrys, but 
Hippocr. has éroywacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew ji2, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod evay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 


. 
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tis elpyns, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 175 
an oxymoron. dy 7@ diaBdAw Torcudpev cipnvevopey Tpds Tov Wedv, 
Chrys. 

16. év wasw. SoNBP 17, a2, Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harel. 
Aeth. 

érl racw, AD GK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where § BL Boh. read é», 
but ADX Aa, érl. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 


that év here was a correction for the ambiguous éi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If éwé is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, tpooé0yxe 
kal ToUTO émi Tact. 

tov Oupedv. Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the éozis, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, éc.drns is the domis or “ clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis mlotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

év @ Suvqoceobe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

7a BéAn Tod wovynpod Ta weTupwpéva oBéoor. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a7.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

oGéoa is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

td is omitted by B D* G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would be “‘fire tipped as they are.” 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission, ~ 


17. kat thy meptxepadaiay tod cwtyplou Sdfacb_e. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i, 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put rH zepix. first. 

Swrypiov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “‘salutaris, ze. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the zepix. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the owrjpiov of the Sept. 

kal Thy pdXarpav Tod mvedparos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as pypa 
cod. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to mvevpatos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pijya 
@coé. It is much more natural to interpret tov zy. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom Suggests the alternative : HToe 70 
Ivedpa pneu, rou év TH TVEVpAaTLKy paxaipa Acti rot TO xapiopa TO 
TVELPATLKOY, 81d. yap mwvevpariKys paxatpas, K.T. 

6 éoTw ffipa Ocod. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 5 Adyos tov @eod . . . 
TopaTepos tmrép wacav paxatpay Sicromov. 

défacbe. “ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read défac@at, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, ad. 

18. 8:4 mdons mpoceuxis Kat Senoews, «.t.A. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orijre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for dons and év wavti xaip@ would not agree 
with the momentary act dEaade, which is itself subordinate to 
ornre. With all prayer, ze. prayer of every form.” 

mporevyy and Senos differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
dénous means “ request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 6., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év rav7i 7H mpocevyyH kal 77 Sénoer, and see on Lk. i, 13. 

év wavtl katpo corresponds with the ddiadcirtws zpooetxecGar of 
y Thess. v.17. 

év Nvevpare. “Tn the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« wv xijs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év mv. to be in contrast to 
Barrodoytais, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarroAoyia. 


* 
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Kal eis adté. “Thereunto,” ze. to the mpocevxdpevor ev mm. kK 
év wv. 

Rec. has rodro after atvé, with D°J K, etc.; but a’ré alone, § A B (D®” 
G, atrév). The frequent occurrence of aird rodro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 

Gyputvodvtes év méon mpookaptepyoer, Compare Col. iv. 2, 77 
MPOTEvy TpoTKapTeEpEtre, ypynyopovvTes év airH ev edyupiotia, “ keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xill. 33, dypumvetre Kat 
mpooedxerde: 2b. 35, ypyyopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumvetre ev wayri 
Kap Sedpevol, K.T.A, 

IIpooxaprépnois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpocxap- 
tepéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Ct. 
Acts li. 42, 77 dudayy: 2. 46, év TO tepd: vill. 13, TO Dirlrrw: 
Mark ili. 9, tva Acid prov tpocKaprepy aitd: Rom. xii. 12, tpocevy7 : 
2b, xili. 6, eis aid rodro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it ‘“‘importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

Tept tdvtwv Tov dylwv, Kal Gwép éuou. Kai, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish epi here from 
tbrép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem, Phil. ii. p. 74, wy wept tov dixalwv pnd trép trav Ew mpaypatwv 
civar THY Bovdjy, GN brép rdv év TH xHpa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, od zepi dd€ys 0t8 trip pépovs 
xX4pas Toepovor, 2.é. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. trép dééys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, trép expresses with more precision 
“‘on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between ravrwy tév déyiwy and éuod, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he ts an ambassador. 

tva por 8004 Adyos ev dvolger tod otduatds pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, iSuirys Td Adyw. The words 
év dvoiget rob or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
mappyoidcwpat, ver, 20, To take wappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvoiga 7. or. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 5067 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in S009 Adyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is iva 
5 @cids dvoién jpiv Odpay tod Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év wappyola yvwpicat. “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év zappyoia 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with rappyoidcwpo., 


800eln of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


73 puotiptov Tod edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. bmép 08 mpeoBedw év ddtcet. of refers to rd pvor., for this is 
the object of yvwpica:, and yvwpicar is in substance connected with 
mpecBevw, Compare Col. iv. 3, Aadfoa 75 prot. tod Xpiorod dv 6 
kat d¢5enar. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvcel, as, for example, xai é dd. 
apeoGevw: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
.good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rods mpéoBes vdpos pndty rdcxew xaxdv, év ddvoe is in 
distinct opposition to év zappycia. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of ddvous 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of «is tiv ddvow éyarirre (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, Secpoé as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

iva év att mappyovdcwpat. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
fva. Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
apeo Bevw év Gd., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to ds de? pe AX2AWoaL, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. iva, 8é eidfjte kal Gets. xai is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col.iv.7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of kai could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as Z have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

Ta kat éué=Col. iv. 7. 

tl mpdoow, nearer definition of ra Kar’ éud, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxikos 6 dyamytis ddehpds Kal motds Sidxovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as didéxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ili, 12, It was only év Kupiw that he was Paul’s d:dcovos. In 
Col. iv. 7 ovvdovdos is added. 

22. dv émeppa eis attd toito (=Col. iv.), ze. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: iva yrdre ra epi yay, «.7.d. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eiphyy tots ddedpois, x.7.A. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots aSeAdois 
instead of tpi, pera wavrwv tov dy. instead of pe ivdv. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one ; 
and, thirdly, xdpis, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and eipyvy, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydam peta miotews. aioris is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydan xai 7. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dyday A has édeos, suggested probably by recollection of x Tim. i. 13 
2 Tim. i, 1. 


24. “H xdpis peta tdévtwv tSv dyamdvrwv tdv Képiov Apav "Incody 
Xpiotov év apOapota. 
dpOapoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10, The 
adjective dpOapros has a corresponding meaning. God is a@@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised adpOapra, 1 Cor 
xv. 523 the Christian’s crown is dpé@apros. So 1 Pet. iii, 4, the 
ornament of women is to be & 1G dpOdptw Tod mpacos Kal Hovxiov 
rvevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dp0opia, Tit. ii. 7); it is ‘“ imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with dps. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyaravrwy, év ap. must 
express a character of the dyday, in which case dyamav év aff. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyamay év éyary 
dpOdprw; and, secondly, that é8apoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of xépus, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects 46. with xdpis, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam ddéapcia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 

There is no analogy for the connexion with rév Kupiov jpar, 
adopted by some expositors. 


*Apajv is added in N°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in S8* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.® 
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NPOZ KOAOZSAEIS. 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Kooooacs 
is given by § BPD GL 17 (Kodocaets), while AB* K P have Konaccaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kodogoaes). In the subscription § A B* C K 17 agree in Ko\accaets, while 
B?DGLP have Kodoscaers. 

In ver. 2&8 BD G Lhave Kohoooas, K P 17, al. Kodacoais (A non liguet). 
re The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 

rm. 0. 

Coins give the spelling with o, and for the name of the people Kodoonvwy 
or Kodooonvwy. But the form with a appears in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. WH. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with 0, remarking, 
‘‘videtur Kodagoat scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


L1. SALUTATION. Maiédos ddcrtolos, x.t.A. See Eph. i. 1. 

kat Twyd0eos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

6 ddedkpds. This does not imply any official position (odxodv 
kat daéatodos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12 ; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. tots év K. dylous kat muotois ddeAots. dylous, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
dSeAdois. miorois is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dylous and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
Xvi. 15. 

év Xpior@. Closely connected with morois 46., but refers 
chiefly to mucrots. Cf. rurrds dudxovos év Kupiw, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “ faithful brethren” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ;. but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After év Xpior@, ‘Inood is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in %B D® 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has ’Inco8 before Xpior@), 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH ekkAnoig, Tats éxkAnoias ; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from Addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAnoia ts not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, obv ériurxdrous kai diaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éxxAnofa in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles ; for, first, this is not an explanation; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 77} xar’ otkdv cov éxxAnoia. 

xdpis Spiv kai eipyvn dd Geo matpds pav= Eph. i. 2, where 
there follows kai Kupiov “Incod Xpicrod. 


These words are added here also in 8% ACG and most MSS. Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, "Incod Xp. rod Kuptov 4uav. The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 
Chrysostom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 
quoting the preceding words, observes: rév vidr éolynoev Kal od mpooeOnxev 
os év mdoas tals émirodais’ kal Kuplov Incod Xpicrod, The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both among them and in all the world. 

3. edxapiotodpev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form ebdoynras 5 
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cos, elsewhere in some form of «dxapuor. On the verb, see 
Eph. i. 15. 

1 Oe@ watpi. We have the same form of words in iii. 15 ; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eés xal zarnp. 

Here also kal is inserted by § A C? D°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, a/, 

It is wanting in B C* D* G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have 7@ marpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to §&), restores cal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads 7@ with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks cat was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Gce0t marpds. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, & A agree with BC in omitting xal, while 
D FG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading 7@ warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i, 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Qeq before rarpl. 

edxaptotodpev . . . mdvToTe mept bpdv mpoceuvydspevor. It is 
questioned whether zdvrore is to be joined with ebxapicrotper or 
with zpocevx. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, od 
mavopor evxapictav trép tydv pyreiav tudv moovmevos eri tov 
mpocevyav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2. mpocevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdévrore. ‘‘ We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between zepl and tmép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, al., but AC D°J K, with most mss., have wepl. waép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxotcavtes Thy miotw Spav év Xpiotd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. "Inc. as a more precise definition of ziotus, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom.i. 8 the 
specification of wiors had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as iors ev Xp. is one notion. See Eph. 4c. 

kal thy dydany ty ExeTe eig mdvras Tods dytous. 

Av exere is read in NACD*GP 17 37 47, a/. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D°K L and most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
thy dydany Thy els, while B has rhv dydany els. The reading with jy éxere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while ri dydiny tHv might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 

G. Sa thy é\wiSa, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “ the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” dyararé, pyot, Tovs aytovs ov 
Sud. re avOpdmwvov GANG Sid 7d eAmiLew Ta pédrdovra éyabd, Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness of edxapiorodpev ; (2) 
the following clause, jv mponxovcare, suggests that the words 64 
rav édmida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edxapioreiv is never used with é&é in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with «vx. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. gf. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As édzis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (r7jv doxer- 
pévnv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words Hv mponKkovoare, 
k.t.\., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edxapioroduev 5 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion 8&4 is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edxapurretv imép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If iv exere be omitted the con- 
nexion with dydanv is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect Sua tHv eAr. 
with both wiorw and aydrnv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with zpocevxdpevot. 
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édris is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thy droxeipévyy. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, kAnpovopiav . . . ternpnuévyy év otpavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii, 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vi. 20. 

iv tponkovoate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év TH Adyw Tis GAnOelas tod edayyedtou. That evayyedlov is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle zapévros, which 
agrees with it, and not with aAnOedas. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of éAzis and etayyéAvoy in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnfecas then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by eiayy. 7 Gd. rod edayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos Tod ebayy. is a Adyos THs dAyOetas in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their rapaddcrets, ii. 8, which were Kev?) ararn. 

6. tod tmapdévtos eis Spas. A quite classical use of wapelvae as 
implying “has come and remains.” od rapeyévero kal aréorn, adn’ 
euewe Kal ori exet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

Kabas kal év mavtl 7G Kéopw éotiv Kapmopopodpevoy, maytl Tod 
xéopm here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éoriv. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c »mparison by the second xafws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriy =“‘exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos ris aAnGetas. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éor/ with xaprogopovpevov kal avé, 

kal is prefixed to éo7ly in D*GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
Chrys. 
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It is absent from SABC D* 17, a/. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


kaptopopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like ovdnpodopeto Gan, typzravo- 
popetofar are not parallel, since in them qopetofac means “to 
wear.” : 

Those comm. who connect éoriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, od pdovov éativ rpocavarAnpotoa, x.7.A., and Phil. 
ii. 26, émurobav jy. 

kat adgavduevoy rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D’* K, etc. 

avgavdpuevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xaprod. 
to the personal, inner working. “The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

kaQos Kal év duiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of «ai after xéouw), the words 
kafas kat év duty do not fit the beginning of the proposition, caOas 
kal év wavti TO Kdop, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: ‘The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), wapaxadodpuev ev Kupip “Inood tva, xabis rapeAdBere rap? 
Hpov 70 was Set ius mepurareiy Kal dpéoxe Oc@, kabds Kat wepira- 
teite, iva mepiooevnte pGddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xa#ws kal mepurareire is entirely distinct from Kaas 
mapeAaBere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of kai; or, since we are compelled to 
omit «ai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xafas kal év tyiy is with Kxapmod. 
Kat avé. 

ah fs fpépas, «7.4. To be closely joined with xafws Kat év 
tuiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later rapadécets. 

qkovcate kal éwéyvwte thy xdpw. There is no occasion to regard 
tiv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” ze. the gospel, as the object of 
Hkovoate). xdpis was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 76 etayyéAuov ths xdpitos ToD @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses ydpis as a “synonyme for the gospel,” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, viii. 9, ywwoxere 
Tv xdpw tod Kupiov jpav “Inood Xpiotod, bre dv tyuas érrwxevoe 
movcos dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of déypara (11.14). Compare Gal. ii, 21, od« 
aberd THY xdpw Tov Beod. 

éréyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts ili, 10, 
iv. 13, Xxli. 24, 29, xxvii. 39, xxvill. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 373 2 Cor. 
i, 14 (€réyvwte Hy.ds dd pépous). 

év @\neia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos ris 
dAnOetas, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7%. xaos eudere dwd "Emap. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the kas and a¢’ js juépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps cvvarxpd- 
dwros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
‘yractically to share his captivity. As the name isa shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose dwéarodos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

tod dyamyntod auvSovAou tpmy So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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avvdovdos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

ds éott moTSs Sep Hav Sidkovos Tod Xpiotod. See note on the 
reading. The reading yuév makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 4 

dudxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpuorod shows. This 
designation of him as mioros irép Hav, «.7.A., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tyav is read, imép tu@v would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, iva irép cod por diaxovp. The genitive rod Xprorod 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7. The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa#ws on comparatively weak authority, viz. D¢ 37 47 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against NABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 
Vers. «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
Kabas cal. KaOas éuddere without xal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between brép judy and bmrép dua, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
hua is read by S*ABD*G, 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

buadv by 8°C Dbe K L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of duav, Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets duav. The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is tudv, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have ‘ vobis” (against the Greek D F), while g has “ nobis” (agree- 
ing with G). 

Internal evidence favours judy. First, ‘for your benefit ? would hardly 
be expressed by vrep budy, but either by budy, cf. dudxovoy Teptrouns, Rom. 
xv. 8, or tuiv, asin I Pet. i. 12. he form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ‘‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how tuév might be substituted for TUB, 
partly on account of the recurrence of ‘ép dudv in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of juév not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to }uév being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that judy is due to the influence of the 
preceding 74» and the following 74a». Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt may, bud being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer tudv. Eadie 
in support of this points out that 746 would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had éuo9 been used, any more than with ovvdovAov and dyAdeas. 


8. 5 Kal Syddoas fpiv Thy Spay dydayy év mvedpari, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from qty riv 
iyav, as well as from the subsequent 0d todro kat jyeis. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading éév) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év tvevpore expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was ov 
capkexy}, GAL mvevparixy, Oecum. Compare door odx éwpdkact TO 
mpdowrdv pov év capki (ii. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Ava touro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xafdzep 
éy rois dyaow exeivous pddiota dieyelpomev Tous éeyyis GvTas THs 
vixis’ ottw 83 Kai 6 Tatdos tovrovs pddvora rapaxahel Tovs TO 
mréov katwpOwxoras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. Kal pets, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

ad’ 4s fpépas Axovcaper echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

od wavéuela mpoceuxspevor. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ov« 
émavovtro SiddcKovres, K.t.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, od raven 
Siacrpépwv, and 1 Sam. xii. 23. Kal airovpevol, x.7.A., adds the 
special request to the more general rpocevxdpevor, Compare Mk. 
xi. 24, Soa mpocedxerbe kal airetobe. 

iva after words like OéAew, airetoOau, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rodro as object of 
mpocevxonou is explained by tva mAnpwbire THY ertyvwow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, wemAypwpevor xaprov duxaroovv7s, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. émiyvwowy, stronger 
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than yv@ors: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that émfyvwous 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syz. Ixxv. 

tol Yedyjpatos adtod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the ydpes mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (84 rod viod mpoodyerGar 
Hpas ait@, ovkére b:° dyyéAwv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdprs, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their ¢iAocod/a, 

év wdéon copia kal cuvécer mveupatinh. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” éy introducing the manner in which the 
wAnpwOjvat is carried out, and mdoy and mvevparixy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect av. with ovvéoe alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On co¢ia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are év rdoy codia Kai 
gpovyoe. These three, codia, Ppdvyets, cvveots, are reckoned by 
Aristctle as the three intellectual dperai or excellences (Eh. JV. 
1. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes @pdvyors as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveots, which is critical; 4 Ppdvyots éuraxtuKy éore 
. «+ 988 obveots Kpitucy (Zth. WV. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveows, 9 Ta KaAG Kal aicypa SiayvdcoKerar, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s xpirixy. It would appear, therefore, that cvveors 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while co¢ia apprehended the general principles. But 
avveows is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
iii, 4; cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex. xxxi. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(x Cor. i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevpatixy, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, 6 
pev du. TOD wvevparos Sidorat Adyos codias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyoy codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vots ris capKds 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s copia capxixy, 2 Cor. i. 12; avOpwrivy, 
t Cor. ii. 5, 13; Tod Kdcpov Tovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. tepimarioar Gpas afiws Tod Kuptov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. ii. 12, dgiws rod @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, tas KAjoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of zAnpwhjva, 
del rH mlote ovledyvver TH wohiretav, Chrys. 

If duds after reprrarjoa were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on mpocevydmevor; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by X* ABC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh, It is added 
in N° D¢ K L P, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis wacav dpeckeiay. J.e. “so as to please God im every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, was Set tuas repurareiy kal dpéoxew Ged. 
In classical authors épecxefa has generally an unfavourable sense, 
“ obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in Zh, Zudem. (ro 
Mav rpds jSovyv, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Czar. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, ravra kai Néyew Kal mpdrrew éorovoater eis dperketav 
rod marpos Kal Baciéws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The dvOpdros dpéoxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7é 
wAnaotov dpecxérw) and elsewhere. 

éy wavtt pyw dya0d qualifies the following, as é& wdoy Suvdpet 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
kapropopoortes and aigavduevor ; but then avé. 17 emvyvore becomes 
tautologous with rAnpwhijre rHv émiyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xapropopovuevoy kal avg. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of mepurarncat, not to 
mAnpwbjre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. rH éméyvwce trod Oeoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with aigor. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the éxiyvwors rod @cod, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (2), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOijre thy émvyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

rH érvydoet is the reading of SA BCD*GP 17, al. Amiat. Arm, ad, 
& is prefixed in &° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Olid Lat. and Vulg-Clem 
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have ‘‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rhy érlyrwour, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els ryv ér., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by e’s. He understands it as ‘‘in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, eds 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s. els ryv érl-yv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

ll. év méon Suvdper Suvapovpevor. Theodoret takes this év as 
instrumental, 77 Oeia por} kparvvdpevor, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. “Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand év z. 8. as “in 
(ze. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év réoy copia and év wavti py, which are both 
subjective. dvvapyovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évdvvapyodcGa several times. But dvvapotcGa is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, iroyovy and paxpobuuia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. : 

kata 16 Kpdtos tis 8d§qs adtod. ‘According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, ze. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), “ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by adros. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “His glory,” “His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called dravyarua ris 8déns 
avrov, it would not be intelligible to use 4 8éfa atrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God” ; but see Heb. ii. 14, rév 73 xpdros fxovra 
Tov Oavdrov, todr’ dort tov dud Boror. 

eis Tacav Sropovyy Kat paxpobuulay. To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “Patience” is a very madequate rendering of 
taopovy, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. Thus we have xaprogopotow év tropovy, Luke 
Vill. 15 ; bropovy épyov dya$ot, Rom. ii. 7; 8° bropovas Tpéxwpev, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the tromovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpodvuéa comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of dév0vpia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOupet Tus 
mpos éxelvous ods Suvarov Kal dptvacbau vropéver S€ ods od Svvarar 
dptvacbar; but this, though correct as to paxpoOvue, is clearly 
inadequate for trop€ver. 

11, 12. pera xapas edxaproTodvres. pera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that edyapioteiy of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with ety. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. i. 2, 3, Tacav xapav Hynoaobe . . . Grav Tetpacpois TEpLTET TE 
rouxidows, yivdoKovres ore TO SoKipiov tudv THS muoTews KaTepyalerat 
Sropovjv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with «dx. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edyapiorev does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it dxaperrodvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving ; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpobvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpobvptay. The connexion with edxapurroovtes is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case «dx. is not to be connected with od zavdéueGa, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading pas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner; cf. il. 12, 13. 

1 Natpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Iarmp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, ii 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rod Kupiov in ver. 19, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
rod viod THs aydans airod in ver. 13. 

8 37 (G, Ocew rw warpt), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a/, prefix Oe@ warpl. 


1@ ixavdoavtt dpés. “ Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” z\e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). 6s Kai ixdvuoev Huds Siaxdvovs Kawwps SiabjKys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 2. ver. 5. The adjective ixavds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavdy 
éore: Acts xxii. 6, pds tkavdv: 2 Cor. ii. 16, mpds Tatra tis ixavds: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, ofrwes ixavol évovrar kal érépovs Siddéar. It does not 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixdywore 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but “idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For txavdécavrt (which is read 
by SACD°KLP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
kahécavrt in D*G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has kadécavrt cal lkavdoavrt, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOTIKANQCANTI and TOIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

vpas is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

nuds, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour buds. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be assisted by 
yds which presently follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
personal application, In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses quads. (Yet P, al. Amiat. 
Goth. have buds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. spas is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

eis Thy pepida tod KAyjpou, “for, Ze. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kvpuos pepis rijs KAnpovop.ias ov. 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with xAnpovoyia, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, ovk 
€oTt cou pepis ode KAjpos: xxvi. 18, KAApov ey ois nylac pevots. 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a Ajpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the xAjpos,” and so-most comm. Chrysostom observes: Si 7? 
KAfjpov Kade; Sexvds drt ovdels dard KatopOwpdruv olkecwv Baoir<las 
ruyxdve, referring to Luke xvii. ro. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
evddxnoey 6 rarijp juav Sodvas tuiv rhv Baowrclav. 

év 79 dwri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/,, 
connect with txavdcayr, “by the light,” txavody év 7 gwrt being 
nothing else but xaXeiy cis 75 his (1 Pet. ii. 9) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are pos ev Kupio 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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viii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But és is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of év 7G wri from ixay. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with tiv pepida, x.7.d. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
kAnpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus é 7¢ ¢wri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. «KAmjpos &v 7d gurl, then, is 
equivalent to the éAmis droxepevy év Tots ovpavois, pas being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxéros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended éy rots otpavots would have been used, or év rfj Cw7j, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of «Ajpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

13 ff. From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching whith threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and it is in Him only that they have redemption. 

13. 85 épptcato (épvcaro, B* GP Lightf.) fpais ex ris 
éoucias Tod axdtous. ‘Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” épptcaro, Sexvis dre ds aixuddAwror éradarrwpovpeba. 
Theoph. éfovoia (from éeor.), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Fadsa 
Leg. p. 428, thv dyav ravrnv éfovolay, it is the word éyav that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the ééeivo. is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
9 eLovcia Tod oxdrovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
axorovs, not by égovoia. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
ths e€ovolas by rhs tupavvidos, adds: xaderov" Kal TO adds elvat 
id 7G SuaBdrw 7d Se wai per’ eovoias, roiro xaAemurepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
This gives much more force to his words. That égovoia is not 
opposed to Bacwrefa, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10, % BactXeia rod @cod Foy Kat n 
éfovoia tod Xpicrod airov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod émorpépar dd oxédrovs els pas Kat 
THs eovcias tod Yarava eri tov Oedv, rod activ adrods apeow 
duaptiby Kal KANpov év Tois yyacpévous. oxéros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kai petéorncev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here ; cf. Plato, Ref. vii. p. 518 A, & re dutés els oxdros 
peOorapévwv Kai ek oxdrous eis has. 

Tob vied tis dydmns adtod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. 7d rév xAnpdvopov ecpér, odx td tods oikéras, 
Severianus, 

THs aydéarns abrod. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” ‘Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus ” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
Opposite way: vidv dydrys airév éxdrdecev bs 0d vce rod Iarpés 
dvta vidv GAN’ dydarn rhs viobeclas é£wbevra tovrwy. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, év 
TO qyarnnévy ev d exouev, K.7.A., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids édvvys pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14. év & éxopev, x.t.X. = Eph. i. 7. 

The words 6:4 rod aluaros atrod of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph, i. 7. They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem, 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec. ; but apparently not in any uncial 
Nor in the other versions, 

For éxouevy B, Boh. Arab, (Lips. Bedwell) read éoxouev. In the 
parallel passage, Eph. i. 7, x* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
(transl.) have @rxouer. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that éoyouer is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
écxouev does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 
expressed, we should expect éoxijxaev (cf, Rom. v, 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy ddeow tv duapridv. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
aderw Tov wapartwpdrwv ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive ducawctvn. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of droAvrpwors points to some false 
conception of dzod. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held «fva: teA«av arohTpwow 
aitihy THV ériyvwow Tod appHrov peyéGous (i, 21. 4). Hippolytus 
Says: A€yovot re fuwvij dppytw émiribérres xXeipa TO THY adrodvTpwow 
AaBovr, K.7.d. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis &wow xat amoA\ttpwow kal Kowwviav 
rav duvdyewv (Iren. i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis AvTpwow 
ayyeXixyv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Exc. Theod. 
P- 974) as Hv Kal dyyeAon éyovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of azoAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. Zhe pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. ds éotwv, «.7.d. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ére év 
airé, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
Statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat aids, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Aéyos doapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Aédyos évaapxos, But this is inconsistent with éorw, 
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“is” which shows that St. Paul 1s speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, Tov pwricpov Tod ebayyediov 
“ras SdEns Tod Xpiorod, ds €orw eikav 700 @cov. The exalted Christ 


is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvil. 5. 


elxév is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from éyolwua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elkwy 
implies representation of an archetype. atrn yap elxdvos pious munya elvat 
rod dpxerimov (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. I, elxwy is cons 
trasted with axed. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 49, Tiy elkdva Tod xotkod . . » Thy 
elk. Tod érovpavlov: Rom, viii, 29, cvppdppous Tis elxévos Tod viod avrov, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, Thy airhy elxbva perapoppovpeba: and 
Col. iii. 10, Tov dvaxawodpevov Kar’ elxdva Tod Kricavros airév. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man eikdv Kal Sdfa Ocod. ‘This last passage, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes “‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Sy. § 73: ** perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘‘ The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.g. mav 7d TANpwua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Tov adparov Kat vonrdov Getov Nbyov elxdva déyer Ocod (De Mund. Of. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Abyos 5é éorey ela Qcod 50 08 cburas 6 Kbopos ednucoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, II. p. 225); and notably De Somnits, I. p. 656, Kadaep 
Thy dvOjov airyhy ws iAcov ol pi Suvdpevor Tov Hduov atrov ideiv dpGor. » » 
otrws Kal Thy Tod Qcod elkdva, Tov Gyyedov adrod Néyor, as abrov KaTavoovat. 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxds éue évpakev Tov TaTépa. 

Closely allied to eikév is xapaxrip, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
i, 3, Ov dmatyacua THs d6Eqs Kal xapaxrip THs Urocrdcews avrod. 


700 éopétov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the cixdy, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, 7a dopara atrod .. . 
rois Toujpact voovpeva kafoparat. Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 4 Tod dopdrov eikv Kal avry ddpatos Kal 
Spotws adparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixév, and, indeed, of the \dyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @cdv ovdels Ewpaxe muzote* 6 
povoyevys vids (v2. povoyevijs Oeds), 6 dv eis tov KdAmov TOU TaTpds, 
éxeivos é&nynoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwtétokos TdoNS KTioEws. mMpwrdroKos Seems tO have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps, lxxxix. 28, éy® mpwrdtoxov Oycouat abvrov, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radda, 19, fol. 
118. 4, Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for év airG éxric6y ta mdvra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of zpwréroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., od« émi xpovov A€yerar pdvov: GAG 
yap Kai éxt mpotysyoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 28 is quoted, where after rpwréroxov Ojocopar abrév the 
explanation is added, iyyAdv rapa rots Bacidcdor THs yns: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €Oyxev xAypdvopov mwéavtwv, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, «is 76 elvae abrov mpwrdroKov 
ev woAXois ddeAdois. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “He stands in the relation of Tp. 
to all creation,” z.e. “‘ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps, lxxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwrdroxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” Ojoopat abrév mp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of Tn, 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as Tpwrd- 
Toxos tav BaciAéwy, unless it were intended to include the Tp. 
amongst the Baov<’s. As the context forbids our including the 
mpwrdroKos here amongst the «rious, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xoopov for xricews, or péyas for pwr. Thus tpwrdroxos rod 
xdopou for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas maons 
krigews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in zpdros. In fact, the genitive after rp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, xpards pov Fv. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses: 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but zp. is included év wodAois ddeAgois. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meart by the expression “ priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
stymologically parallel to tpwrdroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before waoa xricts,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, mpwrtdtoKov Tov Meod Kat mpo mavTwv TOV KTLUT ETO, 
Justin M. DiaZ.§ 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriots. ody ds ddeApyy exwv 
Thy xtiow, GAN ds wpd tdons kticews yevvnGels, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom: ody! d&las x. Tyshs LAAG xpdvov pdvov ort ONPLAvTLKOV. 
Compare Rev. iii. 14, ) apx7 THs KTicews Tov Ocod. TPwWTOKTLETOS 
or mpwrérAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
TATA KTICLS. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to zpwrordkos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
mpwroréxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “ primus auctor.” His words are: 
od mpatov THs KTivews . . . GAXA TPOTOV adTov TeTOKévat TOUT éoTL 
merounkevat THY KTiow va H TpiTYS TVAAABASs dEvpevys, ds TpwroKTioTos 
(Zp. iii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei 5& rpwrdroKos vexpdv eipytat, dia TO aitios elvac 
Ths ev vexpov dvactdcews, ovTw Kal mpwrTdtoKos KTicews, Oud Td aiTLos 
elvat Tov e€ otk Ovtwy eis TO elvar Tapayayely THY KTiow (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true readifig in ver. 19 is mp. ék 
trav vexpav, but mp. tov v. is in Rev. i. 5.) 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of tixrew in this 
connexion, zpéros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devrepordxos. 

maons Kticews, xtiots in N.T. has three meanings: 1st, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of xriois as of “creation ”), 
Rom. 1. 20, dd xricews Kéopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viii. 22, raca 7 xriows cvotevdlar: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. vili. 39, ovre tus Kriows érépa. 
Here it may be questioned whether wdons xrioews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/.). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «rious belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yj (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), ovpaves (Acts 
Il. 21, a/.), koopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, ad). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tiszt these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriovs=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is ciled Mark xiii. 19, dad 
dpxns ktivews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having da’ dpxjjs Koo pov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that xriovs here=xéopos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of xrious, 
but of the compound term dpxi) xricews, like dpyi kéopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xaraBoAy} Koo pov, 
which we have several times with dzé and zpé, always without the 
article. So we have frequently da’ dpyqs, év dpxp, e dpyis. 
Similarly, cis réAos, €ws téAous, wéxpe TéEAOUS. am’ dpyns being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
amd apxis Kticews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xéopos and yf, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when zas precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdéroxos in aca 
KTioLs. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwtdrokos 7. Kt., is interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xrios and x«rileoOa. of the new spiritual creation, the kav? 
ktio.s. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation ‘“‘shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év até éxrio Oy 7a 
mévra. év Tots ovpavois Kat émt THs yys and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Thecdoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. gr introduces the proof of the designation, pwrétoxos 
adons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrdroxos is not included in aca 
xriows, for ra mavra is equivalent to waca xriots. 

év aétd is not simply=8& airod, 1 Cor. vill. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by év, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, év atT@ ovv- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, év air@ Copey Kal 
koteba kal eopev. The originating cause é ob 74. wavra. is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the zdea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: ‘The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xécpos voyrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ob3¢ 6 é« rav ideav 
koapos dddrov av exo rérov 7} tov Oetov Adyov Tov tadra Saxo py- 
cavta (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca dv 
evOvunuata téxn, dorep ev olkw TH Adyw diabels (De Migr. Adr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: xe. ev 
éaurG tas év 7H Tatpl mpoevvonbeicas idéas Hey KEAevVovTos Tarpos 
yiverbar Kécpov Td Kata @v Adyos dmereAciro dépécxwy Och (Haer. 
xX. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxréoOn, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding «iva: év atrg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxrioOm, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xrilw, «rious, xrioya are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19 ; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. x1. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, x. 6. Its 
use in Eph. ii. ro, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds avOpw 
mos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxricOy, éxruarae are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. ovvéornxey, 
ver. 17. 

ta mdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. év tots ovdpavois Kai emi rijs yijs, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but 7a mrdvra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The rd of Text. Rec. before év rots ovp. is omitted by 8* BD* G P 17, ad, 
a&fg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8° A D°K L and most mss. 

rd before él rfjs yijs is omitted by 8* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by S* ACDGK LP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that rd was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdvra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. 10. 

Ti épara Kal ra adépata, a Platonic division; Jdpev ody, 
Bodret, én, S00 €idn Tov dvtwv, Td pev Spardy, Td 8e aedes. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épard. 

cite Opdvor, x.t.d. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have iepdvw 
néons apxns Kat égovoias cal Svvdwews Kat Kupidrytos., It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., cat ravrés dvduaros évopalopévov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii, 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
- indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

Opévor are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zes¢. 
XII, Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 223; Ps. Ixxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

74 mdvta x.7.. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovoiar. The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxrio6y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so év air@ ouvécrnxey expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év aira; and, lastly, cai airéds €orw mpd mdvrwv 
repeats mpwrdroxos éons Kticews. eis adtdy introduces a new idea. 

eis atrév. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This eis abrdv is nearly equivalent to 8’ é6v in Heb. ii. 10. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpxi «ai réXos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This «is 
airov éxriorat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 (where the subject of eis airdv is not 74 wdvra, but jets), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, é¢ airod cal 8° abrod kai eis 
abrov 7a révta, Had é& a’rod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, 8¢ avrod 
kal els avrov éxtirrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of «is avrdév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
dv avrod with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. i. 10, dvaxefadaudcacbar ta wdvra év 
Xpwor@, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the presert 
Epistle. 
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17. Kai adtés éorw mpd mévtwv. abrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. “He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. pd wdytwv, like mpwrorokos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be ém wdvtwv, tmép mévra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, xpd xdyrwyv is adverbial, “above all,” 
“especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. jv might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, zpiv ’ABpadu yiver Oa, 
ey eu, Lightfoot accentuates the verb adrés geri ; but as the 
predicate is po rdvrwy, éoriy appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes zdvrwv as masculine, “ante omnes,” Ze. 
thronos, etc.; but the following r& wdvra is decisive against this. 

guvéotynke. “‘ Consist,” “ maintain their coherence.” “* Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Jndex Demosth.). é rod Ocod ri wévta, Kai Sid Ocod Hey 
ovvésryxev (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): Evvecrdva TG rod ovpavod 
Snpuoupye avrdv re Kat ra ev airG (Plato, Rep. 530A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 éaipos Gyxos, €& éavrod Siadutos dv xal vekpos, 
ovvéotnke kal Cwrvpetras mpovoia @cod (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the decuds of the universe. 

18-20. Zransition to Christ's relation to the Church. éxéd THs 
Geodoyias «is tiv oikovouiay, Theodoret. Here also He ts Jirst, the 
jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Him. 

18. kai aérés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

 Kepadt 100 odpatos, ris éxkAnolas. ris exxAyolas in apposition 
with o@paros ; compare ver. 24, 6 éorw % €xxAnota, and Eph. i. 23, 
TH €xkA, ris €orl Td Goya adtod. odparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, kedpadiy rhs 
éxxAnolas. It shows that the writer is not using Kepady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

8s €ot dpxy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. épy7 has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpxn is 
here viewed. zpwrdroxos implies that other vexpot follow ; dp, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, épy7, gyoivy, €or Ths 
dvacrécews, mpd mévtwy dvacrds, Theoph. Thus He was the 
amapxy, I Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the apxnyos tis Cwys, Acts iii, 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf 
Rom. i. 4. 


* 
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éx tov vexpav. Not “amongst,” which would be zp. rv vexp. 
as in Rev. i. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
lact observes: ef yap Kal ddAoe mpd Tovrov dvéctycay, dhAG Taw 
drOavov' abrds 88 ri TeAclay avaotacw avéoTy. 

iva yévntor, “That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
€or is used to express what He is, so yévyrat of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év waow, «7.4, “ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” dow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra wavra 
makes certain. pwrevey does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (Jor. p. 9), areddovres 
Tovs maisas év raou téxL0v mpwrevev. Demosthenes also has 
mpwrevey ev draot, but with drac., masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here is: tavtaxod mpéros* dvw mporos, év TH exkAyotg. 
mporos, ev TH avactdoe mpatos. This mpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the zpwrdroxov elvar éx tév vexpov was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwréroxos itself. 

19. 87. The correspondence with dr in ver. 16, following és 
éorw of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for tva yévntat, 
but for ds éorw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

ed8éxnoev. The subject may be either 6 @cds or wav 76 
rAjpwua. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eés in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “‘ evdoxia, evdoxety, 
etc. (like 6éAyjpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, e.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb evdoxety is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1. 
21; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxéa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 
5 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eds can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 ip 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eidoxeiy is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kupue, eiddxynoas vady Ths ons Kara- 
oknverews év hyiv yevérOar), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which eddoxety is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
katox, and dzoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to -be an 
echo of Ps. lxviii. 17, 6 @eds edddxnoe Katorkety év air@, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in éru év air@ katouel wav 76 zAnpwpa THs 
Oedryros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take way 76 mA. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evddxnoe is 6 Xpiords; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. eis airév then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

wav To mAjpwpa. If this is the subject of evd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” rijs bedryTOos, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), ray 7d wd. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xarouxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dweit in Christ “ necessarily ” (‘ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “ all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret wAjpwya of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: mAnp. trav éxxAynolav év 
TH mpos Edecious éxddecer, Os tav Ociwy xapiopdtov TrerrANpwpevyy. 
tavtynv edn evdoxnoa Tov Ocdv év TO Xpiot@ Karouxjoa, tovréotw 
aitd ovvnpba; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAjpwya tov é6vdv in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarouxjoat is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of droxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

katoukjoat implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere wapoxia. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvii. 1), katoéer de 
TaxoB ev tH yf od} mapdxnoey 6 rarip abrov év yj Xavady. That 
the word of itself does not always imply ‘‘ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, kat@xnoev év Kappdy* kaxelbev peroxicey adrov els TH 
ynv tatrnyv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
ii. 23, iv. 13; Acts vil. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zAjpwpa 
with the Lord. 

20. dmoxatahddéat. The dao may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in dmoxafiordvar, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden). ‘Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xatad\Adooew is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

T4 mdvta, defined as it is presently after by elre ra eat tHs ys, 
x.7.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. “ How far this restoration of. universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare droxatactdcews ravtwy, Acts iii, 21; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis adréy. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airdv to the same antecedent as év aira, bv abrod, and 
avrov after oravpod, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for eiddxynoe, but especially if wav 76 aA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the doxara\Adgac ta mavra eis 
aitov would refer back to 7a wdvra eis airov ... &ktictar. If 
éaur@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
mavra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow EavT@, 
Viz. py AoyiLopevos adrois TA wapartépata abrav, k.7.A., show that 
xdopos has not the wide significance of ra wdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 80 airod Kai cis adrév +a. wévra (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is «is used instead of the dative after (azo) 
xataAddcoev. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
“is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus veconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If wav 7d wdjpwua is the subject, and airéy be viewed as 
= Tov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from ay 76 7m. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hang, if 
the subject of etddxyce is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of airdv (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

eipnvorojoas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ovveow, as in il. 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipnvoroujoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii. 15 as ovdy elpjvyy, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making 6 @eds the subject of eiddxnoe, have so understood eipyvo- 
mounoas here “by the common participial anacoluthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

dv adrod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, ‘by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra émi 
THs yns and 74 év rots odpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 61’ airof is read by AC D°K P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


cite TO emt tis yijs, elre Ta év tois odpavots. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage ; 
“‘torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra zdvra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the «rious has 
been made subject to paraidérns. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paraidrns or the delivery from the Sovdecia zHs 
Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter 7a aévrta does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ours in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . ... But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 2d. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “‘analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, a/., that ra év tots odpavots are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that rdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra éri tHs yjs, but the apostle adds ra év rots oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Zp. p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth ” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on cipynvoroiycas. This 
is clear from his question, ra 6& éy Trois otpavois mas ecipyvo- 
moince; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zzchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et lis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, eipjvy év otpavé: and comparing this again with 
Luke ii. 14, éxt ys eipjvn, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion, Only two instances of eipyvoroveiv are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive; the other 
from Hermes, ap. Stob. Ec. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, rére kal airy tov idtov Spdpov eipnvororetrar. AS 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses édoroety with an 
accusative, /het, i. 1. 2, djdov Oru etn dy adr Kat ddoroev. So 
Aoyorocty takes an accus., ¢.¢. ovpdopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, aZ, It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that doxaradAdAdéa 
... elre ta... €ire td cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. ® 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all 7a év rovs 
ovpavois (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven ”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
“other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as €v TOLs Oipavois P 

21-23. The Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. d7moxarad\dryyre is read by B, 17 (droxarnANaKyras) 3 dmroKxaradda- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) aZ.; but all other 
authorities have doxarjAagev, Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dzro- 
karm\hdynre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that drokaraN\a-yévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of darokarnAddrynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between droxarnhAd-ynre and droxarh\datev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all-to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading daoxar7jh\a£ev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
dé following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making byas depend on dmoxaradddéar ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed ‘n 15, 
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With the reading dmoxarndAd-ynre it is possible to regard the clause yuri 
5¢—6avdrov as parenthetical. - ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second duds repeating 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kai Spas, “and you also,” more évras dan\dotprwpevous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dévras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dzadXorpidw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
droxatadddoceww, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(aAA6rpvos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovaia rod cxédrovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(aro-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (dzoxaraX., 
€x9povs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 

€xOpots ti Savoia. éxOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
*‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
To ppdvnwa Tis capKos éxOpa eis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, ei yap 
€xOpot dvres xatyAdynpev TO Oed, «.7.r., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const, Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éypoé in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 76 evayyéduov, and they are at 
the same time dyazyroi. Here, in particular, the active sense is © 
required by the following rj) d:avote, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=&a tiv diavofav). But in 
€xOpos 7H Siavoia the two notions must have the same subject 
(juav not being added). Besides, if so intended, davofa would 
surely be qualified by zovypa or the like. 77 dvavota, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévor rH Savoia, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
kaSapot TH Kapdia, Matt. v. 8. 

€v Tots Epyots Tots movnpots, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. ro. 

22. vovi d¢, “now,” ze. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, iii. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
Xl, 30, 31, XVI. 26; 2 Tim. i. 103-1 Pet, 1.10, 10, 25... We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, mp5 Tov, damep 
Aé€yw, ev juev’ vovi de Od tiv ddikiav SupKicOnpev tro Tod Oeod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, tore pov. . . vv b&. . . eBovdnOn. 

dmoxatn\Adyyte Or dtoxar7#\Nafev, For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év T odpate Tis gapKés adtod, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of 7s capxds atrod, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al,, suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual cdpa, z.e. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted trys capkds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év 76 odpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in que 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propte: 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v. 19). The most probable explanacio 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a cdma trys capkds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). && rot 


@avarov expresses the manner in which the reconcilistion was 
wrought, 


After @avdrov, abrof is added in § A P a/., Boh. Arm. ad. 


Tapactica. suds. With the reading droxaryAdudey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2, #pypoodpnyv 
ipas évi avdpi, rapGévov dyvyv wapacrioa TH XpiorG. Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyepas 
tov Kiptov "Ingoty kal qyas civ “Inood éyepet Kat mupucrnoer odv 
tulv, As this rapacrioat is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliatioa which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no rooca for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading droxarnAAdynre two constvactions are possible, 
First, it may be taken as dependent on ciddxyuev, vevt 8é—Oavdrow 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of rupaorjoa: and that of 
dzoxat. may be the same, viz, tyeis, “ut gisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 13, tapacrijcare éavrods 7G OG; 2 Tim. ti. 15, crovSacov 
ceavrov Séximov mapacrijca to Oecd. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 


may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards wapacrijoa here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dylovs Kai duopous may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (eeAéfaro jas) elvar quads dyiovs Kat 
Gpwpous KatevwTiov avrod; 76. ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapacrnvat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
oTHnca Kareveiriov THS Sdys aitod dudmovs. dveyKAnrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, rapaornoa being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
in the N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevziov abrod 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. ei ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émpévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of émipmeve, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xiii. 43 the genuine reading is wpoopévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if éieve were stronger than pévewv (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xviii. 20, ix. 43, xxviii, 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

TH moter, 7.¢. Spdv, referring to i. 4. 

relepedtwpévor kat édpator, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
édpatos occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, 6s 8& éorynxey év TH Kapdia. adrod 
éSpaios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpator yiverOe, dperaxivyror, 

pi) petaxtvodpevor expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of m1 implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

amd tis éAmidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

tod edayyeAtou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. % éAmis rijs kAnoews, Eph. 1. 18, iv. 4. 

08 jKovoate, K.t.4. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of it. mdAw adrods déper pdprupas, elra THVv olkoupévny amracav .. - 
Kal rodro els 7d agidmiotov owredd. .. . peya yap adrod jv TO 
détopa Nourdv wavtaxod Gdopévov, kal THs olkovpévys dvtos Sidackdhov, 
Chrys. 

év wdéoy xtioe, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xriows has the article), xypvfare 1d evayyeAuov réon TH Tice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvxGévros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour... bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After rdoy, 7p is added in 8°D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
n* ABC D*G 17, etc. 


of éyevduny eyo Maddog Sidkoves. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For Sidxovos, 8* P read xfjpvé xai dwécrodos. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It is his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xaipw. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Litcke), which would require ody, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as Sidxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: “ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


&s is prefixed to viv in D*G, Vulg. ai. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of d:dxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 
ing link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, év rovrd xalpw: Rom. v. 3, cavywpeda 
& tats OAipeow. 


After wadjuacw, wou is added in Text. Rec. with &° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. a/, 


imép épay, to be connected with waOjuacw. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
 propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before irép tpav, Tots raGrjpacw being = ols rdoxw. 

évravamAnpo. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpotv is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépyua, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii. 30. mpocava- 
mAnpovv also occurs twice with torépyya, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dévamAnpody by the addition of dvrt- is disputed. 
dyre in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovréorw, “Avti Seordrov kal 
S8ackddrov 6 SodA0s eye, x.7.X.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dvriAéyw, dvruxeipat, or in correspondence, in 
turn, as dvriperpéw, dvtixadéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvrwAapBavdua, etc. 
Here the dvr has been understood by some as referring to 
Svaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torépnua, “ dav7i torepyparos succedit évarAjpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives dvr. of any meaning, for dvamAnpoiy alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
mAnpodv is used of one who “ alterius iorépnua de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an ofposite 
quarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, & doov . . . evéde,, Tobro ék Tips 
mapa tov dAAwy ovvredcias dvtavatAnpwh7. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvaAynpoir is used with torépnuc, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravewA. than in 
avarh. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), rovrwy tov cvppwpiiv éxdoryy 
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SueAety KeAedw wévre pon Kata. Sddexa Gvdpas, avravarAnpodyras 
mpos tov edropdtarov del tods daopwrdrovs, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dv7-. 

Similarly the substantive dvravawAjpwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kal yap pedows dd tijs Tov cwpdtwv emiToA}s ouvexT)s oupBatver, 
obk eidndos aicbfoe Sia tTHv dvtavardypwow, 7.e, on account of 
the counter-supply, ze. the supply which “meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dayrava- 
aAnp is more unassuming than dvaAnpa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence, 

+4 Sotephpata. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii, 10, Ta torepyjpara tras wictews buoy, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

tov Odipewv tod Xpiorod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that ‘“‘ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.”. It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satzsfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépynyo, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in &7zzd, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6Aijus would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyua, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls: himself the least of 
-saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravar\ypo, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvaAnp@ itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvawAnpotrac 
airois 7 mpodyreia, x.7.X.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvawAypav tov tomov 
tod iSidrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povoy éotl mpocavatAnpotoa Ta 
Sorepipata tov dyiwy, dAAG Kal mepwoevovoa, x.7.A. Compare 
also the present of zAypodv, Gal. v.14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. _ According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. Ixi. says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.”. And Leo, 
quoted by Béhmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, ‘“‘ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. ‘There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“ His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
vay that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word Odds, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év 77 capxé pov, which are best 
connected with rév 6Aivewy. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written évrava- 
mAnp® év rH gapxi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to tod odaros adrod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 6\. ro!” Xp., 
connects év rj o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
- body.” 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, TEPLOTEvEL 
7a raOjpara tod Xprorod eis yas. In Phil. ili. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia tév rabyudtwv adrod ouppoppilouevos TH Oavatw 
avrov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, rdvrore tiv véxpwow tod Incot & To 
THpare tepipépovtes. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpucrés rv iaép THS éxkAnolas Kare- 
défaro Odvatov . . . Kai ra GdXa bea brréuwewve, Kal 0 Gelos aréaroAos 
ooatrus trép abris tréorn Ta touida wa0jyara. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, 76 wey rornpidv pov miecbe, 

bmép tod odpatos adtod. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé. trép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of” ; cf. ver. 7. 

8 €or i éxxyoia, The antithesis of cya and odp£ rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words awpatos atrov. Besides, 
éxxAnota was required by the following éyevounv SidKxovos, 

6 éovw has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éorw 
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(1 Tim. iii. 15, év otk Oeod . . . res arly éxxAyola). The former 

is equivalent to zd est; the latter to “and such is.” 

; 25. js éyevounvy Sidkovos resumes the of éyev. dudk. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 

passive. 

kata Thy oixovonlay, ‘According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oi. cf. Eph. i. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovéuos @eoi, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, oikovoplay meriorevpo, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovémor, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. . 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is ofxos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. iii. 15. Chrysostom, a/., take oi. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ryv dofetody por. 

eis Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAypdcar. But compare Eph. ili. 2, rH 
oixovoplay Ths xépitos TOD cod THs Sobeloys pou eis iuas: and Rom. 
xv. 16, tiv xapw THY Sofeiody por td TOU Deod cis 7d elvai pe 
Aeroupyov Xpicrod eis Ta EOv7. 

wAnpooat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ray 
806. x.7.4.. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
Gore pe... pexpt ToD IAAvpixod wetAypwxévae TO ebaryyéAov Tod 
Xpirrod. 6 Adyos rod @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “word of 
God.” This is suggested by do6ciody por eis tpas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. viii. 11. 

26. 7d puotipiov. Lightfoot observes: ‘This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcoyr, 
ver. 28; peyinpa, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) ofpayi{eoOar in 
Eph. i. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvoryptoy in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 23 but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11 ; Luke Vili. 
10. As to peutnat, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii. 4, xvBepyev 
prunOjoouet, For réAeos, see on ver. 28. 

7 dtokexpuppévov . . . viv 8 epavepdiy. These are the two 
characteristics of a pvorjpov in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvornplov xpdvos aiwviows ceorynuevor, pavepwhévros dé viv. po 
rav aidvey, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. é76 rév aidvwy, x.r.A. ad here 
1s of time, being opposed to viv. So dm’ aidvos, Acts iil. 21, xv. 
18. An aidy includes many yeveat; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here ; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. épavepé0n. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the ¢avépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

trois dylos adrod; 7.¢. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. ii. 5. 
Cod. G even adds dzoordAors (and F, of course, agrees). 

ots, “quippe quibus.” 76éAncev 6 eds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the yywpi{ew was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti 13 moots THs Sdéqs. Compare Rom. ix. 23, a yvwpion 

tov mAovrov THs Sdéys adrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii, 16. +é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” mAodros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace, 
‘ $6f is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor ot 
pruornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the dda rod 
prornpiov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
puornpiov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. ocepvas elme cal dyxov éreOnxey ard modAns diahécews, 
érurdces Cytav ériraoewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év trois ébveow. It was amongst these especially that this 
mAobros was displayed; daiverac év Erépors, toAAG Fé wAé€ov ev 
rovro.s % ToAAH TOD pvorypiov ddga, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph, 1. 18. 

6 éotw Xpiotds év Syuiv. The antecedent may be either 
potnptov Or tAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is év iuiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvoripioy is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), 7d 
aodros rhs 5ééns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the pvornjpiov rod 
Xptorod is defined as clvar ta eOvy ovykAnpovdpa, «.7.A. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éoru, 
x.t.A., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pvoryjpov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
puorjpioy begun in ver. 26, év tyiv. . The parallelism with év rots 
Oveorv favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 mls tis Béés. This ddéys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp. but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 

lory !” 
zi 7 rAodros is read by AB DK L (r6 zAoiros without ri, G), 
while & C P have the masc. ris 0 7A. 

5 éorw is read by ABGP 17 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); 6s éorw by § CD KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, ad, 
With the latter reading, és is attracted to the gender of Xpiords. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
wAodros or proripiov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xpuords év iptv. 

28. bv tpeis katayyé\dopev. “And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
i.e. not Xpiordv only, but Xp. év iuiv. *jpeis, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouQerouvtes . . . Kal SiSdoKovres . . . “admonishing ... 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravoeire kal muorevere Of the gospel message. vovbeoia pev ert 
rhs mpdtews, didacKadrla de ért doypatuv. 

aévra &vOpwroy, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ré Aeyers ; wavra 
dvOpwrov ; vai, pyot, Todro orovddfoper, ei 3t wy yéevytat, oddev mpds 
4pas, Theophylact. 

év méon copia, 2.¢. pera maans copias Kat cuvecews, Chrys. aZ., 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule; “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of dSdoxew is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with év. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1-16, for there is 
a @cod copia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. ii. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, ris xdperos atrod as 
érepiocevaer eis ypas ev don copia. Compare ver. 9 and iil. 16. 

iva wapactiowpey, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

té\evov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAeos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAera/, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reAdous del TeAeTas TeAOvpevos TéA€os GvTWS povos ytyveTal, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxpt xaravrjcwper eis 
dvdpa téXecov: Phil. ili. 15, doot ody TéAetolr, TOVTO PpovOuev: 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, tals ppect rédevor yiverOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, va oraéyre 
Téedevor Kal metAnpopypevor ev wavti OeAjuare rod @eov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAcov év Xpior@. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 6, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kat xom@. I not only xarayyéAAw, «.7.A., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvieofar in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii, 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12, But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. | 

dywn{épnevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, ¢is rodro xom@pev 
kai dywvifoueOa, The reference here is to an inward dydy, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. r2. 

kata Thy évépyetay adtod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. tov airod xdérov Kat dyiva 16 Xpiorg 
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dvaribeis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the adrod of 
God, against the immediate context. evepyoupevny, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “‘ évepyeiv, vim 
exercere de personis, evepyeicOar ex se (aut suam) vim exerceré de 
vebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; a2 ut 2.0. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

év Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. rr. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
Koma aywvilopevos. 

Il. 1-7. The apostle’s cave and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. fe is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united tn love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that ts, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. rép. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
kori dywvitépevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

0tw yap Spas eiSévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently od 
6édw Syas ayvoeiv. That either phrase does not necessarily come 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

#Atkoy, a Classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

éyava gxyw. As he was now a prisoner this aydév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

Snép Spav. Here, as often, the reading varies between tzép 
and epi. The former is that of xABCD?P; the latter of 
D**G KL. 

kal trav év AaoSixia (sic XA B*C D*GKLP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words xat dco, x.7.A., see iv. 13. Kal tov ev 
‘leparédet is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kal Scot, «.7.A. xa here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
geriéral all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on airay, ver. 2. ; 

édpaxav (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
éwpdxaot. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

év capki does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (Seixvucw evradéa dre 
édpwv cuvexas év mvevpart, Chrys.), but goes with zpécwrdy pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. iva tapaxdnQdow ai kapdia: adtav. ‘That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of wapaxadety here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, a/. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxadeiv cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

airav. We might have expected tydv, but airay was suggested 
by the preceding éco. This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the écot; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (judas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you,” 

oupBiBacbévres. “ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. iv. 16, g.v. In the Sept. it always means to “instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor, ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding. 


It is read by SABC D* P ai, Vulg. Syr. (both), The genitive cvyp.B- 
acbévru is read in %°D°K'L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction, 


€v dydiy. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 

kat eis expresses the object of the cvuB.B.; connected by xai, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

mav wAodtos THs wAnpopoplas THs cuvécews. ‘* All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” ‘Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for xAnpogopia, and-it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). ‘“ Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. i. 5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveous cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAotdros 
expresses a quantitative, rAypodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 
eis émlyvwouy, k.t.d., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
els, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the cvvecus is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
mapakAnbeow, on the ground that é/yywors implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the oupfi8. «7.A. For éxiyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. i. 17. 
tod Oceod Xpiotod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpiorod in apposition to Q@eo%, 
(4) Xpicrod dependent on @cod, (¢) Xpiorod in apposition to 
pvornpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (Ell.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rod @eov, Xpurrod, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eés and Xpuords, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpiords, but that Xpuords could be predicated of 
6 @eds, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @eod Xpiorod, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @ceod by the addition Xprorov, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
mat%p is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, warjp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zaryp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
pvornpiov supplied before Xprorod, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 
According to the third view, Xpuorod is in apposition to 
puotypiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As puorypiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. ili. 11. Lightfoot understands the - 
“mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “ Christ as containing. in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of ‘the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, eis airdv... ds éorw % 
kepary, Xpiords, é& ob wav 7rd copa, «7.4. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of és éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of év ¢, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xpiordés without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, 6 @cds kal rarip “Incod Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 6 @eds 
tov Kupiov jpav ‘Inoot Xpicrot. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpicrod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorjpov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypiov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rod @cod (omitting Xpicrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) roG Oeof. Without any addition. D° P 37 67** 91 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) ro8 Geof Xpiorod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De Zr. ix. 62, “in 
agnitionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Ocod ; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZpA. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) rod Geo, 8 eorw Xpicrds, D* “Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
jous” Thaps. So Augustine, De 7rin. xiii. 24, ‘‘Dei quod est Christus 

esus. 

(4) rod Ocod warpds (add rod, AC 4) Xpuorod, N* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add Incod, Lagarde). 

(5) tod God Kal warpds rod Xpsrod, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

(6) rod Geod warpds kal rof Xpicrod, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 
Schaaf). 

(7) Tob Geod Kal warpds Kal roi Xpiorod (Rec. Text), D? KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) rod cod Kal Xporob, Cyril. 7hes. p. 287. 

(9) rob Geod év Xpiors, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with rod before év, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” od Xptorod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, rod @eo0 (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. év¢. The antecedent is probably puotypiov, not Xpucrod. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of dadéxpudou, which corresponds to pvoriprov. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the 6 to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to pvor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dzdéxpvdor, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” drokekpuppévot, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” déoxpudor; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, daéxpupor is not to be construed with «ict as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eicivy, Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, of 
dxéxpupor would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
ze. “hiddenly,” dore wap’ avrod det rdvta aireiy. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpoé in 
Isa. xlv. 3, dédow coe Onoavpors oKxorevods droxptovus : also 1 Macc. 
i. 23, EAaBe tovs Onoavpors Tovs droxpddous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 

1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, ‘the Son of Man who 


reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
16 
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The expression Oycavpds codias is used by Plato, Phileb. 15 E, 
&s twa codias eipnxas Onoavpdy, and by Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapai gov dire obk dpyvpiov Kal xpvolov mpocthov Oycavpods 
KextnoOar parrov 7 codias. : t 

copias Kai yvdcews. These terms occur together, Rom. x1. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvdous is simply z7- 
tuitive, copia is ratiocinative also. While yvéors applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, copia superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s distinction is that co¢ia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvéots, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin. xii, 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, Zth. Vic. i. 1, opposed yvaots to wpaéus. And in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2, St. Paul connects yvéous with the apprehension of eternal 
prvoTipta. . 

4, todro héyw. In this expression rodro often refers to what 
follows, but with fa it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


6é is omitted in &* A* (apparently) B, but added in xe A" CDK LP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
tva pydets. Sox* ABCD Pai. tva wih ris, 8° KL, most MSS. 


mapadoyitytar. In N.T. only here and Jas. 1. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning; hence, rapadoyiopds, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dadry twe mapadoytodpevos tas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. : 

év miQavohoyia. “ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheae¢. p. 162 E (mOavodoyia 
re Kal eixdor) ; the verb miGavodoyeiv in Arist. Zth. Vic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a7. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Javyaciws miGavovs, and 4% mavodroyixy =“ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zfzct. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, ot ev meois codias Adyors, 
Grn’ ey arodei~er rvevjuaros. mibavoAoyla expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; zapaaAoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. ei yap kat. The xaé after ei does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by «i, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

Tf capki dare. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae ; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor, v. 3 ; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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é\\d introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. viil. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. 7 mvevdpari, “in spirit,” not “by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
arov TO copati, tapwov Sé TO rvedpare. 

odv spiv. Stronger than éy duty, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xaipwv kat Brérwv. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if xa/pwv meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

ipav thy téév. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this raéis as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the réés only as belonging to them. 

Thy tdéiv Kal rd otepéwya. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/, to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “solid 
front, close phalanx”; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” ragus is 
frequently used of military array, e.g. Xen. Azad. i, 2. 18, Boica 
Ti AapTpoTyTa. Kal THY rdw Tod otpatevparos Cavpacey: Plut. Vit. 
Pyrrh, 16, kxari8ov tébw te Kal prraxds Kat Kdcpov adtav Kat TO 
oxjpa ths otparomedeias Outpace, ortepéwpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps. xviii. 2; Gen. i. 6, a2, 1 Macc. ix.’14 is quoted in support of 
the military sense, cidev 6 "Iovdas Gre Baxyidys Kai 76 orepewpa 
Ths mapep Bors ev Tots Seklors, 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. raéus 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, tavrnv tiv tdéw aipetofar rhs modwtelas. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, tdgews . . . Kal Kdopov 
ruxovca oixia. St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wdvTa... 
kara taéw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be éraé/a, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked drd«rws, and he reminds them dru ov« jraxri- 
capev év ipiv (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With orepéwpa ths micrews compare Acts xvi. 5, éorepcotvto TH 
miorer, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dvtioryte otepeot rH wiore. It is most 
natural to take the word here as=the firm structure of your faith, 
ze. the solidity of your faith. dre woAAd ovvayayov ovyKodAjoes 
wvKVas Kal ddvacmacras, TOTE oTEpewpa, yiverat, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépypa 
for crepéwpa “quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds ofv tapeddBere. “As, then, ye received, 7¢. from 
your teachers ”= Kabds eudOere dad “Exappé, i. 73 Kabds ediddxOnrTE, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, kafas mapedaBere map Huav TO 
miss del, KeT-A.; I Cor. xv. I, 2, xi. 233 Gal. i 9, 125 Phil. iv. 9 
(éudOere kal wapedd ere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Himself, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of rapaapBdvew or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (kaBas edi8dxAyre, Kare tiv mapddoow Tav av Op.). 

tov Xpiotdv “Iycodv tov Kdptov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase & Xpurrés “Inoods, this is naturally divided into rov Xptorov 
and “Inooty tov Kupuov, so that tov Xp. is the immediate object ot 
mapad, This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xprords in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpiords in Phil. i, 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of *Iycots or of Kvpws that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
‘Incoiv rov Kupuov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rov Kvpuoy after “Inootv (instead of the 
usual rév Kvpuov “Incodv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év ait wepumateite. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras 68ovs pov év Xpror@, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
favras év Xptota, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. EppiLopevor kat érorxoSopotpevor. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of zepurareiv év aid, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
jepurateire, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év airé zw. very isolated. 

The ém- in éovxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with é&; 
besides, it is clear from qepuraretre and éppié. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, érorxodomotvres Eavtods TH dywrdry 
tpav miore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBorodpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea ‘‘ being more and more stablished.” 

TH tiote: is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in éorxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and rj wiore: is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. There zioris was that 
which needed fPecBaiwors. Kalas ediddyOnre, “even as ye were 
taught,” zie. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras; cf. i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

mepiccevovtes év edxapiotia. “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airy is read after wepioo., then év edx. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

Tq mlore without év, BD* 17 a/., Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. év 79 
alore, % D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. a/, év miore, AC 67%. év would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated év in the context. 

év atrq is added after wepuscevovres in BD°K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm,, Chrys. Also x° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have év aig. The words 
are absent from %* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth, The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év airy év etxapiorig. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because mepisoevovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év ebxapiorig. So Weiss. 

8-15. The apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
faith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far is it from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs. to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no cir- 
cumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
cision of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work ts complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Brérete py Tis Spas Eorar, “ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For ts with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, «i un riweés 
ceiow of tapdocorres buds. As it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv tTwes ayvoodvres dpvodvra... Ta Se évduaTa 
aitav .. . ovk eo€é por eyypawor. The future indic. éora indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, pnrore éorar Odpufos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAéwere pprore eotae & tit ipav, K7.A. tas 
before éora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, duds éorat, is that of BCK LP; but SAD have éorae dus, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


6 ovaywydv. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with otkov in the sense 
“plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies tiv miorw, 
Theophyl. rv votv, If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aeth. x. 35, 6 rHv euiy 
Ovydrepa cvAaywynoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, SovrAaywyeiy, oKevaywyelv, Aapupayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“decipiat” is very inadequate. 

ud THs idocopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with Kev) érdry 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare wevdévepos yveou, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : émeidi Soxel cepvoy evar 7d “rs pitocodias” 
Tpooenke Kai Kevns drdrys. That the word d¢rAocodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of ) xara Muiiojv purocodia (De Mut. 
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LVom. 39),  marptos rocogia (Leg. ad Cai. 23), % ‘Tovdainy 
dirocopia (7b. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tpeis qidocopia. (Ant. xviii, 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevfs dadrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy inigeneral, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose. 

kal Keviis dads. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 7 ¢uAocodia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dardry is opposed to Adyos ris dAnOetas, i. 5, and to copia Kal 
yraors, ii. 3. 

kata Thy wapdSocw tov &vOpdrwv. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAoywyév. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, go). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

kata T& oToxeta Tod Kdopov. ‘According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This card with the following xara Xpuorév may 
perhaps be best connected with ovdaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
od xara Xpiorév is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
kara Clauses. 

ra ororxeia (=Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction ” ; 
compare raiSaywyds in Gal. Then rod xéopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes Kogpos as = “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
- itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 1a capxixd. 
Hence, ii. 20, orouxeia tod Kdopov and xécpos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 

An entirely different interpretation has been adopted by several recent 


commentators. According to this, 74 orouxeta rod Kdcpov are the personal 
elemental spirits, According to Jewish ideas, not only were the stars 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings, but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 1off., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (rod 
ayyédou T&v Sddrwyv), xix. 17 ; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovAwuévor bd Ta oTOLXELa TOD Kbopmov are compared to those who are 
under émirporot kat olxovduor,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 2d. 8, 9, dovdeveww rots picer uh obow Oeols appears to 
be equivalent to dovdevew rots crorxelous, K.T.r. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is xara 7 
oT. T. K., not kard Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of ra orovxeia gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, &ru év air, x.T.d., and ver. 10, 
bs dor % Keparh mdons dpxfs Kal éEovclas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of ororxeta at length (Rechifertigune u. Versihnung, 31d ed. 
ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zweite Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zest. Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of 7a dépara mveduara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of orovyeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kiihl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.? 

9. ott év att KarouKel way TS TAHpwua, See i, 19; and on 
wAjpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

Tis edtnT0s, “of the Godhead,” ze. of the Divine nature. 
Georys, the abstract of eds, must not be confounded with Jest ns, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. @edrys is found in Lucian, 
Learom, ix., Tov pév Tiva TpdTov Oedv emexdArovy, Tots 88 ra devrepa 
kal Ta tpira evenov THS Oeornros ; and in Plutarch, Mor. Pp. -416'C. 
ék 82 dauydvev sdiyar pay ere xpdve TOANG BU dperijs Kabapbeiaat 
tavrdract Oedtytos petésxov. The da/noves were always Oetor, but a 
few became in course of time co’, The same author, JZor. p. 857A, 
says, macw Aiyurriow Gedryta wokdyy Kal Sixavocdynv paptupycas, 


2A notion which, it may be- remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

2 In Zest. Solomonis (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read ; 
huets éouev Ta Neydueva crorxeta, of Koomoxparopes ToD Kbcmov Tovrou, drdrn, pts, 
Khdbuv, Sdrn,wrdvy, Sbvayts, «.7.A. This, however, is a very late document. 
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#.e.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Gedrns. The word deztas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). ‘Trench quotes from Augustine, De Czv. Dei, 
vii. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim decfatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi @eéryra appellant.” 

gwpatikds, “bodilywise, corporeally.” Not écwpudrws as in the 
Adyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body capa 
rhs Od&s abrod, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, py vouloys @cdv ovyxexdeiobar, ds ev 
oopart 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” otowdds, ze. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Zzs¢. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands; and so many moderns (including Benge] 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where céua is contrasted with 
oxid, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “ really.” 

Others, again, understanding aAnpwpya of the Church, take 
Twpatikas to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body” (Baumgaiten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. kai éoré €v attG memAnpwpévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the wezAnpwpévov elvas rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zerAypwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the wArjpwya, Christ is rerAypwuévos: ye being in Him 
share in His zAyjpwpa, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpévor. 
Compare John i. 16, é« rod wAnpdparos atrod jets mdvtes 
éAdBouwev: Eph, iil, 9, va wAnpwhre eis wav 7d wAYpwpa Tod cod, 
also zbzd. iv. 13 and i, 23. 

és éoriv. So § ACK LP and nearly all mss. with the Latin ef g 

* Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a/Z, But BDG 47° with d have 8 éorw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that air@ referred to mAjpwua, 
or by oversight ¢ was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing xa 
to év air in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the wA?jpwyua were represented as the head; % xe@adr is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer év & also to wAjpwpua, and this would 


.) 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting é éoruv, takes it as= “‘ scilicet,” 
comparing i, 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this would require ry Ke@adj. 


< 


H Kehadh mdaons apxis Kat éfovatas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

11. év & Kat meptetpnOynte. ‘In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

mepitopy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

GxepoToujtw, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor.v.1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oiAeyduevon axpoBvoria brd THs Aeyomévyns Tepttopy ev 
capi xetporoujtov. The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii. 28; Phil. iii. 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

év TH dmexdtce. év specifies that in which the zeputouy con- 
sisted. The substantive daéxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. The’ connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “was put off 
from you.” 

Tod cdpatos THs capKds, 7.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more é&v 7H capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take o@ua in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a/.); but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “buried, raised.” The expression capa ris capKds, 
i. 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after oduaros adds rév GpapriOy, with %° D’° K L and 
most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 

The words are absent from %* ABC D®GP some good cursives, Old 
Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


év ti weptropf tod Xpiotod, The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: ‘the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xprovoi as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schéttgen: “ Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is dxetpozoiytos. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpicrod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zrepurouy in the sense of dzréxdvors 
Tod céparos THs TapKds just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpuords weperéwver ev tO Bomriopare daexdiwy Hpuas Tod 
madatov Biov, Theoph. ‘This does not harmonise with the following 
ovvradevtes adTo. 

12. ouvtapévtes att, «.7.A. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

auvtapévtes is to be connected with wepuerp7Oyre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


év 76 Bawricpatt, So most authorities, NX* ACD°KLP, etc, But 
xe BD* FG 47 67? 71 have Barriye, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Az#. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of Joha. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. tO. 
The third passage, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and “‘ baptismus” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 3 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bamricuss would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdmricua the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


& &, viz. Barricport, This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between owtadévres ey and ovvnyepOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpuorg. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év ® Kai—ev @ kai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local dd; and, lastly, because as cuvragévres is defined by 
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év 7@ Bart., so is ownyéepOnre by dia rhs wiorews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bdrticpa (Barripds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Barriona can be identified with aepurouy dxerporoinros ; for 
mepttouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect ovvyyépOyre 
with ovvradévres than with zeprerufOnre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: cuverddypev 
ait@ dua rod Bamrricwaros . . . Wa dorep pyépbn Xpiotés . . . obrws 
Kal eis ev xawvdtyte Cos mepuratyowper, K.7.A. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpuré must be reserved for 
ovvnyepOnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, al.) 

ournyépOnre. Compare Gal. iii. 27, dco. cis Xpiordv éBarric- 
Onre Xprordv éerevdicacbe. The Xpiorov érevdicacbar presupposes 
the dmréxdvors Tod owparos Tis capKés. 

31d Tis Tlotews THs evepyeias TOO Geos, “ Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand evepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after «ors, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii, z's 
Gal. il. 16, 20; Eph. iii, 12; Phil. i. 27, etc. Eph. i. 19 is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara ry évepyecav there is not 
to be joined to robs musrevovras; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miorts here is specified as faith in the resurrection, rucrevovres yep 
TH Tob cod dvvduer tpoopévopev riv dvdoracw, évéxupov Exovtes TOD 
dcordrov Xpurrod tiv dvdoracw, Theodoret. zicrews 8rov éoriv* 
emirrevoate Ste Stvarar 6 eds eyeipat, cal odtws nyépOnre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion, Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

B DG 17 and most mss. have rv before vexpav ; RACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases é« vexpév is used without ray, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. i, 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix tov.) But in 
1 Thess. i, 10 y BDGL Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al., have rav, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that 7év was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

13. kal Spas, vexpods dvras tois wopantdpact ... dpa. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 

kal tf dxpoBuotia tis capkds Spay. Some commentators 
understand capxds as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature ” ; 
“exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpots 77 capxi Sav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpof. was figuratively used, and therefore capxds also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of odpé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpoBvoria ris 
gapxés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was a symbol. is capxds appears to be added in contrast to the 
mepitopy axeporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say npov, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec. Text has év before rois waparrdépyaci, with S8ACDFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with * BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D* G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix év to 
Ti axpoBvorta also. 


cuvelworotncev Spas. tps is repeated for emphasis. 


So 8* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read ‘jus, conforming to the following qytv. 
x°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of twas and juiv. 

As B reads jas here for duds, so 8° LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have dpiv for quiv. 

On ovrelworotnoe, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cod” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (éfaA. «.7.A., compared with Eph. ii. 15, and xapuo. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring vv. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 4 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 5 @eds from rod cod rod eyei- 
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payros than in supplying 6 Xpiords from atts or avrdv, where it is 
the object, or from rod Xpicrod. (2) kat tyas makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovvelworotnge as to 
éyeipavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ovy in ovvetw- 
oroincev, and by oiv ai7td. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. - 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
eyeipet, cuveyeipet, Cworore?, ovvGworoet. (5) Lastly, in Eph. ii. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @cds is the subject of cvvefworoinee. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xapiodpevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “forgiving,” 
ze. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the yapiLerfa: must precede the 
Cworoeiv. The verb xapi~eoGar properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapicato BAérev: Acts iil. 14, povéa xapioOnvar: xxv. II, ovdels 
pe SUvarat avrois xapicacbar: 2b. 16, xxvii. 24, Kexdpiorai oo 6 Meds 
mavtas Tovs TACovTas peta God. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xe_pdypadov, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
nrapantépara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vii. 21, 42. 


pir is here the right reading, with ¥* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. @/. ’ 

upiy is read by &°L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness, »Such transition is frequent with him ; 
Ch.) 10-13, tlk 3,-4.3) a phe s 12, ey Gy i 4,n1Ven sly s2 veer onthe 
converse transition see Gal. ili. 25, 26, iv. 5,6. If xapiodwevos were simul- 
taneous with cuvefworolyoev, St. Paul must have used div here. 


14, éfadrelpas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
Xapirdwevos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
ili. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, e.g. Plato, Zep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

7d Kab’ ipav xerpdypapov. “The bond that was against us.” 
xetpdypadoy, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypoppareiov, ‘Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sav. 
XVl. 41. 

Here the xepdypadov is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the xepdypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is 76 kal’ judy xeipdypadov, but not judy xetpd- 
ypapov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xe:pdypadov, see Eadie. 

Sdypaow, “consisting in ddypuara, ze. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, tov vouoy t&v évroddv év Sdypact, where see note on 
the meaning of déyua, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yetpd- 
ypaov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Z/. vii. p. 243A, 3 8) wdoxe Ta 
yeypappéva tious. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as yepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that év may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading év. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which ddypacr is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 xa6’ nudv yepdypapov expressing 
at the same time what the xetpdypapov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect 76 rots ddéypacw Kal’ 
Hpav x., or 70 Ka’ Hydv x. Tov Soypdrov, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots ddy- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very, unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypaow with éadetpas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of ddyuza in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (} edayyedixh SiSacKxaXréa, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, ze. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb Soypari- 
ceaGe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the déypara here, and it is 
implied that such 8éyyara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddéyyara is used here instead of vdn0s, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the Soypartfew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the 7é Soyparilea be 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. ii, 1. 

8 jv Swevartiov Hiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the yepéypador is expressed, 
the xa6" inév only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevaytios occurs again Heb. x. 27.. The éé does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which izé in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to éevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers, 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 
L. 7, €0ikact of Todrov Tov Tpdrov A€yovres Srevaytia halver Oar d€éyey, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] Adib. Sec. 138 C, 
SQ. To paiverOar dpa érevayriov cou Soxet TO hpovetv ; AA. Idvu piv 
ov... 139 B, 3Q. Kal phy dvo ye trevartia évi rpdypati mas dy 
«in, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. . 

kat adtd fipxev ék tod péoov. And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The yepdypadov, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
ék TOU péoou OF €x jecod was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, é péow elvar meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, Td 
karapevderOar kat di éxOpdy ri A€yew dvedsvras ex pécov; also Acts 
xvii. 33 and 2 Thess. ii. 7, pdvov 6 Katéxov dpre ews dv éx pérov 
yevyrat, The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “TIt is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti. 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas ... 
mpooydwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at fjpxev, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xpiords. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to daexducduevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at drexducdpevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. ’ But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evddxnoev being expressed, But even if 6 Geés is the subject of evddxynoev in 
i, 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 @eés is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxetv and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests “God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fipxev ék rod pécov only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelWas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates xapird- 
evos and éfahelpas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the yecpdypadov ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent work, 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpey mpoonddouvra denotes a step beyond ¢éadeldew, so that we might 
regard the éfad. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the alpew é« rod 
Hésov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the yapifecda: ra Tapa- 
mrdpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


Tpoondwoas atts To otaupd. The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravpé in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. tii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost’ its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a tAacrip.ov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be év péow.” The figure in zpoon- | 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dmexducdpevos tas dpxds Kal ras éfougias, eerypdricey, 

17 
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«.t.. The verb daexdvecOa. appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iii. 9, as 
well as that of dzéxSvous in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both dzodvew and éxdvev occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For éxdvev in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting oft 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, ili, 19, daexdvodmwevor occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz., roy mwada.ov 
dvy@pwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc. as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xpiorés to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. ryv odpxa Kat tas eEovoias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990) ; once, however, he has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of drexd. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, /aev. viii. ro, 
p. 267, Wuxi) éxelvy ev TG cHpart tpadeioa, arexdvoapevy TO copa 
Kat mpoondAdoaca mpds 7d EvAov Kal OpiapBetdoaca 8 adtod Tas 
dpxds, «.7.A. The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvcacGa. is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in wv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of drodvecOa, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. AZor. 811 E, mpds wacav dzrodvd- 
pevor Ty woAttikny mpagiv. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/., adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking tas dpyds, x.7.A., as governed by dzexd., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him ; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; 7 dobéobau 
tHv Gvytorynta, says Theodore, Hy treép rhs Kowns adeirey edepyecias, 
aredicato Kaxeivu (2.¢. Tov avtikepévov Suvvapewv) THY aidevretay Hrep 
exexpyvto Kal” npav.” . 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a ‘‘ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. ili. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éfavacrdytes 8é kal dueperodpevor 
Tas évtéxvous aita&v mepitAoKds eipapos éxdvodueHa; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the zufernal potentates ?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
apxai and eovoia: are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. “‘ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xedad 
méons dpxns Kat e€ovoias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
apxas kal tas eEovoias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, dvarayels 
d: dyyéAwv : Heb. ii. 2, 6 80 ayyeAwy AaAnGels Adyos : Acts vii. 53, 
éhdBere tov vouov eis diatayds dyyékwv. Compare Jos. Anz. 
XV. 5. 3, quav Ta KdddoTa Tov Soypdtwv, Kat Ta doudstata Tov év 
Tots véuous Ov ayyéAwy Tapa Tod Ocod pabdytwv, “ they were the 
promulgators of the xeLpoypadov Tots ddypaow.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. ‘Thus God dze€edvcato tas apxas Kal Tas 
efovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that éyyédwv 
diarayh, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels,” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, tovs dyyédous o€Bew eionyovvTo, 
dua rovrwv A€yovres SeddcOau Tov vopov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this yiew is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @cds, not Xpuords. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting dmrexdvadjevos, KTAss OF 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpuorés. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that arrexdvordjLevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dzedvoduefa occurs in Plato, Rep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
lil, 9 the same verb in the same voice means “ strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the épxat cat é€ovota the infernal powers. Some of the 
ok ,ections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
déyuata? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the OpyoKeia tay dyyéhwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56) ; 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras apxds, «.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
maons apxns, k.T.r., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” ze. “ disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxai «ai é€ovotae similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
iii, 19; x Cor. vilil..5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver, 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those ddéypara, having in 
view the fact that the doyyarifew taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia trav dyyéhwv 
18, 23). 
a view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
5 @eds or 6 Xpiords, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

éSevypdricev. A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, py OéAwv adriy Sevyparico:1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, tva py povov 
dd Ths TOD Sivwvos drarys plywow, GAAG Kal deryparicovoew avrov, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive Serywariouds occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in Seyparifey is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (wapaderyparileuv). 

év wappyoia. The rendering “ openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has wapadevypyaricat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 17; Jer. xili. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. dnpooia, ravrwv dpoévtrwv, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “ openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head wdcys dpyijs 
kal é€€ovcias.” ‘Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év rappyoia etvar is opposed to 
év kputT@ qoveiv, and xi. 54, Inoods ovkére mappyoia meprermarer ev 
tots Iovdaious GAA arndOev éxeibev, x.7.4. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “‘with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects év rappycia 
in the sense “openly” with @prapBevoas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OprapBevoas attovs. atrovs, masc. of the dpxal kal éf., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as éyyéAovs. 

Optay.Bevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. £.g. Plut. Zhes. e¢ Rom. 4, 
Bacreis pidpBevoe Kat ayeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 4c, gives 
other examples. 

ev atta. Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=év Xpuord, 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as =év oravpd. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xetpdypagov. In doing away with the yeupdypadov God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads éy éaurd. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If air@ refers to oravpé, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
OpidpBevoas and év oravpd would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as cravpwlels 
eOpidp.Bevoe, But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év atrg Origen (in several places) reads év 7G Ev. So 
also his translator (/zz¢. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢riwmphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur iz ligno.” 

16-28. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels ts inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this isa false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and ts derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. M} odv Tis Spas Kpvérw. ‘‘ Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pydeis, 
but yu ts, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; KplveTo, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 43 1 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdcer 4 év wéce. “In eating or in drinking,” ze. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, od yap éorw 
 Bacir«la rod Ocod Bpdors ai woors. Bpdous in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Gpdpa, 1 Cor. vi. 13, viii. 8, x. 3, a2; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, BpSous is used for “food” (ZZ. i. 210, al.); and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between zéaus and ropa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads «ai & écet, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. ‘Tertullian, however, reads e¢ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xa/ not 7, because Bpdors and moots naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of # in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xaé is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo6fy rév dprov 4 mivy 76 roriptov, K.7.d., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a@/, have kai, 

% év péper, “in the matter of”; compare év rouvr@ TO pépe, 
2 Cor. ili, 10, ix. 3; sépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like r@évat, as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, & 
dperfs Kal codias riOns péper ryv adexlav. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “ part,” o8 yap oy mdvra Karetyov Ta 
wpdrepa, Chrys. 

Eoprijs 7) vounnvias 4 caBBdtw. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. By, 

oa Bara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Ané, iii. ro. 1, éBSdounv 
pépav ris od BBara Kadetrar; also ib, i. 1. 1 - Compare Hor. Saz, 
i. 9. 69, “hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

BG have the spelling veou.nvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & €otw oxid Tav pedddrTwy, 7S Be oGpa Xpiotos. oxic does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be oxuaypadia or oxiaypddnuc, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of gpa, A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. cépa accordingly retains its proper signification 
“body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
Ta pey pinta TOV xpnopdv oxids twas dcave) cwopdrwv elvar: opposed 
to 7a ideotira ddnbera, mpdypata. Josephus, Bed/, Jud, ii. 2. 5, 
oxay airnoduevos Bactr«las, jis ptarey éavtd 7d copa. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxidv éxov 6 véuos tov peddbvrwv ayalav, obk 
airiy thy eikdva tov Tpaypdrov: 1b, viii. 5, oid Aatpevovor Tov 
érovpaviov, The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes before the substance (4 oxud 
TpoTpexet TV odparos), is not contained in the text ; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: apo- 
AapBdver  oKd 7d copa advicxovros Tod duréds: ds evar oxudy pe 
TOV vomov copa dé Thy xdpw, pis dé tov Seandryy Xpiorov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éori so far as to infer that r& 
#é\Aovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
xawvy SiaOyxn (rather 7a THS KaLVAS dtabyKys), but belong “wholly ” 
to the aidy péAdkwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur zz sud natura, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1, sqq- For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 

the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra wéAdovra were still wholly future, 
the oxid would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards cdua as denoting +4 éAXovra in their con- 
crete organisation, z.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

tot Xpiorod, 7.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
x* AC P1742, Oec.; omitted in 8°D GK L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of piv odv 
totro otilovow 76 dé cdpya, Xpiorod,  S& dAyOela ext Xpiorrod 
yeyover’ ot 8%, 7d 58 cua Xpiorod pndeis spas xaraBpaBevérw, 
Tovteot, érnpeatérw. So Augustine, Zp. 50, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently 8 also) a/., Eth. 

18. MnSeis Spas xataoBpaPevérw. KxataPpoSedvew is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. Mid. 
Pp. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
Ova tavrnv tiv aiziay emuorducba Zrpdrwva tro Mediov xataBpafev- 
bara Kat Tapa TavTa TO dfkata aripwlevra. Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to drupia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //, A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde 6 prbixds Bpidpews pita gppoved TO matpi, GAG xaraBpaBever 
aitov, as pacw ot radaoi, Tod Pvatxod Oeopod mpobguevos 7d 
dicatov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from. the words és dacw of wadaoi, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb Bpafevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaPevts or umpire,” awarding the prize, Bpafeiov (1 Cor. ix. 24 ; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, év ri KAnpdoe TH 
tixnv BpaBevdcev. The same writer, Pri/. c. 29, uses Ta mapd 
(rivos) BpaBevdyeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, OZ p. 36, 7, Ta Tav GAAwv Sixata BpaBevev is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rotrov rév tpdrov tpov 
tadta BpaBevovtwy. Josephus, Azfé. ix. 1. 1, has: mapexeAcdoato 
pndevos ovtws ws Tod Sixatov mpovoovpéevous Kpivew Tois 6yAoUS . . « 
BpaBevew 8& dract 7d toov; and Antz. xiv. 9. 5, ws «i Kal moAguov 
pods BpaBeve. 75 Oetov. Compare also Col. ili. 15,  eipnvy Tod 
Xpicrod BpoBevérw év rats xkapdiars tudv. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBevew, xaraBp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against”; and it is so interpreted by Photius (a. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xataxpwétw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwvérw. It is adopted instead 
of xaraxpivérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otium Vorvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBever, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ag. Suicer) says: xataBpaBevew éore 7d 
pH vikjoavta a&odv tod BpaBelov, GAN Erépw Siddvat aird. This 
implies that 6 xataBpaBevwy is the judge. Suidas’ words are: 76 
GdAov dywviLopevov dAAov crepavotoba A€yet 5 drdcro\as KaTa- 
BpaBeverba. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@éAwv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” ze. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of @é\wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Odwv ev tamewoppocdvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "3 yon, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean 6éAew, but eddoxetv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sari. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. 1, cxlvii. 10). 
In 1 Chron. xxviii, 4, the same words occur as a cendering 
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of "1 nyo. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZ, Patr. Asher 
i., €av ody 4 Pox OeAn ev Kard. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, 6éAew év is not found. 
The expression OeAnras véuov, 1 Mace. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc., that is in 
question. 

Alford connects @éAwvy with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. ili. 5, AavOdver yap abrods tovro 
Oédovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, Oédovow tipas xataBpaBevev dua tarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect OéAwy with the following words, 
supplying xataBpaBevew. So Theodoret: rtotro toivw ovve- 
BovXevov excivor yiveoOat, rarewoppoovvyn d7bev Kexpnuévor (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses #éAwy too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, @/, It also corresponds well with 
€OeXoOpyoxeta below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to OéAwv, but connects it with 
euBaredov. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 0é\yov, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad /oc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éA@wy, suggested by Toup (mend. in Suidam, 
ii. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if é\@wv had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into 6éA\wy. Hort 
conjectures év éGcAotarewodppootvy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of é#eAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. 2. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat shelodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic ¢helohumilvs, 
quod plenius dicitur ¢helon humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem,’” 
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€v taewoppootvy Kal Opyoxeta trav dyyé\wy. raz. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. 12. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following OpyoKela tov d&yy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyoxe/a, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: A€yovres &s ddpatos & tov 
OAwy Weds, dvepixtds te Kal dxatédyrros, Kat mpoonKke Ola TOV 
adyyéhwv tiv Delay edpéveray mpayparevec Oar, Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, és tdya rod rév Xpiorov 
emuxadciobar mpods ta eipnueva pcilovos dvtos ris Heerépas a&tas 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Nor can Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ ; nor 
does this view of tamewo¢p. agree with the following & éwpaxev, 
«.1.X. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of 7@ véuw ovvynyopodvres Kal tods dyyéXous oéBew 
abrois elonyodvro, dia tovTwv A€yovres SedSdabau Tov vowov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: Kai péxpe 8 rod viv edkripia Tod dyiov Muyanad zap’ éxecvous 
Kal Tots éudpous éorivy iSety. 

& édpaxev éuBaredew or & ph édpaxer épBatevwv. euBarevew is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBérns). So with gen, Soph. 
Ocd. Tyr. 845, éuBaredey warpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
fleracl. 875, khijpous 8 éuBareiceabe xGovds: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, tv & Bakxxetas aie 
Avovecos éuBarever, It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut, Noe. ii’ 10, 
“As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” odrws of mpocwrépw xwpodvres trav emloTNOV Kat 
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émurhéov éuBarevovtes aitais, dvvatoder rod rédovs émupadoa: and 
so perhaps 2 Miacceeit: 30, TO pe éuBarevew Kat Tept TavTov 
moveicbar Adyov ... TO THs toropias apxnyérn KaOjKxer (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roAumpov 
euBarevew tiv amepwontov diaw. Nemes. De Wat, Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavov éuBarever tH Oewpia. 

If we read édpaxev the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or “poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, “making 
parade with.” “What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éépaxev as well as the expressive éuBa- 
tevov. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text & jij Edpaxey conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of fait#h—whose 
very charter is paxdépioe of py iddvres Kal remicrevKdres—to blame 
aman or a teacher for &@ py édpaxey éuBareve.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used ; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative; 

MSS.: 8*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Zp. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (Z/. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (comt. Marc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation. 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ‘“‘in his quae videt”). Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus: ‘‘inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex V.7. ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative ui: 

MSS.: CK LP and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. /n Rom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: ‘‘at Gelenius legit.” & uh 
édpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /z Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam, 

With of, 8°C D’°G. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads pu, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of u#. The words of the former are: 
‘*Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression ot 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes, 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see post), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see gos¢). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revdscon Revised, 

. 356). 

Z +Prahtfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldpa (or édépa) xeveuBaredwy, ‘raised aloft, treading 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form édpg into aldépe, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual - 
words.” xeveuBarevew does not itself occur, but ceveuBarety is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p- 
135, Tov vody . . . pupla mravnOévra Kal moda KeveyBaricavra ; i. p- 596, 
gov 6¢ wh KeveuBarelrw 6 vois. The other word, alwpa, which is used in a 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Soma. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
vmorupovpevos Um’ aldpas ppevdv Kal Kevod puohuaros; Quod Deus Immiut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), domep éx’ aldpas tivos Pevdods kal dBeBalov SEs popeto bat 
kara Kevod Balvovra. 

Dr. C. Taylor ( Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBarevwv, There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éwpa (or & 
eWpaker) keveuBaredov. édpaxev is better than édpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xeveuBarevwv fairly certain, Gram. p- 67.) 


eiki uciodpevos. eixy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But «ix in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. iii. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after éwdOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly”; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to Pvovovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between tarewodpootvn and pvatov- 
pevos. 70 0€ ye Provovpevos TH Tarevoppootyy évavriov ob ore Thy 
pe yop éoxyrrovto, tod S&é tipov 7 wdOos axpiBds repréxewro, 
Theodoret. 

bm6 To vods THs capkés attod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vods as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odpé or rvedua; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2 ; 
Uelim.,Viergo7 Fit. ie ts,-and Rom.; vil. 25 3-1 Cor. xiv. 14,015. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual. Compare Rev. ii. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. kat od kpatay. ‘‘ And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
Kparety with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, xp. THv mapddoow : 
Acts ii, 24, ov« jv Svuvardv KparetoOoe airov tr atrod: iii, 11, 
Kparotvros S& a’rod tov Ilérpov kai "Iwdvvyv: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
ii. I, 13, 14, 15, 25, lii. 11, vil. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

Thy Kepadny, €€ o§. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpiorod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards od 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpuorov. 

é€ is causal, ‘from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the od xparav, x.7.A., aS much 
as to say ‘“‘ whereas from this,” etc. 

Sid Tv Addy Kat ouvdéopwv. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdecpos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyoupevov kal oupPiBalduevov, Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
cvvappoAroyovpevov Kal cvpiBalouevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For ézixop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii. 55 2 Pet. is, rr 
ézt indicates rather direction than intensity. ésvyop. seems to be 
the function of the dda, ovu if. of the avvdeou.0r. For the passive 
of émtyxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, zodAais adoppais éx picews 
Kexopnynuevos, Arist. Pol. iv. 1, cua xédAuora mepvkos Kal 
KEXOPTNYNLEVOV. 

avge. thy atgnow, cognate accusative; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the avénows as Tod @cod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 €or. iii. 6, 
6 @cds nvgaverv. In Eph. iv. 16 also “srowth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ro cdua itself which thy avénow Tod 
THpatos Toveirat cis oiKoSopay éavrod év aydry. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. “The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer’s view of ddaé (see on Eph.)). Theophylact also remarks : 
a6 THS Kearns raca aicOnots Kal waca Kivnois. 

20. ei dmeOdvete odv Xpiord. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dd TOY oToLXeLwy Too kéopou, droOvicKew dad Occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom, vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

Tt ds Lavres ev kéopo, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3. To live in the world would be eiva & 77 capki, 

Soyparifesbe. Probably best. taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as Passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb Soyparilew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


od» of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only %* and x 
t@ before Xpior@ scarcely any. 


21. “ph abn pydé yedon pydé Olyns.” Examples of the ddy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” dareoOat is stronger 
than Ovyydvew, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. Pavaphr. Arist. 94, 4 trav Cdwv adi 
Kpiows éort Kal dvtiAniis tod Guyydvovros. Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
i, 3. 5, Ore oe, Pdvat, opd, Grav pev Tod dprov ay, eis odSty Hy 
XEtpa droydpevov, Grav Sé tovtwv tivds Olyyns <iOds dmoKxabalpe ri 
xelpa eis Ta Xetpdpaxtpa. In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii. 3, jaro 
aitov 6 “Inaovs: 2b. 15, TAS Xepds atrAs: John xx. 17, pH pov darrov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vii. 1, yuvatxds py drrecOar: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, dxaOdprov pH dmrecGe. Otyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for drreoat, and “con- 
trectare” for @:yetv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs; for example, for dy (yvva:kés), which others 
have supplied to @/yys. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, kwAvévrwv 
yapety ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “‘tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Zpzs¢. cxix., il. p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
interpretation, which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 

18 
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22. (& gor. mdvra eis pOopdv ri dmoxprcer.) The clause is 
parenthetical. “Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For ¢ivax eis compare Acts viii. 20, ein eis dmwXelav: 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
yeyerynpéva . . . eis Ghwow Kal dOopdv. Oopé has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; dadypyo.s meaning “using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, €is 
apedpiva éxBdddAerar: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 26. viii. 8, where the principle is expressed, “Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the WOIse ; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
SayS: od oxomeite ds pdvipov TovTwv oddév: eis Kdmpov yap arava 
peraBadrderar: and Oecumenius: Pope ydp, dyoiv, iadxevrar ev 7G 
adedpovt. 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of & is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which ddypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc. 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, aZ. For this 
sense of fOopd, see Gal. vi. 8. But drdypyous never means simply 
“use,” bat“ using sup.” 3 consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpijots be suitable in the sense of “ observance,” ripnots. 
Moreover, the addition 77 droxpijoe would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous, 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara 74 évréApara, x.7.X. “Which things tend to 
destruction”; “scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” “So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dréypyois holds good, for it was not the “ using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Td évrdhpara kal Si8ackadias tav avOpdnav. To be 
connected with vv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These déypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. S:Sacxadlas is a term of wider application than évrda- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, parnv 8& o€Bovrat pe, SiddoKovres évtdr- 
para évOpdruv Kat Sudacxadias, Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

28. drwd éotw Adyov péev exovta coplas. drwa=“ which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éorwv 
seems to forbid our separating it from éxovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ov« év t47. Bengel connects it with 
Tpos TANS MOVAV, K.T.A. 

got Zxovta is not quite the same as éyer; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, 008 Adyov 70 zpé&yp’ Exov éori. 

Aéyov copias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Aoyov éxetv, compare Plato, Zpinomis, p. 987 B, 6 pev yap Ewopopos 
éoepos Te dv atros “Adpodirns elvar oxédov exer Adyov: Herod. v. 66, 
Kracbévys . . . damep 8) Adyov exe THY TUOiny dvaretoat. 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢r0codia, ver. 8. The addition of wév suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 6€ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic od év typ, x.7.A. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Adyov codias, but to év eeAobp. x.7.A. This use of pev without 
the 8€ clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766; Winer, § 63. 2. €. 

év €VehoPpyoxeia. ev indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive é6eAo6pycxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb e6edoOpyoxeiy is explained by Suidas, 
idtw OeArjpare o€Bew 7d Soxodv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : 8a 7d ddwpitpévors civar abtods dard tov dddwv dud THY 
eOchorepiocobpyoketay Tap abrots vevomucpevnv (Haer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é0<Aodovicia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); ébedompdkevos, Thue. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains: dg’ éavrod yevopevos Kal pip KeAevobels, k.T.A, 
The meaning of écdoOp. is therefore clear; it is “self-imposed 
worship.” 

Kal Tatewodppostvy, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é6cdo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kat ddevSia odparos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive d@edfa occurs in the definition of éAevOepia in 
[Plato] Def. 412 D, dgedia ev xpyoe Kai év ktyoe ovoias. The 
verb ddedeiv Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43 ; dd. copdrwv in Lys. Or. 
Fan, 25; cf. apedads expavro tots idiows odpaci eis THY KOWiV 
awrypiav, Diod. Sic. xii. 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z. 149). 
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After rarewoppoctvy, rod vobs is added in Gdefg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a/. 

kat before dgevdig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
ai, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, d@evdlg being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

ddecdla is the spelling in §B*C DGL and most mss. 


obk év Tins Twi mpds mAnopovy capkds. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év ry tut of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding ddedia cwparos), and tAynop. THs o. of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. A 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: ‘“Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
mAnopovy, which is. never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word padAov wus... tals trepBorats ris cvppérpov 
mogoTytos. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odpé to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to cua, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from cdaros to 
gapxds can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this rAnopovy is the great evil to be checked, 
- . - but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to mpos. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against”; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19 ; Eph. vi. 11, 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’ otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Hist, Ax. iii, 21, cvppéper mpos ras Stappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, BonBet xpos tatrnv tiv pOopav: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. Xi. p. 420, Tod Sovtos atta rpds GAwreKias padakpacets : 
P. 476, Bpaxurdryy exovte Sivamw ws pds Td TpoKe(pevov otprTwpa 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and zpds still signifying “ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAnopovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, rpds 
awAnopovnv could only mean “so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év ti tui, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, ta 
Kawa Tov trodnudtwv ev Tiny Til Kal éripereia eoriv, and Hom. //. 
ix. 319, ev O€ in Tiuy, «.7.A. But in these and similar passages 
Tyzy means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and év ryan 
elvat is to be “in esteem,” not to be ‘‘of value.” Hence also the 
use of tym in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
‘value ” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes ti to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as too} .. . twi. This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” Ze. ovdeuio. tus means “aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev tiuA tw, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) tix.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovk ev tiny Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Adyov to rivé as participial, and joins ear with zpos 
aX., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects apos tAnop. «.7.A. with dSoypariferbe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ov« év Tyaz Twi as = 
“ not in any real honour done to the body.” ‘‘ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a didacKxadia, the ground of 
which is in the dvovote far td Tod vods THs oapKds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vv. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ov« év tTusp twit is 
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thus not to €OeAobp, x.7.A. but merely to dpedia owparos, he replies 
that “‘if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to dpeadig.” This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives ru its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 5 

It remains that we take ti in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos wA. THs capkos as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted ddedia OWMLaATOS 
was in very truth zAyopovy ris capxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of zAyopovy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand tiu7 as “ value.” 

III. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life ts hid with Christ in God. Scek therefore those things 
that are above, where He is, seated at Goa’s right hand. 

1, ei odv curnyépOnte TS XpiotS. Not “if ye be risen,” AY. 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta oTorxela Tod Kdcpov is mentioned in ii. 20. ed does not express 
a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta dvw Lnteite, x.7.A. There is no longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if ra émt THS ys, Ver. 2, 
were Ta wept Bpwudrwv kal jépwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
Vi 20; 70 BpaBeiov ris avo kAnoews, Phil. iii. 14. 

06 6 Xpiotds éotiv, K.t.A. eorw is not the copula: “where 
Christ is, seated,” etc. “Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. Ta dvw ppoveitre. “Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on Cyretre. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of “‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the Opposite state of mind 
in Phil. i. 19, of ra éréyea povoivres. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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8. dieBdvete ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpumrra: shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpuyrrau expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb @vjoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, dwéOave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Phaedo never confounds OrjoKew 
or drobavety with reOvévor. For example, p. 72 C, ei droPrvjoKor 
pev mdvra, Soa rod Cav peraddBor, ered) S¢ drobdvor, pévor €v TovTH 
TO oxnpate Ta TeOvedTa Kal py mdédw dvaBidoKorro dp ov roAdy 
dvdykn TeAevtovra wévra TeOvavar Kal pndey Chv; rd reOvdvas having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of 76 Civ, while droOvjoKew 
was the opposite of dvaBiuioxeoOat, 2b. E. 

So Homer, //. . 365, uses ré6vahe with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict cvvynyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot rp éuaprig, but Covres To 
@eg, Rom. vi. 11. 

toh spay, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated év tots érovpavious, Eph. ii. 4-6. 

kékpuntar, ‘“Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 év 76 xputT@ “Iovdatos. 

4, 8rav & Xpictds havepw, # Lwh Hav. ‘When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 éxwv tov 
viov éxer Cwjv, 1 John v. 12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 21. The absence of dé or xaé makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum ... repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

favepoiobar is used here with propriety instead of dzoxadvr- 
reoGat, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

rote kal Gpeis odv adtG havepwOjceabe év 86. Compare 1 John 
iii, 2, olSapev dru edv avepwO7 dpovor aird eodpeda, and Rom. 
Vili. 19, THY droxdhupw tov vidv ToV @cod dmexdéxerau: and on év 
80&, Rom. viii. 17, va cai cvvdogacGaper, and 18, tyv pé\Aovcav 
ddéav droxadvPOjvar eis Hpas. 

6 For the reading ; jév is read in B D*°K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
ngen. 


juov in %CD*GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 
iyav was very likely to be substituted for jv on account of the pre- 
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ceeding budy and the following dyes. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
vuav ; WH. and Lightfoot juév; and so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

5. Nexpdoare obv. ‘‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

Ta péAn Td ent tis yfis. Meyer understands by péAx the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt. 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of péAn makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the cpa THs 
gapxds.” And this is suggested by the added qualification r& émt 
Ts yns. ‘The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarodre: Rom. viii. 13, el dé 
mvevpart Tas Tpakes TOD Gdparos Oavarodre Shoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot tod Xpirrod tiv odpxa éoratpwoay ody Tois Twabypact Kal Tats 
erOupiatse 

Topvetav, k.7-A, Usually taken in apposition with péXdy, either 
directly, as if zropveda, etc., were themselves called pédy, “membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza ; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin; or 
indirectly, ze. “when I say vexpwoare ra pédn, I mean vexpdoare 
mopveiay, k.t.A., Of which r& éAy are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members: copa 
kaX<t THY duapriav, 7s Kal TX wéAn KaTapiOuet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in wotdy ce Zzos pvyev epxos 
éddvrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yjs. Then zopve(ay, «.7.d., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dofecHe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present tbe thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vert 8% dadbecbe Kal tyuets ra 
mavra, Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of woré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vovt O€ droxatnAAdyyre (or droKarjAda€ev): and 26, viv dé épave- 
p®Oy: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cal ipds ... év als wore... ev ols 
Kat... more... 6 8 Weds... Kal Svras pas... cvvelwo- 
woinoev. This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 

After judy the Rec. Text adds tudv, with 8* AC?DGHK LP most mss., 
Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/. 

It is omitted by & BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. ai. 

md8os is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three év 77 Wuyi ywdpeva: 7dOn, 
ees, Ouvdwers. én he defines as ols érerat 7S5ov7 7) Abr, including 
exOupia, épyy, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“passion.” 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (7dé0y dryias, Rom. i. 26; év wdbet 
emiOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wdOos 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wé6n 
atizias Of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “ passion,” as RV. 

émbupiav Kaxyv. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than wd@os. idov, yevuds 76 wav ele’ rdvta yap émbupla 
kak}, Backavia, épyy, Avan, Chrys. émOvyia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for caxzjv. 

kal thy meovegiay, «.7.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

Hts €or. ‘Seeing it is.” 

6. 8 & This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read dv’ 6. 

€pxeTar %) Spy?) Tod Oeod. After @eod, Rec. adds: émi rods viods 
THs amevbeias, as in Eph. v. 6. 

The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
cod: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 
purpose. 

Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from “+t place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The kal duets, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental, The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. év ots kal duets meprematyoaré mote, Ste eLjte év tovTos, The 
reading rovrois is certain, being that of SABCD* aZ._ aitrois is 
read in D°G KL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 2 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ois and tovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. ‘To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that (jv év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, év 
dpaptia, Rom. vi. 2; €v xécpm, il, 20; év capki, Phil. i, 22. So 
in classical writers, ev dperj, ev pirocodia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ots as masc., rovrors neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, ei rots viots 
Ths ameGeias év ois Kal Hyets wdvres dveotpadnue more, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
mepurarety ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ois as neuter, since 
mepurareiy ev is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, 10, 
iv. 17, v. 2. In 2 Thess. ili. 11, indeed, we have twas repurarodv- 
tas ev tuiv atdxtws: but the addition of drd«tws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ev rais émiOupias rips 
capkos nuav. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ots dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause émt 7. vi. 7. 
dz. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

oe elfjte €v Tovrours, Z.¢. before ye died to the world ; éfjre being 
in contrast with dzeévere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
mepieraryocare, aorist, because denoting single acts, é¢jre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
Vv. 25, ef COpev mveduati, tvevpate Kal ororxopev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi $é, in contrast to the wore above. al tpeis, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xa/ to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

Ta wévta, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if 7a wdvra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, @/.). 

érdbecGe, “ put ye away.” 

épyyy, x.7.A. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicxpodoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdypia finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls dyna qropveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of chanty. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 4 kara 
tov gpitov aicxpodoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, Ref. iii. p. 395 E, xaxnyopodvrds te Kal Kwyy- 
dodvras GAAHAOvs Kal aicxpoAoyotvras. Compare aioxpa érea, Hom. 
Le Ya 33 

€k Tod otdpatos bay, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on ardGec6«, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aicyp. 

9. pi WedSeabe eis ANAHAOus. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
eis does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have apevoar cis tiv ceavtod Wuxyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

drexSucdpuevot, «.t.4. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, vjpwpev evdvodpevor, «.7.r. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “‘ putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12, Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from d7é6eo6e), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évSvodmevot, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secoudly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by ody. On drexdvoduevor see ii. TT,15, 

Tov Takatdy dvOpwroy, See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. kai évSvcdpevor tév véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
evdicarGat tov Kawov dvOp. véos, unlike xawvos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of kaworys is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of é&dvcacba tov véov av6. is that Christ is 7a 
mdvra Kai év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpuordv 
évdvcacGa, Gal. iii. 27, Rom. xiii, 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dvp. here is Christ; and hence, again, that 6 waXauds 
dvOp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression eis rév xawdv aOpwrov “Incotv Xpurrov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “ the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvakawvoupevoy, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all (xrucévra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iy. 16, 6 gow pov 
[dvOpwros] dvaxawvodrat npépa «al yuépa, and the opposite, rov 
taha.ov avOp, tov pOepdmevor, Eph. iv. 22, The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed, 

dvaxawvow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxawvi{w, The substantive dvaxatywors (Rom. xii. 2 ; Tit. iii. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

cis émlyvwo. “ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto'a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” i.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained 3 we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect kar’ e’xéva with évaxawy. and to supply the object 
of ériyvwous from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. i. 9, iva TrypwOijre tiv eriyvwow Tod Oedy- 
Paros avrov, and ii. 2, eis ériyvwow Tod prornplov, K.7.A. 

kat’ eixdva, k.t.\. To be connected with avaka.vovpevov as above, 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

tod Kticavtos aitéy. & Kricas according to Chrysostom, a/, is 
Christ ; but 6 xricas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. adrév is the new man, not rov 
dvOpwrov generally. Compare xrio$évra. in Eph. iv. 24, and xawi 
xtiows, 2 Cor. v, 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airév to rév avaxaivovpevov. As Christ is the eixedy 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixav of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyéruTov wapdderypa, idéa tev 
iSéwv 6 @eod Adyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixéva obliges us to take kar’ eixéva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @cdv, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Sqov odk @v. Compare Gal. iii. 28. This é is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éort understood, as in rapa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveort. That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” od eu ev tyiv ovdels copds. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

"ENAnv Kat “lovSatos. In contrast with “Iovdatos, “EAAny means 
simply “Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

mepitoph Kal dxpoBuotia, Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Muller: 
“Not till that word darbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by dro¢her, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, rst Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

Xxd@ys. The natural antithesis to BépGBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle “omne ignotum pro- magnifico,” 
described them as edvojor (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayd rv Onpiwy S:ahépovres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus ?” (Jn Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2xv@ys was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvdous. 

Sodhos, éhedepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

mdévra and ra mdvta are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 

» 240, mdvr’ éxelvos qv adbrois’: cont. Ariston, p. 660, wdvra Fv 
“AdéEav8pos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 1, mpodyrys Kat Evvaywycvs, 
Kal 74 mavTa pdvos abros Ov. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which God's forgiveness of us is to be the pattern ; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done in the name of Jesus Christ, 

12. évidcacbe od, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

@s éxhextol tod Ocod. Cf. Rom. viii. 333 Titi. x. In St. Paul 
kAntot and éxXexroi, kARows and é€xhoyy (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where «Ayroé and ékXexrot 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 al.). &s éxXexrot has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the éxdoy# is 
presupposed in what is said in wv. ro, 11. 

Gyvor Kal jyannpévor are best taken as predicates of éxdéxrou, 
which with and without sod @eod is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


kal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 


om\dyxva oixtipyod. A heart of compassion.” oAdyyva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “ heart,” 
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The singular olripyot is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 

xpnotétynta, cf. Eph. ii. 7. 

Tamevvoppoouvy. Eph. iv. 2, rpavryta paxpobuuiay, tid. 

13. dvexdpevor dAAjAwv, zb2d. 

kai xapilsuevor éautois. For the variation from dAAjAwv to 
éavrois, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than d\AyAows would the correspondence with 6 xvpios éxapioaro 
vp. 

poppy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éyew poudyv is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AY. is an archaism. 

KaQas Kal 6 Kupios éxapicato byiv. To be connected with the 
following words, otrw Kai duels (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapiCopevor, but xapiLeoGe (Eavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kvpuos=6 Xpiords, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év XpiorG. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 4 xdpis rod Kupiov 76 corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvpuos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellowsservant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xa6ws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. aZ.). 

The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xv’pios are A BD* 
G 213 defg Vulg. Pelag. 

For 6 Xptorés, N8° C Db K LP almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a7. 
&* has 6 Oeds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Qeds €v Xpucr@. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z/. 148), but in another 6 Kupuos. 

It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpuorés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kvpzos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 
iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kvpios originated in an attempt at conformation with the 
passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kupios. Tisch. Ellicott read Kpuorés, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14. émi wat 8é todrus. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcacGe has still to be 
carried on. 

é éotw. ‘he pronown 1s not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, “om. 
4, dptov Ocod Gér\w, 6 eorw odpE Xpiorod: Magn. 10, véav Cipnv 
6 éorw “Inoots Xpiords. In these cases the words following 6 
éorwy ate an explanation uf the words preceding, and 6 éorw = “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Aerra 
d¥o, 6 €or Kodpdvrys: XV. 42, Tapackeun, 6 éott mpood3Barov, In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, x... predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, 7. éydanv and otvd. r. red. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, wAcovéxrys, 6 éorw cidwAoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trall, 7, évaxtyocacbe éavrods év ricre: & dori aap rod Kupiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. <idwdoddrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word zAcovékrns, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvdeopos, «.7.X., explains the view taken of 
dydanv when €ri maou rovros is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be 16 é&vdicacba ri aydaryv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

obvSeopos tis tehevdtnTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. mdvra ékeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atry ovrdiyyer dep av eins dyabdv, TAUTYS 
drovons obdév éotw, GAA Suappet, to which Theoph. adds ééxpucis 
2 
ovTa, 

Tis TeNedTyTos. As it is the ovvSerpos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of rededrys, as if=7d 
Thy TeedryTA mo.odvTa, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of éydan. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in L pict. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: kadds of TIudwyopetor 
mepioods Tov dANwv dperov tiv girlay €ripwov Kat ovvderpov airy 
Tagav Tov dperav edeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the- genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves’ ovvderos undefined, Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
aw, understand by ovvderpos the “totality,” as in Herodian, iv. 
12, II, Tdvra Tov o, trav émictoASy, “the whole bundle o. letters.” 
But there is no instance of avvdeguos being used figuratively in 
this sense ; nor does it agree with the context, in which éydzv is 
represented as put on él waou, not to Say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvdecpuos is one of 
apposition. 

For redevéry70s D* Gd eg and Ambrosiaster have évéryros, 
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15. kat 4 cipyvy tod Xpiotod. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, ciphyny thy enh 
didome tuiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraBpafevéru, ii. 18. 
As there observed, BpaBevw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
general. Josephus, Azz. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 
dtotxetv ; Moses, in his prayer, says: wdvra of} mpovoia Storxetran, 
Kal pdtv abropdros, GAA Kata BovAnow BpaBevdpevov THY onV 
eis TéAos epxerat, Again, 7b, BpaBetwv spovoiay kal eipivyv. Philo, 
Quis Rer, Div. i. p. 494 A, 08 Oarpacrdv S& wap’ édnbeca 
BpaBevovcn. 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. c. 
45- Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Azz. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, ordS.ov 
évOov éxoinoey ev Tois Aoyurpois, Kal dyva Kal dOAnow Kal Bpa- 
Bevurnv. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év tats KapSiats dpdv. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpiorod is the reading of %* A BC* D* G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm. Eth. 

Gc06 is in °C? DEK L.17, Goth. As % elpivn ro @e09 occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of @co9 for Kpiorod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpivy Tod Ocod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, A has Xpicro. Bengel and others who defend the reading Qeod here, 
suppose Xpio7od to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis Hv kal éxAnOyre. This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15, év eipyvn KéxAnnev 
Hpas 6 eds. 
év évi odpart. Not=els év cia, but expressing the result of 
their calling ; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
I 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, typ<iv tiv Evérnta Tod mvetpatos ev TH GvVdéTMw TIS 
eipnvns, “Ev odpa kal ev rvedua, K.7.A. 

kat edxdpioror yiveobe. “ And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. yiveoGe is used because the ideal is not yet reached 
edxdpioros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yu) edxdpictos. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, ypyorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. 6 Adyos tod Xpiotod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
6 Adyos tod Kupiov, but more usually 6 A, rod cod. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in etayyéAvov Xpicrod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
1 John ii. 14, 6 Adyos rod Ocod ev iuiv péver, with 70. i. 10, 6 Adyos 
aitov ovk cori év iuiv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, ovvelyero Td 
Adyw (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, 
didackaria, ra Odypara,  wapatveots. See on Lk. viii. rx. 

év piv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, év 
ipiy then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mdouotws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év réoy gopia, Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that WaAjots, «.7.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évotxefrw is already qualified by 
mhovoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, voverotvres 
mavta avOpwrov Kai diddoKovres mévta avOpwrov ev wéan codia. 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On 8iSdoKovtes and vouetodvtes comp. i. 28; and on yWadmois, 
x.7.A., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


kat both before and after duvas is omitted by SABC* D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. a/. 

It was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
omission is quite Pauline. 


ev [rH] xcpete. 
T7 is inserted in X° B DG 67?, Chrys. comm. 


Omitted in 8 AKL (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev xape 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xdpus may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For 4 ydpus 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 xdpis pe? dyov: Acts 
XVili, 27, Tots wemiorevKdar Ova THs xdpiros : 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i. 7, cvyxowwvovs pov ris xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them % xdpus is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rod @eov. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év 77} ydpure. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpis in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, «i d& eye 
xdpite peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets ydpire in the 
following clause: irép ob éyw ebyapicrd. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous edyapiorot. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdpis is understood as “thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdpus that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes xapis in the 
sense “venustas,” “pleasingness,” pera yapitos Kal ydovias mvev- 
partikns domep yap Ta avOpdrwa gopata xapw éxew Soxodow, «i py 
TveypatiKyy, oiTw Ta Oeia, rvevparikny ; SO also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of xapus Ps. xlv. 3, eLexvOn xdpis év xetheot cov; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyou orduaros copotd xadpis; Luke iv. 22, €Oavpalov émt rots 
Adyows THs xaprtos; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos judy wdvrore év xdpute. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (Pii/. i. 38), 4} trav Adywv xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue év xdpure ddovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading év 
TH xapdiq and interpreting it as = “ex animo, te. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of év 77 
kapdia ipav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év réoy copia, év 
7H Xdpure is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

Gdovres év tals Kapdiats Spdv. These words may either specify 
another effect of the évorxeiv, x.7.d. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the diddoxKovtes, 
x.7.rX. If 77 xapere is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


év rais xapdlats is supported by preponderant authority, SA BCD*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

év rq kxapdig is supported by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading, The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 

7@ Oe@ is the reading of NA BC* D*G 17 47 67? al, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. a/. 

74i Kuply is that of C? D° K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ad. 
(Chrys, varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph, having 7G 
Kuplw without variation. 


17. kat wav 8 1 édv movfite ev Abyw 4 ev épy». A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, ras ody doris Opdroyyjoe . . . b10- 
Aoyjow Kdyh év airG: Luke xii. 10. As way would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by wdyra. 

wdvra, We might supply to this wovodvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply rovetre, especially as 
evxapirrovvtes is subordinate. 

év évdpatt Kupiou “Incod. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear His name. “ Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere ; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading, 

Kuplov ’Incod is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inood Xpicrod, AC D* Gg. 


Kuplou "Inood Xpirod, 8, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 
Boh. Eth. 


Before marpl, kal is added in DG KL and nearly all mss., defg Vulg. 


Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20). It is absent from SABC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV.1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what ts done is done “in the Lord.” 
18. at yuvatkes, x.t.A. Comp. Eph. v. 22, 


iSfors, prefixed in Rec. Text to dvdpdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


és dvijkey, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & odk dvjxev: Acts xxii. 22, od yap 
KabjKxev attov Cv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present ‘‘ owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

év Kupiw is to be joined with dvjxev, not with trordoceobe : see 
ver. 20, evdpertév éorw ev Kvpiw, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. of dvdpes, x.7.X. = Eph, v. 25. 

ph mxpatvesde. ‘Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), tov Ovpov rpaivew K. 7) axpaxodotyTa, yuvatkeiws miKpaLvo- 
pevov, duatedetv: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pydevt pyre mexpaiverOar prjre 
pyyoixaxeiv. The adjective mixpds is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, /Ye/en. 303, drav médous mixpds Evv7p 
yuvaiki . . . Gavetv kpdriorov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpos yivo1a Siamipaivovrat, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOar of just anger. De Vita Moysts, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. 74 tékva, x.t.’. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara mdyvra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eddpeorov, There is no need to supply 7 Oecd; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like zpoo¢.A7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by év Kupiy. In Rom. xii. 2 etaperrov seems also to be 
absolute, 76 OéAnpa Tod Ocod 76 ayafov Kal eidp. Kat TéAELor. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of év Kuply, 7¢@ Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. ad. : 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to evdpeorov. 


21. ph épeOitete. “ Donotirritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used in a good sense. 


There is another reading, wapopyl{ere, very strongly supported, being 
read in SAC D*GKL a/, Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theoph. 

épeOigere is read in B DK, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. has 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

mapopylyere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 


iva ph &Oupdouw. ‘That they may not lose heart.” ‘ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. of Soddor, x.7.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

goBovpevor tov Kuproy, z.e. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots xard. cdpxa Kvpiows. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by ws, whereas dvOpwrdpeocxo is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


év é>BaApoSovdetars, the plural is read with § C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. ; 

ABDG, a/., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

K¢épvor is the reading of §* ABC D* GL a/., fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a/, 


@edy is read in §° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 éav wovfjte, This is the correct reading, with ¥* A BC (D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy for édv). 

The Rec. Text has kal wav 8 71 édv, with D? K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xal). This reading obviously comes from ver, 17. 


€k uxijs. Eph. vi. 6. pera edvoias. M1 pera. Sovdixis dvdyxys, 
GAG peta EXevHepias Kat mpoatpécews, Chrys. 

épydfeobe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

&s 7 Kupiy, «.t.A. Eph. vi. 7, 24, dard Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
aapd, Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (apd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i. 12. 

24. thy dvtamd8ocw. “The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

tis KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

7S Kupiw Xpiot@ Soudevete. ydp, which in the Rec, Text is 
inserted after 7@, must be rejected. . 


In favour of the insertion are D’°K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, SABC D* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have 700 xuplov (judy "Inood) Xpicrod G Sovdevere, but d and Ambre omit the 
words in brackets. 


yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvpios Xpucrds 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use. to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have 74 Kupiw jav XpiorG, some MSS. omit jpov: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. iii, 15 Kvpiov is 
predicate of riv Xpicrdv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiw here as relative to SovAevere, The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25 ; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes SovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous d7d Kupiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require és 73 Kvupiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, 7G Kuplp Sovdctovres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, és is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (yép) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 6 yap adixdy kopretrar 6 ASikyoev, kat odk €or TpoowmoAn pia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ot« ore mpoow- 
roAnwia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 dduxav, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of ro Sixaov in iv. 1. Hence 6 ddi«dv in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, «éy 
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py réxnte dyabdv avramodécewy mapa rod Seomédrov, éorl Sucaroxprriys 
ds obK otde SovAov Kal Seowrdrou dtagopdy, dAXA Sixatay clohépe THY 
yidov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the ddicav to be 
the slave. “Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel ; cf. Lev. xix. 1 5. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 88 dducdv (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 7. ver. 9, TpocwroAnpia oik érrt rap aird, is 
said with respect to the masters only, 

kopeitar. “Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
Tpocwrodnwpia, 20, 9. 

%Sixnoev, The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopuetrau. 

For the reading the authorities are: 


For ydp, X ABC D*G 17 ai,, Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem, ef, 
For 6é, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, ai. 
> l4 


TV. 1. 75 8ixatov kal thy icdtmTa. “Justice and fairness.” iodrys 
differs from 7é Sicatov nearly as our “ fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Princ. ii, p. 401, todrys piv obv THv & Tov tankowy edvoray Kat 
dodadeiay duorBdis Sixatas dvrextuvdvrwy amepydoerat, Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem, 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 7d Sik. Kat rhv 
isérnra mapéxecbe: nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
kai duels exere Kvpiov, not as in Eph., abrdv cat Sudv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra. aérd. in Eph. (of xvptor, ra abra roretre 
mpos abrods) as illustrating iodrys here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. iodryta od ry ivorusiav ékdXerev, GAA THY 
Tpoonkovoay eripéevav, Ps mapa tiv Seomrordv darodaveww xp} Tovs 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mapéxeobe, “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant Prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostle’s request that they would pray for himself in his 
work. Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech, 

2. TH mpoceuxf mpookaprepetre= Rom. xii. 12 3 cf. 1 Thess. 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i, 14, ii. 46, 
vi. 4. 

yenyopotvres év adrH. “ Being watchful in it,” 2.¢. not careless 
in the act. ered?) yap 73 Kaprepely év rats edxats pabvpety wéAXaKts 
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motel, Oud TODTS HyoL ypyyopovvTes TOVTETTL vAdovTEs, pH PeuBopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxapioria. With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment; cf. 
ii, 7). arn yap 7 aAnOwy cixy 7 edxapiotiay exovoo brép mavtwv 
év topev cat dv oix topev, dv ed erdbopev 7 eOABomer, taép tov 
kowvv evepyeotav, Theophylact. 

3. mpocevydspevor dpa Kat mept fuadv. ‘Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

iva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

Ovpay tod Adyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, z.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @vpay rod 
Adyov as “the door of our speech,” ze. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, tva pou S009 Adyos & avoir rod 
oréuaros pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyou, which 
must mean “the word.” 

Aadfjoo, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” 7d 
puorip.ov, k.7.X., i. 26, ii, 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

Sv 8 Kai Sé3enor. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses déew in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpol, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Séopuos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. iva pavepdow, k.7.’. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, ‘that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxdjevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with deena, “vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
7a Seopa davepor airdv, ob ovoxiater: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédeuar, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that avepodv 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
tnpiov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
Sedeuor. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on d<i, not ds. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20. 


6? 8 is the reading of § ACD KL nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have 6’ 8», apparently a correction to suit 
Xpicrod, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. év copia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

mpds. “ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” é.e. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods ef. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 1 aes 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, pds ra 
péry 7a oixeta od tocatrys huiv Set dodadeias, Sons mpds Tods ew: 
&£vOa yap ddeAdoi, ciot Kal ovyyvOue1 ToAXal Kal dyabai, 

Tov Katpdv e€ayopdtovtes. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dru ai juépar rovnpal eto. 

6. 5 Néyos bpav mévrore €v xdpirt, Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos tovs éw. On xdprs=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xapts 
Aéywv is frequent in classical writers. 

Gate Aptupevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut, Aor. 
p. 514 F, xdpw twa wapackevdtovres dAXjdows, Gomep drat tois 
Adyous pyvddvover Thy SiarpyByv: and again, p. 669 A, % S¢ ray dG 
divapis .. » xépw aitG Kal pdov~v mpooribnow. Aas is a later 
form. 

eidévar, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was Set evi éxdorw 
dmoxpiver@a, ‘to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yéyova 
mdvta iva wdvtws twas odow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7. 7 kar’ éyé=Phil. i, 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yvwpicet 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

6 dyamntds adepds = Eph. Le, 

kal muords Sidkovos Kal avBoudos ep Kupty. év Kupiw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which dSeA¢ds does not 3 and, moreover, 
in Eph. 4c we have muorés Sidxovos ev Kupiw. avvdovdAos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
mats probably covers both substantives. 

8. dv emeppa, x.t.A. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has tva yo@ rd wepl tydy, with N° C 
Dbe K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, @/. 

wa yOre Ta wept fdr, A B D* G P a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
Gn Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yOre with Suv. Ne at first corrected Judy to hudr to suit yGre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yvq@ for yvare. The 
context, with the emphatic «ls adrd Toro, so obviously requires wre. . - 
fav, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els adrd Todro iva 
yvare, x.T.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els ard robro iva 
3G, «.7.4. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
equally improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when dudv had once been written in error for }udy (as in 
N"), wre would be read yv@ re, as in 111 and John Dam. Of. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klépper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading, 


9. odv ’Ovnoipw TH morG Kal dyawntd ddeoG. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yvwpwicw. He was not da- 
kovos or otvSovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

ds éot é€ Spay, who is of you, ze. belongs to Colossae ; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

ndvra Spiv yywpiodow 74 G8e. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra kar’ éué, but includes more than that phrase, and rd epi 
jpav, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpioe to 
yvwpiodow, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 

Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after dde, mparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
Ta de. 


10. *Aordterar Spas Apiorapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xX. 4; a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (7.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia, If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

6 cuvatxpddwtés pou. aiyuddwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 2 35:2 Con xe 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aixudAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ovotparudrys, Phil. 
ii, 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term ovvarxuddwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem, 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn 3 for Epaphras, who is here 
a cuvepyos, is in Philemon a ovvacyp., and Aristarchus here CUVOLX pL. 
is there a cvvepyés. 

Mdpkos 6 dveids BapyéBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeXpiv raides dvewuol, etre ex marpadeAduy elo, cite ex LyTpa- 
derduv eire e€ dSeAod Kal dSeAdijs, elt’ ex Svotv dppévov adeApav iz’ 
éx dvotv OnAedv. The use of it for “ nephew ” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him.” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark, 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11, d¢yecdar is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers, 

wept of, «.7.4. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

11. “Inoods 5 deyspevos “loderos. Not mentioned elsewhere, 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

oi dyes ék weptropijs. These words are best connected with the 
following, oftot pdvor, x.t.A. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, ofro. pdvor would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and of dvres éx 7. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this otro povor comp. Phil. ii. 20, oddéva exw iadyuxov. 

suvepyoi is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

oitives as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyeviOyoav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

tapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that zapapv6/a refers 
to domestic, and zapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. *Eragpas, see i. 7. 

6 é€ Guay. ‘Who is one of you.” 

SoGAos Xptotod “Inood. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

madvtote dywvildpevos, K.7.4. Compare i. 29. 

iva oryte TéMELoL Kal TeTANpopopypevor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjvai, as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, a/., con- 
* veys the idea of standing firm ; hence réAevou kal em. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAeo ev Xpiord, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. ii. 2. aAnpodopety in N.T. means 
either “‘to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, “to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, tAynpopopyGeis ort. . . Suvards éorw; Xiv. 5, év TO 
idtm vot rAypodopeirw. It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is 7Aypaca. 
The Rec. Text here has werAnpwpévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év wavtt Oedyjpate tod Oeod. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “‘ every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in éverything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with reA. kal werA., not with oryre, as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 


2 
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orfre is the reading of sk’ ACD GK LP and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 

orabfre, %* B23 71 al, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have éordOy for the Rec. éorn. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 

ee ee SABCD*G ai, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 
Tisch. ). 


memAnpwuevor, DOK LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
Chrys. Theodoret. As, however, wnpopopety is sometimes used with the 
meaning ‘‘fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paptupd yap airs. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

Ort €xer woddv wdvov. “That he has much labour.” zévos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dydv of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the d-ywvi€opevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, va 8) wovos Te Kal ayav éxxatos Wuyi mpdKerran, 

mod aévov, 8 A BC P 80, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

CHAov awodty, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D® al, have roddv ffAov ; D* G, moddv Kémov. 

Five cursives have 140ov, and two (6 672) dyava. 

No doubt the rarity of mévos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

Sep bpav Kat tov év Aaodixela Kat tov év ‘lepamdder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest, Compare ii. 2.1 

14. domdferot Guas Aouxds 6 iatpos 6 Gyamntés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St, Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, X. I-16, xxiv. 13-32, 
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kat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyamnrés. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
cwvepyés of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyorjoas tov viv aiéva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. domdcacbe tods év Aaodixeia ddeApous, Kat Nuppay, kal thy 
kat’ otkoy adtav (or aitod) éxxXyotay. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

tiv Kat otkov, «.7.X., 2. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii, 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Amig. vill. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchiiche Discaplin, p. 181 f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa yoov mas detkvvct péyav 
rov dv8pa, el ye % oixia aitod éxxAnota, 

airov is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, a/, understand it as 
referring to of wep! Nuypav. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i, 2. 62, 
edy rus havepds yevytar KAerTwv . . . TOUTOLS Odvards éori 7» Cypla, 
which is clearly not parallel, for rus is one of a class, and rovrous 
all those belonging to’that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anab, 
iii. 3. 7, mpoones (Mbpiddrns) mpos rovs “EAAnvas’ éret 8 eyyds 
éyévov70, «.T.d., and iv. 5. 335 eel 8 HAOov mpds Xeipicooy, kaTeday- 
Bavov kat éxetvous oxyvodvtas. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between atrév, atrod, and avrjs. 


For the plural, SACP 5 9 17 23 34 39 47 73; Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a. for atrod, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 

For atrod are DGKL 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Goth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly), Ambrosiaster, 

For airjjs, B 677. 

The Latin versions have the singular ‘ ejus,” and so both Syriac. In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to avrod or av’rfs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain ; it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek hame is accented as 
feminine (N¢yz¢av) in B¢ and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 


Nvydav as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvpdav. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had airod before him than airav. airav, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of ddeAgovs just before. 

aris is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Niuday being accentuated accordingly, 
atrév, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 


avrod, by De Wette (who designates atréy “false and unmeaning ”), 
Ellicott. 


16, kal drav dvayvwcth Tap Spiv  émorodh. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 yedipas tiv erro : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwcbqvat tiv eriorodnv: 2 Thess. iii, 14, dra 
THs értodjs, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
Script. 

moujoate tva. Cf. John x. 37. mwoveiv, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by ézws, as in Herod. i. 8, wolee Sxws 
exetvyy Oejoear yupviy: ib, 209, motee Sxws éredy . .. ds pou 
KatagTyoys Tov maida. So with os, Xen. Cyrof. vi. 3. 18, 

tva Kal év TH Aaodikéwry éxkAnoia dvayvaicbf. See the similar 
direction r Thess. v. 27, dvayvucOivar tiv er. Tact TOis adeAqois, 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kat Thy ék AaoSixelas. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L,” 3 and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, kal tpets obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 4 é« 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. ii. 34, @darovor rods éx rav 
roAepwv : ili, 22, joOovro ot éx Tav wipywv Pidaxes: Vi. 32, Evvered- 
xovro & Kat 6 GdXos dptros 6 éx THs ys. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, Zc, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Zi. 5): 
“Jegunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
“nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 
have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 

20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao. 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called THY pos 
Aaodicéas rather than riv ex A. 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
“hese two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol, des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

iva kal duets dvayvare. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this iva depend directly on roujoare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. ii. 10, pdvov tav wrwxdv 
iva pvnpovedwpev : 2 Cor. viii. 7, wa Kal év ravry rH xdpite Tepic- 
gevnte (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

drws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by iva, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “ see that,” 
taken out of zoujoare by a sort of zeugma, 

17. wat etate “Apxinmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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cvotpatiotys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangélist ” 
(Eph. iv. rr). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Afostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, ‘“‘and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office” ? 

Bdére, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BAemere tHY KARoW 
buav: x. 18, BArérere tov “IopanA kata odpxa. In Phil. iii. 2, 
Bdérere tovs xvas, «.7.r., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

thy Svaxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
tiv Siaxoviav cov tAnpoddpyoov: compare Acts xii. 25, wAypo 
cavres THY SvaKxoviav (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

Hv mapédaBes év Kuptw. The qualification év Kvpiw probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord 

iva adthv wdypots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 domacpes TH epi Xerpt Maddou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. In the latter passage St. Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pvnpovedeté pou Tay Seopav. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they ‘‘ were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. Ree 

4 xdpts pel’ Guay. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 7 xdpus used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rod Kupiov [jpav] Inoot [Xpicroi]. 

*Auiy is added in N° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. ete. 

Omitted in x* ABC FG 17 67%, gal, 

For the subscription, § ABCDGL Pal. have mpds Kodacoaes (or 
Kohoooaes, Bor D FG L P, etc.), to which A B° add dd pwyuns (Swun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add dia Tuxexod Kal 
’Ovnotuov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf. 





Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ap LAODICENSES, 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sé] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis, 
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129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243, 
273, 303, xvii, lii, 


Zonaras, 266, 268. 


II]. GREEK WorRDS. 
E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians, 


dya0wotvn, E. v. 9 

dy.o, E. i. 2, ii, 19, 

&Oeos, E. ii. 12. 

GOupetv, C. iii. 21. 

aloxporoyta, C. iii. 8. 

aldév, E. ii. 2. 

Gdas, C. iv. 6. 

adnOevew, E. iv. 15. 

adnd, E. v. 243 C. ii. 5. 

&dvots, E. vi. 20. 

duwpos, E. i. 4, v. 273 C. i, 22, 

dva-, in compos. , Bevis 10, 4V.923. 

draxacvo0r, C, ili. 10. 

dvaxepadatodcbat, E. i. 10. 

dvacrpogy, E. iv. 22. 

dviixev, E. v. 4; C. iii. 18. 

dvravamdnpody, C. i. 24. 

dvramédoots, C. iii. 24. 

avrt-, in compos., C. i. 24. 

dvi tovrou, E. v. 31. 

dmexdvecOat, C. ii. 15, iii. 9. 

améxdvows, C. ii, 11. 

dmnddoTpiwpévot, E. ii. 
Cai(21, 

dmadérns, E. vi. 5; C. iii. 22. 

amobvicKew ab, C. ii. 20. 

dmoxataANdooew, E. ii. 163 C, i. 20, 
22. 

dméxpugos, C, ii. 3 

dmontrpwots, E. i. 7, 14, iv. 30; C. 
i, 14. 

dmdxpyots, C. in22. 

dppaBav, Bit 4: 

apxy, E. i. 215 C. 13155415) LO; 

dpxal, E. iii. 10, vi. 123 C. i. 16, ii. 
15. 

dcedyela, E. iv. 19. 

dowrla, E. v. 18. 

agedta, C. ii. 23. 

&deots, E. i. 7. 

apy, E. iv. 163 C. ii. 19. 

dpGapola, E. vi. 24. 


12, iv. 183 


Bdrricpya, Barriouss,, C. ii, 12. 


BdpBapos, C. iii. 11. 

Bdérev, C. iv. 17. 

BovdAopwot, E. i, 11. 

BpaBeverv, C. iii. § 3 and see on ii, 18 
BpGors, C. ii. 15. 


yevnOfvat, E. iii. 7. 
ywadoxew, pregnant, E. ili. 19, 
yragts, C. ii. 3 


déew, C. iv. 3. 
Oevyyarifew, C. ii. 15. 
déxerOar, C. iv. 11. 
Oud Boros, E. iv. 27. 
Svaxovia, C. iv. 17. 
Oidvoa, E. ii. 3. 
Otdacxania, C. ii, 22. 
Olkavos, C. iv. I. 
Obyua, E. ii. 153; C. ii. 14. 
Soyparifew, C, il. 20, 
66fa, E. i. 17. 


&yerpe, E. v. 14. 

€GehoOpnoxela, C, ii. 23. 

elye, Introd. iv; E. iii. 2, iv. 28. 

elxq, C. iii. 18. 

elk, C. i. 15. 

elvat els, C. il, 22. 

elpnvorroetv, E, i. 20. 

éxdéyecOar, E. i. 4. 

édaxiorérepos, E. iii. 8. 

édéyxew, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBarevew, C. ii, 18. 

év with dative, whether of the “‘ ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E. iv. 4, 14, 17. 

évépyea, E. 1. 19. 

éu, C. iii. 11. 

éfoucla, E. i, 213 Tod dépos, ii, 2; 
Tod oxérovs, C. i. 13. 

éfovela, E. iii. 10, vi. 123 C. i 16, 
Lisp RG: 

é&w, ol dw, C. iv. 5. 

él, with dative, E. ii. 10. 

émiyivwoxev, C. i. 6 


. 
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értyvwots, C. 1. 9. 

értxopnyetv, C. ii. 19. 

émixopnyla, E. iv. 16. 

ératkodouety, E. ii. 20. = i 

éxoupdvios, E. i. 3, 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, 
vi. 12. 

épydgerbat, C, iii. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

épeOlfew, C, iii. 21. 

érotmacia, E. vi. 15. 

evdpeoros, E. v. 10. 

evdoxety, C. i, 19. 

evdoxla, E. i. 5, 9. 

evdoyntés, E. i. 3. 

eUrpamedla, E. v. 4. 

edxapiorety, E. i. 16, , 

ebxaptoria, E. v. 4; C. ii. 7, iv. 2. 

ebydpioros, C. iii, 15. 

éxOpds, C. i. 21. 


fw}, E. iv. 18, 
irexla, E. iv. 13. 


Oé\ev, E. i, 11. 
Gérwv ev, C. ii. 18. 
Oedrns, C., ii. 9. 
Ovyydvew, C, ii. 21. 
OpiapBeverv, C. ii. 15. 
Ouola, E. v. 2. 


wa, E. ii. 93 C. i. 193 position, E. 
iii, 18. 

ladrns, C. iv. 1. 

loxvs, E. i, 19. 


kal’ buds, E. i. 15, 

kal, special use of, E. i. 21, v. 18; C. 
hey Sis Gh 

katpés, E. i. 10. 

katd, E. iv. 24. 

karaBpaBevew, C. ii, 18, 

karapriopuds, E. iv. 12. 

karockely, E. iii. 17; C. i. 19. 

KeveuBarevew, ?C. ii, 18, 

kAnpovoula, C. ii. 24. 

kAjjpos, C. i, 2, 

k\npodv, E. i, 11. 

koulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 

KooMoxpdrwp, E. vi. 12, 

kparetv, C. il. 19, 

kparos, E. i. 19. 

kplvew, C, ii, 16, 

krigew, E. ii, 10; C. i. 16, 

xrlows, C. i, 15. 


Aéyet, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 
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Abyor Exe, C. if. 23. 
Aurpody, see on E. i. 6. 


Haxpoduula, E. iv. 23 C. f. 11, iii. 
12. 

Hapripoyxo, with infin., E. iv. 17. 

paraérys, E. iv. 17. 

Héyas, not = English ‘‘great,” E. v. 32. 

pév, absent, E. v. 8. 

bépos, év pepe, C. ii. 16. 

béoos, év eco, C. ii. 14. 

Hecéroxov, E. ii. 14. 

Bnd, wire, E. iv. 27. 

Houpy, C. ili, 13. ; 

bvoTipiov, E. 1. Q, iii. 3) 4, 9, Ve 32, 
vi. 19; C. i. 26, 27, ii. 2. 


vexpos, E. ii, I. 
&évos, with gen., E. ii, 12, 


olketos, E. ii, 19. 

olkodoun, E. ii, 21. 

olxkovoula, E. i, 10; Introd. xvii, 

dvoua, E. i, 21, 

dvoudfew, E. i, 21, iii. 15. 

dotdrns, E. v. 24. 

8oris, E. iii. 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 
II. 

otrws, E. v. 28, 

6p0arpodovrela, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22, 


wdBos, C, iii. 5. 

mavoupyla, E. iv. 14, 

mapaxahety, EK. iv. I, vi. 22. 

mapadroylferbat, C. ii. 4. 

mwapdrrwya, E. i. 7, ii. 13 C. ii. 2 3 

Twapacrioat, E. v. 273 C. i. 22, 

mapnyopla, C. iv. II. 

mdpocxos, E. ii. 19. 

mapopyiopues, E. vi. 4. 

mappyola, E. iii, 12, vi. 19; C. ib 
15) 

twappnotdgverba, E. vi. 20. 

wds, without article, E. ii. 21, iii, 15 

mwatip, E. iv. 17. 

mwarpid, E, iii. 15. 

wept and wrép, E. vi. 18. 

mwemdnpopopnudvot, C. iv. 12. 

mweprrarew év, EB. ii. 2; C. iii. 7. 

meptmolyots, E. i, 14, 

miGavoroyta, C. ii. 4. 

mixpalverOat, C. iii. 19. 

mors év, E. i, 1. 

maAcoveéla, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. iii. 5. 

mAnpotpevos, E. i, 13. 


wAnpodv rev déyov, .C. i. 25. 


Ill. LATIN WORDS 


®rnpodcbat év, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

mwAnpopopety, C. iv. 12. 

wAnpogopta, C. ii. 2. 

mrnpwua, E. i. 10, 23, iii. 19, ive 135 
C, i. 19, ii. 9. 

TAnopovy, C. i. 23. 

mAovotos, C, iii. 16. 

whodros, E.i. 7 3 C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi. 

avevpatikés, E. i, 3, vi. 12. 

movety, E. iii. 11. 

moeiv mpdbeow, E. iii. 12. 

twolnua, E. ii, 10. 

twoujv, E. iv. 11. 

modirela, E. ii. 12. 

wodvroikidos, E. iii. 10. 

mpecBebw év ddvcet, E. vi. 20; Introd. 


xxii. 
mpoerotmatev, E. ii. 10. 
apés, C. ii. 23. 
apos 6, E, iii. 4. 
mpocaywyh, E. ii. 18, iii. 12. 
mpoceuxy and déyous, E, vi. 18. 
mpoogopd, E. v. 2. 
mpocwrodnyia, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 
apwrevev, C. i. 18. 
apres, E. vi. 2. 
mpwrérokos, C. i. 15, 18. 
mapwots, E. iv. 18. 


pia, E. v. 26. 
pugooy, E. iii. 18. 


campés, E. iv. 29. 

copia, E. i. 8, 17; C. i. 9, ii. 3. 
othayxva, C. iii. 12. 
omovddtew, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwpa, C. il. 5. 

orfvat, E. vi. 11, 133 C. iv. 12. 
orotxeia, C. ii. 8. 

ovraywyet, C. ii. 8. 
ouppiBdgev, E. iv. 16. 
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cuppvoris, Introd. xi. 
cuvarxudrwros, C. iv. 10. 
cuvapponroyetv, E. iv. 16. 
cuviecuds, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyés, C. iv. II. 

givers, C. i. 9. 

copa, C. i. 22, ii, 11, 17. 
cwuarixds, C. ii. 9. 


tdéts, C. il. 5. 

tamrewoppootvy, E. iv. 2 

ré, E, ili, 18. 

rédevos, C. i. 28, iv. 12. 

Tyn, C. ii. 23. 

ts, with particip. and article, C. ii. 8. 


tuvos, E. v. 193 C. iii. 16. 
barevavtios, C. ii. 14. 

brép and wepl, E. vi. 18. 

drep-, compounds with, E. iii. 20. 
barouovh, C. i, 11. 


gavepodv, C. iv. 4. 

pavepotcbau, E. v. 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
girocopia, C. ii. 8. 

gpayuos, E. ii. 14. 

gpovyors, E. i. 8 

gioe, E. ii. 3. 


xdpis, E. i. 6; C. iii, 16, iv. 6, a2. 
xapirooy, E. i. 6. 

xepsypagpoy, C. ii. 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 20. 

xwpls, E. ii. 12. 


yaduos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
Wevderbat, C. iii. 9. 

Weddos, E. iv. 25. 

Puxiiy ex Puxfis, E. vi. 6; C. iii. 23. 


doh, E. ve 193 Ce ii. 16. 





III. LATIN WORDS. 


acdificatoriae, 230. 
arbitrium, 289. 

causa exemplars, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 
Jumus, 147. 


interpolare, il, 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactoriae, ZF 
urbanitas, 149. 
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“4A decided advance on all other commentaries.’’ — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
tanguage, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; . .. the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — The Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.’’ — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver’s: is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” -— London Atheneum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it acals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge o. the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — The Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Cton’s Herald, 


Zhe guternational Oritical Commentary. 





“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
— The N. Y. EvanceEuist. 


JUDGES. 


‘By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 


“ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has ics practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald. 


“Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing... . Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Independent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. . Many of the comments and Suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and Satisfactory.” — «hiladelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald, 


THe International Critica? Commentary, 








“Richly helpful to scholars and ministers.”—Tue PRESBYTERIAN BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


Bv 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
Professe~ of Biblical History and Interpretation tn Amherst Coliege, 





Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


*¢Proressor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standar 
work cn Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithtully accomplished.” — Zhe Atheneum. 


‘It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. it shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.”— The 
Presbyterian. 


‘« The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—TZhe Philadelphia 
Press. 


“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading, The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” — The Evangelist. 


‘<The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—PAiladelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


““The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com: 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — 7he Churchman. 


‘“*The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Lzterature. 

‘©The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”—ProF, L. W. 
BatTen, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


She Internationa’ Critica’ Commentary. 











“A detided advance on all other commentaries.” —THE OUTLOOK. 





PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 








“In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its in- 
terpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispensable to 
the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”—7he Outlook. 


** Professor Toy’s ‘Commentary’ will for many years to come remain a 
handbook for both teachers and learners, and its details will be studied with 
critical care and general appreciation.” — Zhe Atheneum. 


‘*The commentary itself is a most thorough treatment of each verse in 
detail, in which the light of the fullest scholarship is thrown upon the mean- 
ing. The learning displayed throughout the work is enormous. Here is a 
commentary at last that does not skip the hard places, but grapples with 
every problem and point, and says the best that can be said.”— Presbyterian 
Banner. 


“ Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs maintains the highest standard 
of the International Critical Commentaries, We can give no higher praise. 
Proverbs presents comparatively few problems in criticism, but offers large 
Opportunities to the expositor and exegete. Professor Toy’s work is 
thorough and complete.” — Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘‘This addition to ‘The International Critical Commentary’ has the same 
characteristics of thoroughness and painstaking scholarship as the preceding 
issues of the series. In the critical treatment of the text, in noting the 
various readings and the force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.”— The Christian Lutelligencer, 


‘‘A first-class, up-to-date, critical and exegetical commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs in the English language was one of the crying needs of Biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, we may not be yielding to the latest addition to 
the International Critical Series the tribute it deserves, when we say that it 
at once takes the first place in its class That place it undoubtedly deserves, 
however, and would have secured even against much more formidable com- 
petitors than it happens to have. It is altogether a well-arranged, lucid 
exposition of this unique book in the Bible, based on a careful study of the 
text and the linguistic and historical background of every part of it.”— The 
Interior. 


“While this commentary is called ‘critical’ and is such, it is not one in 
which the apparatus is spread out in detail; it is one which any intelli- 


gent English reader can readily use and thoroughly understand "— Tike, 
Evangelist. 


She guternational Oritical Commentary, 
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“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himsel} 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Lats Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 





Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 





“tut point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to tu. 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis , 
we should put it first of them all.” — Te Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critica} 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in thy 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use a¥ 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


“Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly... . The com 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . Tha 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will ran), 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7h» 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought 
ful scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit tc. 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblicad 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bidliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . .. Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — ZAe New York Observer. 


The International Critical Commentary. 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUIIIER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary 1s contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel— Characteristics, 
3tyle and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... Itseems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” —7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. ... We know of 
aothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — 7he Ouztlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
wan. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

i volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evatlabie, 
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“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen 
sable.” — The METHopIst RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
"ady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 


Rey. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 








Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GrorGE P. FISHER, of Vale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. Lyman Axpsorr, 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical... . The commentary 
does not fai) to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
Lhe Congregationaliss 
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8 This admirable series.""—THE LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘* The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”—7Zhe Lon- 
don Academy. 


‘* An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.”——The Lxfos‘tor. 


“It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.’””— Literature. 

“Tn discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


“It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . In the 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”— The Church. 

“The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina: 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” —7he Standard. 


“ An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc: 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.” —Worthwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted, The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”’— Zhe Con. 
yregationalist, 


She Internationa’ Critical Commentary. 
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“I have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
sational Critical Commentary is the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.’’—Dr, LyMAN ABBOTT. i 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biikical Literature in Union Theologica Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 





“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.””— The Scotsman, 

‘« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.” —Dr, 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 

‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,”— 
The Congregationalist 4 

‘“‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it fs worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, if 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Boston Advertiser. 


‘<Tf it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

‘* His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.””-—7he Dial. 

‘« Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 

‘¢ The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist ‘dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet tan be lit- 
tle left co be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, ‘ 


The International Critica? Commentarp. 








“The best commentary and the one most useful to the Bible 
student is The International Critical.” 
—THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 


ST. PETER AnD ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. _ 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxfora 





Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are particularly 
valuable, We know of no work on these Epistles which is so full and satis- 
factory.”-—TZhe Living Church, 

“‘Tt shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship with the 
views of the critical school.” —Herald and Presbyter. 

“‘This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predecessors, 
The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked by erudition 
at once affluent and discriminating.” — The Outlook. 

‘‘Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His realistic 
interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circumstances of the 
early church renders the volume invaluable to students of these themes, 
The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of careful lin- 
guistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the writings of 
the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense.” —A merican Journal of 
Theology. 


NUMBERS 


By the Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


‘‘Most Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admi- 
rable skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that 
which lies on the surface. Prof. Gray’s Commentary is distinguished 
by fine scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to 
commend it too warmly,.”—Saturday Review (London). 


The Mnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND, 


Theological Encyclopedia. By CuHarves A. Briccs, D:D:,; D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics, Union Theol, Seminary, N.Y, 


An Introduction to the Literature of By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt. Regius 
the Old Testament. Professor of Hebrew, and Canon ot 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised ana 

enlarged edition), 


The Study of the Old Testament. By the Right Rev. HERBERT Epwarp 
RYLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 


Old Testament History. By ‘Henry PRESERVED SMITH, D.D,, 
Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 
College, Mass. (Now ready.) 


Contemporary History of the Old By FrANcis Brown, D.D., LL.D D.Li 
> DD; -D, ~Litt., 
Testament, Professor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New Vork 


Theology of the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew, New Coll 
Edinburgh. (ow ready.) eae 


She Internationa’ Theofoaical Library. 


An introduction to the Literature 
ot the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age, 


Contemporary History of the New 
Testament, 


Theology of the New Testament. 


Biblical Archeology. 


The Ancient Catholic Church. 


The Later Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church. 

The Greek and Oriental Churches. 
The Reformation. 


Symbolics. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions. 
Philosophy of Religion. 


The History of Religions. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 


The Doctrine of Man. 

The Doctrine of Christ. 

The Doctrine of Salvation. 

The Doctrine of the Future Life. 


Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the Work- 
ing Church. 


The Christian Preacher, 
Rabbinical Literature, 


By S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal of 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
(ln press.) 


By Caspar RENE Grecory, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 


By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxiord, 


By ARTHUR C. McGiFrFERT, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Mow ready.) 


By Frank C. Porter, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


By GrEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (ow ready.) 


By G. BUCHANAN GRAy, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By RosertT Rainy, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (ow 
ready.) 


By RosBert Rainy, D.D. LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. 


By the Right Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


By W. F. Aprengy, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, London. 


By T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow. 


By CHARLES A. BriGGs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia aid 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y 


By G. P. FisHkR, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Revised and en- 
larged edition.) 


By A. V. G. Atten, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, P. E. Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Vow ready.) 

By RoBerT FLiinT, D.D., LL.D., sometime 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


By GgrorGE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


By the late A. B. Bruck, D.D., sometime 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 


By WILLIAM N. Crarxke#, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Hamilton The- 
ological Seminary. 


By Wi LIAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburg. 


(Author will be announced later.) 


By GrorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
([n press.) 
By S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal of 
the United Free College, Aberdeen. 


By NEwMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church, New Haven, (Re- 
vised and enlarged edition.) 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor 
of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Mow ready.) 

(Author will be announced later.) 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., President of the 


Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 





Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 





‘It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany.”—Prof. Puitie ScuarFr, D.D. 


‘‘Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various Critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 


pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — Zhe London Times. 


'‘*As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.’—Dr. Lyman Assort, én the Outlook. 


‘‘The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results ” , 

—Prof. Henry P, Smiru, én the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘‘In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon,” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


‘It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent: it will be found 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability.”—Mew World. 


oe 


¢ . . Canon Driver’s book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and ems 
bodies it.”—Dr. A. P. PEABODY, zx the Cambridge Tribune. 


The Internationa’ Theological ZBiBrarp 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION, AMHERST COLLEGE 


x: 





Crown 8vo, 538 pages, $2.50 net 


This book gives a history of Old Testament times. 
This it does by a narrative based upon those Bibli- 
cal books which are historical inform. The nature 
of these books is carefully considered, their data are 
used according to historical methods, and the con- 
clusions of recent criticism are set forth. The other 
books of the Old Testament with the more impor- 
tant of the Apocrypha are given their proper place 
so far as they throw light on the development of 
the Old Testament people. 


‘“‘ Professor Smith has; by his comprehensive and vitalized history, 
jaid all who care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” 
— The Independent. 


‘“ The volume is characterized by extraordinary clearness of cone 
ception ard representation, thorough scholarly ability, and charm 
Pp js) t y y, 
of style.”— The Interior. 


‘“Dr. Smith’s volume is critical without being polemical, inter- 
esting though not imaginative, scholarly without pedantry, and radi- 
cal but not destructive. The author is himself an authority, and his 
volume is the best single presentation with which we are familiar of 
the modern view of Old Testament history.”"—7he Outlook. 


““This volume is the result of thorough study, is free from the 
controversial spirit and from any evidence of desire to challenge older 
theories of the Bible, is written in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubtful matters, is reverent and at 
the same time fearless. If one has accepted the main positions of the 
Higher Criticism, while he may still differ with Professor Smith's 
conclusions here and there, he will find himself in accord with the 
spirit of the author, whose scholarship and achievement he will 
gladly honor.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘*We have a clear, interesting, instructive account of the growth 
of Israel, embodying a series of careful judgments on the countless 
problems that face the man who tries to understand the life of that 
remarkable people. The ‘History’ takes its place worthily by the side 
of Driver’s Introduction. The student of to-day is to be congratulated 
on having so valuable an addition made to his stock of tools.” 

—The Expository Times. 


The Internationa’ Cheofogicaf LiBrary. 
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The Theology of the Old Testament. 


BY THE LATE 


A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. 


EDITED FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 


S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., F.E.LS. 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 


Crown 8vo. 568 pages. $2.50 net. 


“It is one of those monumental works whose publication the scholar hails 
with gratitude. Principal Salmond has edited Professor Davidson’s manu- 
scripts with care and fidelity. It would require much more space than we 
can give this volume in our crowded columns even to indicate the many points 
in which this, one of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, shows himself a lineal 
descendant and successor of the ancient prophets whom he loved so well; but 
it is enough to say that the work is fitted by its scholarship and its tone to 
become a standard in every theological seminary. Great pains have been 
taken with the Hebrew text, so frequently quoted, and its use is distinctly 
illuminative. His learning is never introduced to dazzle, but always to en- 
lighten the reader.” — The Interior. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content till he has procured and 
studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful question 
relating to man—his nature, his fall, and his redemption, his present life of 
grace, his life after death, his future life — is treated of. We may add that the 
most conservatively inclined believer in the Old Testament will find nothing 
in this book to startle him, while, at the same time, the book is fully cogni- 
zant of the altered views regarding the ancient Scriptures. The tone is rever- 
ent throughout, and no one who reads attentively can fail to derive fresh light 
and benefit from the exposition here given.” — Zhe Canadian Churchman. 


“Dr. Davidson was so keen a student, and yet so reverent as to his Bible, 
that anything from his pen must be of profit. The book gives evidence that 
his eyes were wide open to all modern research, but yet he was not led astray 
by any of the vagaries of the schools, Through all the treatment of the 
theme he remains conservative, while seeking to know the truth.” — Examiner. 

“No one can fail to gain immense Proft from its careful study. We rejoice 
that such a work is added to the store of helpful literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and we express the hope that it may find wide reading among ministers 
and teachers of the Bible.” —7%e Standard, 

“Tn its treatment of Old Testament theology, there is nothing to equal it 
in the English language, and nothing to surpass it in any language. While it 
is prepared for scholars it will prove an education in the Old Testament to the 
intelligent laymen or Sunday-school teachers who will give it a faithful read- 
ing. The style is so clear that it cannot help but prove interesting. We com- 
mend this book with a special prayer, believing that it will make the Old 
Testament a richer book; and make the foundation upon which the teachings 
of the New Testament stand more secure to every one who reads it.” 

— The Heidelberg Teacher, 


The Internationa? Theologica ZiBrarp. 





A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


BY 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 


Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 





‘*The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
{ts place in the series.’— The Congregationalist. 


‘« Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.” — ke Christian World (London). 


“There can be no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its ca**cism and the boldness of its views.” 
—The Scotsman. 


‘The ability and learning of Professor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GeorcE P. FIsHER, of Yale University. 


“ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.” —Boston Advertiser. 


“For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.” — The Independent. 


““Tt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“‘Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
raterials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
tne demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of sbordinate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘‘The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impressica of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantee 
its permanent value and success.” — The Expositor, 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 





/ “In style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gen. 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —Christian Advocate. 


‘Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any Prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
Ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”—V. V. Tribune. 


“Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” —Zhe Congregationalist. 


‘* Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
iudgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety.”— The Churchman, 


**Tt will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 
svnopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research.”— Zhe Literary World. 


Internationa’ Theofogicar BiGrary. 
THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 


From the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth 
General Council (A.D. 98=451) 


By ROBERT RAINY, D.D. 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo. 554 Pages. Net, $2.50. 


*tThis is verily and indeed a book to thank God for; and if anybody has 
been despairing of a restoration of true catholic unity in God’s good time, it 
is a book to fill him with hope and confidence.” — 7he Church Standard, 


* Principal Rainy has written a fascinating book. He has the gifts of an 
historian and an expositor. His fresh presentation of so intricate and time- 
worn a subject as Gnosticism grips and holds the attention from first to last. 
Familiarity with most of the subjects which fall to be treated within these. 
limits of Christian history had bred a fancy that we might safely and profit- 
ably skip some of the chapters, but we found ourselves returning to close up 
the gaps; we should advise those who are led to read the book through this 
notice not to repeat our experiment. It is a dish of well-cooked and well- 
seasoned meat, savory and rich, with abundance of gravy; and, while no 
one wishes to be a glutton, he will miss something nutritious if he does not 
take time to consume it all.” —JMethodist Review. 


“Tt covers the period from 98-451 A.D., with a well-marked order, and 
is written in a downright style, simple and unpretentious. Simplicity, in- 
deed, and perspicuity are the keynotes, and too great burden of detail ts 
avoided. A very fresh and able book.”—7khe Nation, 


‘* The International Theological Library is certainly a very valuable collec- 
tion of books on the science of Theology. And among the set ** good books, 
Dr. Rainy’s volume on The Ancient Catholic Church s entitled to a high 
place. We know of no one volume which contains so much matter which 
is necessary to a student of theology.” — The Living Church. 


** Of course, a history so condensed is not to be read satisfactorily in a day 
or even a week, ~The reader often will find ample food for thought for a 
day or more in what he may have read in two hours. But the man who 
will master the whole book will be amply rewarded, and will be convinced 
that he has been consorting with a company of the world’s greatest men, 
and has attained an accurate knowledge of one of the world’s greatest and 
most important periods.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


‘* As a compend of church history for the first five centuries, this volume 
will be found most useful, for ready reference, both to those who possess 
the more elaborate church histories, and for the general information desired 
by a wider reading public; while the temperate presentations of the author’s 
own theories upon disputed points are in themselves of great value,”-— 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 

‘«Principal Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, is one of the foremost 
scholars of Great Britain, and in Scotland, his home, he is regarded by his 
countrymen as the chief figure in their ecclesiastical life. There can be 
little doubt that this recent volume will enhance his reputation and serve to 
mtroduce him to a wider circle of friends ”-— Congregationalist, Boston. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


“‘ He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.” —7he New York Observer. 


‘‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place 1m our 
modern literature . . . Wehave nowork on the subject in English 
eoal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
gaidance, and catholicity of tone.”—London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


“Tt is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”— The New York Evangelist. 


‘Tt is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale, It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.” —Pror. WILLIAM SanDAy, Oxford. 


‘‘It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it isa pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —BisHop Joun F. Hurst. . 


‘Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“ The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . . A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
tc the student of theology.”—7he Churchman. 


‘Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in tho 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror. J. H. THayer, of 
Harvard Divinity School. 


“Jt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — The Outlook. 


“ As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher’s 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops 
nies He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
‘nvestigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— The interior. 
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